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PREFACE 


This book does not pretend to be a History of Moslem Architecture—the 
style which is sometimes described as Arabic, but wrongly, for the Arabs, 
like the Goths, the Langobardi, the Normans, and the other Barbariaii 
Invaders, brought no architecture of their own with them into the countries 
which they conquered. What they carried was the scimitar and the Koran; 
and their energies were devoted to imposing the faith of the Prophet, and 
at the same time satisfying their insatiable lust for plunder and rapine. 

Too many elements, whether of history, architecture, or art, are still 
wanting for the execution of such a colossal undertaking, and for carrying it 
out in the manner which I have in view: I mean the writing of a History 
based essentially on historical facts, on monuments of ascertained date, examined 
by the author in person, if not in every, at least in most cases, supposing 
that they are still in existence, and also founded on logical inferences. 

My work, on the contrary, is devoted solely to an inquiry into the 
origins and the development of the elements which were destined to torm 
one branch of that style. But it is the main branch, because religious archi¬ 
tecture has always been the principal representative of the great building 
art: save only in the days of the Roman Empire, when architectural science 
found its highest expression in the Baths and Tombs. 

The book is divided into two parts. In the first I describe, by the 
help of buildings selected from the most remarkable of their class, and erected 
in the most important centres, some of the chief stages in the d^'elopmeni 
of the Mosque, from its birth down to the XII century. An appendix to 
this is formed by a short but searching examinatioti of some of the most 
important ecclesiastical buildings of Armenia, which are so little known and 
yet so full of interest. The object of this investigation is to ascertain whether 
these buildings had any influence on the old Moslem or Christian architecture, 
and if so, what was its nature. 
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In the second part I discuss at length the new and attractive theorj' 
according to which the origin and development of the systematic use of the 
horse*shoe arch belongs to the Iberian peninsula. The scale of ireatment is 
made necessary by the importance of some of the works which have been 
written in support of the theory. This section will, perhaps, arouse most 
controversy; but it is often from the contact of opposing views that a spark 
of light is struck. 

This nevr hook of mine is a sort of continuation, and at the same time 
the completion of my previous work : Le Origini deW Archiitttura Lomhtu^da 
{Lomhardic Architectnrt\ It is written, like its predecessor, from the stand¬ 
points of the archaeologist, the architect, and the historian — indispensable 
conditions for anyone who would undertake an investigation of this nature. 
It is my belief that the two works together will, sooner or later, be accepted 
as a safe guide for every competent and independent writer about the main 
types of religious architecture and the vaulting systems of the West, tlie 
Near East, and Northern Africa, in the period between the I and the XII 
centuries of the Christian Era. 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


[n matiiig this translation of Coniroendatore Rivoira's Architettuta. Mnsui- 
mana, sar ofigini e sho ^iluppo (Hoepli; Milan, ilarch 1914) my chief object 
has been to produce a faithful version of the original, and I have endeavoured, 
so far as the idiom of the language allows, to preser\’e all the authors 
characteristic phrases and turns of expression. This fidelity, I may add. is 
guaranteed by the fact that Signor Rivoira’s mastery of English has enabled 
him to control every word that 1 have written. 

As in the author’s Lombardic Arckittcture, we have employed a few 
architectural terms of Italian origin, not previously used in English, the 
principal ones being ‘lesena’ for pilaster^strip, ‘pulvtn’ for impost-block, and 
‘raccord’ for rudimentary pendentives and those of stalactitic and stalagmitic 
form. To these Signor Rivolta now adds names for two Oriental forms of 
the arch. The so-called 'ogee* he would describe as the "cyma reveraa arch' 
{‘arco a due gole contrapposte’); and the form in which the curt'es at the 
base are continued by tangents or straight lines meeting in an angle at the 
top, as the ‘mixUlinear arch* (‘arco mistilineo’). 

For Oriental names 1 have generally followed the forms used in modem 
standard works, such as the Eti^dopuedia Brilannua, Prof. Bury’s edition 
of Gibbon, and the Cambridge Medieval History, 1 have to thank Prof, 
). H, Bury of Cambridge, and Prof. G. A. Cooke, and Mr. F. C. Conybeare 
of Oxford, for advice and assistance in these matters. 

.As the years of the Mohammedan era or Hijra (the Hegira of popular 
English), starting from July 16, 622, do not correspond to the years a.d., 
the author has indicated them by the number of the year a.i>., followed by 
the last two or last three numerals of the next year. Thus 956-57 means 
the Mohammedan year running from July 956 to July 957: 1133-24 that 
from July i T23 to July 1124. 

1 have retained the measurements in metres given by the author, as 
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they were made by himself on the spot; but I have added within brackets 
the approximate equi\'aleiits in English feet and inches. 

In order to avoid repetition of the titles, references to Signor Rivoira's 
previous work in its three forms are given by the names of the publishers ; 
and it will be sufficient to remind the reader once for all that these 
forms are r— 

Le Or^ni deirArckitettnra Lombarda. Loescher: Rome, i^ol, i, 1901; 
vol. ii, igoy. 

Le Or^mi deirArchiteiiMta La/nbarda. Hoepli: Milan, i voL, 190S. 
Lombardic AnhiudHre, Heinemann; London, 2 vols,, igio. 


Afril 1918 . 


G. M<=N, RGSHFORTH. 
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Moslem Architecture 


PART I 

[t is an old and still accepted idea that the mosque of Mohammed (570-i- 
632) at Medina represents, in an elementary form, the prototype of the 
congregational mosques^ of the first centuries of isiam. 

According to Caetani,^ the building erected by the Prophet was intended 
at the outset, in bis own mind, for his personal and private use; but it 
assumed as time went on—owing to unforeseen circumstances, and by an 
unconscious process—first of all a public character, atid later, after the Master’s 
departure, a sacred character as well, becoming above everything else a real 
and genuine place of worship. 

Lammens,® on the other band, thinks that the mosque or * masgld ’ 
came from the tribal ‘maglis,’ that is to say, the council-tent, the central 
point of social life for the individualist Arabs, with its sacred precinct, its 
far higher degree of inviolability than the ordinary tent, and the greater 
honour paid to it. This conception would, then, be applied to the Prophet’s 
first abode at Medina, which would thus have become the earliest mosque of 
Islam and the meeting-place for the Companions. The idea would also be 
connected with the mosque founded by Sad ibn abi Waqqas at Kufa, which 
was designed for a place of meeting, and provided with shelter from 
extremes of weather, 

* Lane, ArabU^EngHsh Eexicem^ explains ‘gimi, the congregational mosque/ as ‘the mosque 
in which the congr^ational piayieis of Friday are performetL' 

* dtIF JttAiiSf vol. i, pp. 431.447. 

* Rnista degfi Siudi ffnentali, vol, iv, pp, 240-350, Ziad ibn Ablhi. 
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Howev^er this may be, the fact remains that the plan of the principal 
mosques of the first centuries of the Moslem era, consisting of a central 
quadrangular court surrounded by colonnades, that on the south being 
deeper than the others and set apart as the place of prayer, has a real con¬ 
nection with the plan of the mosque at Medina. And this is what we shall 
see presently in dealing with some of them, either no longer in existence, 
but only described in books, or still standing either wholly or in part. 

The Mosque of Mohammed at Medixa. —The folloiiving is its history, 
taken chiefly from CaetanL^ When the Prophet entered Medina in the 
year 622 he determined to build his owm house wherever the cainel on 
which he was riding should stop of its own accord. This happened on a 
piece' of private ground, which he forthwith purchased, started the work of 
laying out and building, and had everything finished by 623.- The result 
was a court about loo cubits square, enclosed by walls nearly 7 cubits high, 
the lower part being built of stone and the tipper of sun-baked clay bricks. 
No part was roofed. Connected with the structure, which had three entrances, 
were the dwellings of the founder and bis wives. Not far off was a well. 
In one angle of the court was set, for the present, a bench under a tiled 
roof as a refuge for the most indigent of those who shared the Master’s 
exile. 

The 'qibla,' the point to which every Moslem turns when he prays, 
w'as placed in the north wall of the court looking towards Jerusalem, 
lieneath a small roof supported by trunks of pEilm trees. Mohammed soon 
(624) ordered it to he moved to the south side, looking towards Mecca, 
where the holy place called the Kaaba was to be found. It now occupied 
the site where the principal entrance had been at first, the latter being 
moved to the original site of the qibla. The qibla consisted of a large 
stone.* The ‘ mihrab,' or niche pointing to Mecca, belongs to a later 
date. 

As time went on the Master's companions complained of being exposed to 
the full force of the sun’s rays, and a shelter was erected in the court, formed of 
interwoven palm branches smeared outside with clay, and supported by trunks 


' Amitali , voL i, pp. 374-379, 432-46Si roL iii, s, pp. 964.967 j vol. !v, p 197. 

* Caetani, Chrptt^^TfipMa Isiamifaj pp* 4+ 11, 

* Buaton, Nar^afiV€ &/ a anJ voL 14 p. 72. 
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of palm trees* The roof was so low that the faithful wheti they stood upright 
could touch it. 

In the early days the Prophet used to address the faithful from a palm 
trunk fixed in the ground Afterwards he had a pulpit made of tamarisk wood, 
with three steps, on the topmost of which he took his seat.^ Burton says that 
later, in the time of the art-loving Caliph Walid I (705-715),’^ this took the form 
of the ‘minbar' of to-day:* but Laramens holds that the minbar of early times 
is distinct from the pulpit of a modern mosque.* A minbar was provided for 
the congregational mosque at Fustat by Amr in 644-45.^ 

From the summit of the roof, Bilal, an old and faithful follower of the 
Master, endowed with a stentorian voice, summoned the faithful to prayer. 
This practice of calling the faithful to prayer by means of the human voice from 
some high place, such as the roof of the sacred building, was intended by 
the Moslems to avoid the use of the hammer, the rattle, the bell with its 
Christian associations, and the trumpets of Judaism.® It had this merit, that 
behind the physical utterance lay the far more persuasive and moving appeal 
of the spirit. The summoning of the faithful by a public crier is supposed 
to have had its origin in a custom in use in eastern Arabia,' 

Mohammed's mosque was rebuilt in 638 by the Caliph Omar (634-644), as 
it had become too small. A considerable part was pulled down, and a new and 
larger structure erected, consisting of a walled enclosure with a cobble pavement 
and six entrances. The walls were built of sun-baked bricks, and the roofs 
formed of interwoven palm branches, coated with mud on the outside, and 
supported, according to some authorities, by palm-wood pillars, though others 
say that they were of bricks like tliose used in the walls. A restoration 
took place in 640.® Another renovation was carried out {646-47) under Caliph 


^ CaktaK!^ /Tjffiifl//, voi ii, [| pp^ 213, 21^ 

* TTie ijf the Moslem soveTeignfi are taken from the ckronological tables m Lane- 

PoOLtfs Tfu Muhammadan Uynasties, 

* Btotos^ op. cit., voL lit p. jn. 

■ Universite Satntjoseph, Beyrouth, Milanget dc ia 1907, pp. 96-100; 

LauuxhSj Abides ixtr Is r^gae du csdifi ma^ads Mdau^ia 

^ CAETAm^ CArvnografhia, p. 283. For the inethD^ of in«£caiing Ehe years of the 
Mohammcd&j] era, see Trenslatof* Preface, p. viL 

® MakoououtK, 3 f&ha 7 rm^d and the Rhf tf Isiam^ p, a a s , 

~ CAEtAHT^ Amnaii^ vdL 1, p. 45 7^ 

^ Ibid^ Chren&grapkiat pp. 202j 220. 
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Otliman (644-656), and in 664-65 a * ' or (eoced'Off part of the mosque 

was constructed,' The walls were built of hewn stone, and the roof w'as of 
timber brought from India.^ 

In the days of Islam's power and splendour, Walid I (705-^5), after laying 
the foundations of the mosque of Damascus (706-714), made Medina the object 
of his liberality, and set about a reconstruction, for which purpose he borrowed 
builders and mosaic-workers from the Greek emperor, as we are told by Ibn 
Khaldun,^ who must have confused the caliph with his father, Abd al-Malik 
(6S5-705). The works were directed by Omar, son of Abd aJ-Aziz, who is said 
to have been the first to invent and adopt the mihrab,' though a niche of this 
kind seems to have been introduced at Damascus in the time of the famous 
Muawiya (66J-6S0). The new mosque, which w'as finished in 709-10, had its 
roof supported by columns, and possessed four minarets, one at each comer. 
Its dimensions were 200 by 167 cubits, 

Mahdi (775-7S5) enlarged it on the north side, the length of which was 
increased from 200 to 300 cubits. Additions were made by Mamun (813-833), 
and after a lire came another reconstruction, begun in 1256, and completed in 
1289. The renewed structure was enlarged and embellished in the next period 
by the sultans of Egypt but in 1483 it was struck by lightning and set on fire. 
][ was rebuilt by Mohammed ibn Qail Bey {1495-149S), and embelUshed by 
Suliman 1 . 'the Magnificent' (1520-1566), Taken all together, this must 
have been the mosque seen by Burton in 1853,® and by Snouck Hurgronje 
in 1884-85,^ and represented in the accompanying drawing (Fig. i, p, g), 
reproduced by Schefer^ from a manuscript of 1574. 

The mosque, as enlarged by Mamun, has been described by Ibn Jubair, 
who saw it in 1184. It was oblong in plan, the long axis running from south 
to north. A similar orientation was followed in the mosques of Samarra 
and iVbudoIaf, and elsewhere. The four sides were enclosed by cloisters, 

^ Caetaxi, p(ii. 3(>5, 493 . 

* Burton, op. cit., vaL ii, pp. 73, 74. 

* Ibn KHALmuN {Le Strange), J^Sgami/us hhtsriquti^ 'veil, ii, p. $68. 

* Ibn Batuta CDetremery, SuiguiDctd), Vdya^i st Jbn Mateuiah, vul. i, p, 371. 

* Op, ciL, toL ii, pp. 7 5-7S. 

* Snouck Hurcrdnje, 

^ PnbltcBilon dc I’^cole dea langues onentalcs ^'ivAiites, 11* sene, vdL i, Sefer Nameii, 
Utlatisx da iwj'Aypf dt Nassiri Kkoirau en Sjritt tn Pah^Htte^ en Egypti^ m Arahk ti tn Ptne 
(Schefer), [qx Ivii, Iviii, 163, 163. 
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The north and south sides had five aisles apiece, running from east to west; 
the west side had four, and the east three, The length of the building was 
196 paces, and the breadth 126. The roof w‘as carried by columns built up 
of stone blocks moniced together, each drum being set on a bed of lead 
spread on the top of the one below it. There were no arches, and the roof 
rested immediately on the columns, which were coated with stucco, smoothed 
and polished, so that they presented the appearance of marble. 

The walls of the place of prayer within, as well as the outside of its 
entrance wall, were faced, in the lower part, with marbles of various colours, 
and in the upper with mosaics representing plants of different kinds, w'ith 
fruit hanging from their branches. In the case ol the walls of the mihrab 
the decoration was more carefully executed than elsewhere. The inner face 
of the north wall of the court was treated in the same way, hut the east 
and west walls (which had been through a restoration) were only coated with 
plaster painted with designs in colours, and the like. The walls contained 
nineteen entrances, fifteen of which were closed, and four were open. 

The tnostjue was prov'ided with three minarets, one at either end of the 
south side, of small dimensions, and tower-like appearance ; the third one, 
at the south-east angle, having the form of an ordinary minareL^ There is 
every reason to think that the two plain tower-like minarets seen by I bn 
fubair were the work of Walid, showing as they did the primitive form of 
these structures. 

Of a higher degree of sanctity than the mosque of the Prophet at Medina 
is :■ — 


The Mosque of ^Iecca, —-The following is a short account of this famous 
mosque, which consists of the Kaaba standing in the centre of a quadrangle 
enclosed by cloisters (Figs, 2 , 3, pp. 9, 10). 

The ICaaba, w'hich means ‘ the square house,* has a mythical origin. 
Before its reconstruction, about the year 605, iu the time of Mohammed, it 
consisted merely of four drj'^-stone walls, about the height of a man, without 
a roof. Later, the sacred structure, 18 cubits in length, was protected 
by tw'o coverings, one of wool, the other of silk. Round the new shrine 
the Caliph Omar {634-644) in 638 had an enclosure formed, bounded by four 

^ Ien GtTD^YR (Ibn Jubair) (SchLaparelli)* in SiaVimf Siria e PaUsana^ 

Mtstf/ffiamut, Aratia^ pp, i7i-iSj| 254* 
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walls. Fresh alterations and enlargemetits were earned out (646-47f 6 - 19 ) 
Ochman (644-656), and after him by Abdallah ibn Zobeir, who rebelled against 
the Ummayyades, and was acclaimed caliph (6S3-S4), Walid (705-715) rebuilt 
the quadrangle with a marble colonnade, and new additions were made bj,* 
Mansur (754-775), and by Mahdi in 783-S4. As he left it the mosque 
of Mecca — ' masgid nl-Haram*—remained till the time of Ihn Khaldun 
(1332-1406), and of Ihn Batata who saw it In T326J 

Ibn Jubair,* who came as a pilgrim in 11S3, describes it as follow's. The 
Kaaba w'as square, about 28 cubits high, barely 54 palms long, and about 48 
broad. In metres these measurements would be respectively, 15 m. (50 ft.) in 
height, 12 (40 ft.) in length, and to (33 ft,) in breadth.* The w'alls were 
5 palms thick, and constructed of stone courses accurately laid. The Black 
Stone, which was believed to have been dropped on the earth by God for 
Adam to sit on. vras to be seen built up in the outside angle on the cast 
When Ibn Jubair saw it, it was split into four pieces, and this act of sacrilege 
he lays to the charge of the Camiathians of the Bah ray n, who had carried it 
off in 930. Within, the W'alls were lined half-way up with parti-coloured marbles, 
while the upper half was covered with plates of siK'er gilt. Marble wa.s also 
used for the pavement. Three pillars of some Indian wood standing on the 
axis of the building supported the ceiling, which had a covering of coloured 
silk stuff. I'he esterior was draped whh veDs of green silk mixed with cotton 
warp, showing at the lop a band of red silk bearing inscriptions. On the 
\'eiis were worked arches, legends, and invocations. Light came through 
five w'indows of stained glass, and there were two entrances. One, chat 
leading to the chapel, looked towards the east, and was at a height of over 
11 palms from the ground. It was reached by a wide flight of steps, and its 
silver gilt doors of marvellous workmanship had been given by Caliph Muktah 
(1136-1160). The other entrance was at the north angle, and led to the 
terrace roof of the building and also to the ‘Station of Abraham,’ a room 
containing a stone bearing the impression of a pair of feet, supposed to be 
those of the patriarch. 

The building stood in the middle of a quadrangle, 400 cubits in length 

^ Cactaxi, AmmU, vqL 5 , pp. po-99, toL iii, *, pp. 961964. Caetaki, Chra»a- 

grafhia^ pp. joi, aoa, 195, 316, Amari, Storta dti Mvsvtotani di Sidiia, vol, i, ppi 45-47. letr 
KhauDvn, hitlsriqiin^ vpl. ii, pp. 854-361. Ibn Batuta, op. ciL, vol. i, pp, 305-337. 

* Op. dt, pp. 54.SS. 

* SNOVUE tiURGIlOMJE, op. ClI., vol, 1, p. 3, 
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and 300 in breadth, enclosed by a continuous three-aisled cloister having three 
rows of marble columns. Above was a battlemented terrace roof. Inscrip- 
dons were displayed referring to the works carried out in the mosque by 
order of Caliph Mahdi in 7S3. The Haram or sacred precinct had nineteen 
entrances, and there were seven minarets, four of which stood at the four 
comers. Ihn Jubair thought them singular in form. Six were square for 
half their height, built of stone with artistic carving, and surrounded by lattice 
work of wood cari'ed with great skill : which means that it was encircled by 
a balcony protected by a parapet. In the upper half, the minaret had the 
form of a column “in other words, became cylindrical—with a facing of fire- 
baked bricks arranged in patterns. The summit was crowned by the ball, 
encircled by a balcony similar to the one below. 

These six minarets, though they all had the same form, presented in 
every case differences of appearance. The seventh was unlike the rest, and 
among its stucco ornaments the eye was caught by the ‘lattices with oblong 
openings, looking like mihrabs,' in other words, formed like an arcade. The 
ball at the top ‘was carried on piers of masonry with openings betw'een 
them,’ Le. a kiosk. 

If -we can trust a drawing reproduced by Schefer from a manuscript of 
^ 574 ^ (Fig' 4 f P' 9)1 minarets of the XVI century were not those seen by 
Ibn Jubair. His references to the minarets at Mecca are interesdng, and 
we can only regret that the get^rapher did not mention their date. In 
any case we cannot suppose that they belonged to the work of Mahdi, 
for there is no trace of minarets of this form in the VTII century, nor, for 
the matter of that, in the two following ones. Perhaps they were due to 
Muktafi, who, in 1155. bad given the Kaaba the beautiful doors of its main 
entrance. 

In conclusion, we may notice that, out of regard for its sanctity, the plan 
of the al-Haram mosque at Mecca was never repeated.” 

The Principal Mosque at Kufa was erected in 639, by order of Sad 
ibn abi Waqqas, the traditional founder of Kufa (63S-39), the houses of which 
were rebuilt of sun-baked clay bricks under the direction of Abu-!-Hayyag 
jbn Malik. It was square in plan^ the base bemg^ the length of a bow- 

^ Kasiri Kumlu (Schder), op, cit.. pp, Uii, Iviti, and frontispiece. 

* Caetajji* iiit p. 858. 
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shot. Above the front was a gaJler>^ open on all sides, which commanded 
a view of the coontrj^ round This gallery had marble columns of alien 
origin, carried tiff from buildings erected by the Persian kings, which 
supported the roof with its ceiling decorated in the style of a Byzantine 
church. The court was enclosed, not, in the first Instance, by walls, but 
merely by a ditch, To the south of the mosque was erected the residence 
of the governor, which included the State Treasury. It was built of fire- 
baked bricks taken from Persian royal edifices at Hira, and the architect 
was Ruzhih of Hamdan (Ecbatana). who had previously been the Persian 
govemof of the place. 

During the caliphate of Muawlya I (661-680) the mosque of Kufa 
was rebuilt on a larger and more splendid scale under the direction of 
his lieutenant, Ziyad. who employed Persian workmen who were not 
Moslems. One of these, who in the past had worked for the Sassanid 
monarchs. and to whom Ziyad had imparted the idea that was m his 
mind, though he was unable to put it into form, made a design for him 
on the model of the structures raised by the Sassanid kings, that is to 
say, an immense colonnade with columns 30 cubits high, formed of stone 
drums from Ahwaz, held together by iron clamps and beddings of lead. 
The ends and the back side were closed by walls. The design w-as 

accepted.' , 

The new strucLure was^ we may believe, the one seen by Ibn Juuair 

in 11S4.- Its dimensions were very large. The place of prayer, on the 
south side, had five aisles, while the remaining three sides of the court had 
two apiece. These aisles were divided by columns built up of solid stone 
drums bedded on molten lead. The roof rested immediately upon them, 
and in height they far surpassed those of any other mosque. 

To judge from still existing buildings, or from others which have dis¬ 
appeared. but of which we have descriptions, and until fresh discoveries are 
made, the second mosque of Kufa was, in the first place, the e^iiest embodi¬ 
ment of the type unintentionally formulated by Mohammed in the case of 
his own dwelling at Medina, that is to say. a court enclosed by a wall, and 


‘ CRETAN.. A^nali. Ui, PP. 857^6=- '''■ P^' 

^47-149; Lamme-NS, ZtAd /iff A&iAi. Am.ahi, gp. cil.. woL iii, j, pp. 8 j6^?8. Caetakj. 

CArawgrap/iia, pp. >99, S07. 

■ Op. cit, pp. 198-100. 
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provided with a covered place having^ a flat roof supported by pillars,^ a 
regulation which w-as the origin of the colonnaded mosque plans of the first 
Moslem centuries. And, secondly, it is the earliest instance of the court 
surrounded by cloisters. In the previous cases, the Kaaba of Mecca had a 
mere enclosure wall, and the court of the mosque of the Prophet at Medina 
was confined in a similar manner. 

The Mosque al-Aqsa at jERUSALE%f was thought by De to 

have been built on the site of Justinian Is (527-565) great basilica of the 
Virgin, which he pictured as having an aisled nave with timber roofs supported 
by two tiers of columns, and also by wall-shafts carried on corbels. Of this 
church he would have us see portions of the fai^de writh its doors. When 
Chosroes H ^cked the city in 614, the Christian sanctuary ivas probably 
burned, but it seems to hat^e been restored at once, at any rate, so far as 
the church proper was concerned, for when the Caliph Otnar {634-644) came 
to receive the submission of Jerusalem, he made his devotions in the building. 

Later, Abd al-Malik (685-705) erected the mosque al-Aqsa on the site 
of the restored basilica of Justinian, and we may believe that he gave it the 
form of a court stnTOundcd by porticoes of varying depth. The year 692 
saw the completion of the vfork. The structure was barely finished before 
it suffered from earthquakes. In the caliphate of Mansur ( 754 " 775 ) east 
and west sides collapsed and were rebuilt. Soon after, in the time of Caliph 
Mahdi (775-785), the building was once more ruinous and almost abandoned. 
The plan was then changed, the length being diminished and the breadth 
increased ; and, apparently, the mosque received the form w'hich, in spite of 
numerous modifications in detail winch ii has undergone, it preserves to-day. 
The changes made by Mahdi are supposed to have consisted in the con¬ 
struction of the domed transept, at the expense of the nave and aisles, and 
the addition of four aisles. 

After the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders (1099) the Templars 
turned the mosque into a royal residence, built a church and living-rooms 
within it, and converted part of the substructures into stables. When Saladjti 
recaptured the city and restored Moslem rule (11S7), he had every trace of 
the Christian religion in the building obliterated, restored it to the form and 
uses of a mosque, and gave orders for Its repair and embellishment. It was 

' Caetahi, Aiimi/i, toL i, pp, 446, 447. * Tftnplt dt Jir«tid€m^ pp. 69-79, 99-104. 
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then that the transept was subjected to radical alterations, with the result that it 
has become an arcbaeotogical pu^de. In 1336 a nephew of Saladin erected the 
existing portal of the fa^de (Fig, 5, p. 19). In 1337 Nasir Mohammed repaired 
the hack wall. Further restorations took place in ^34Sf 1347. ^509’ 1S17. 

The story told by Le Strange^ is difTerent. Omar built a mosque at 
Jerusalem, m all probability of wood. Presumably about the year 691, Abd 
al-Malik rebuilt the mosque al-Aqsa. The greater part of it must have 
fallen In an earthquake which is put In the year 746, but is not mentioned 
by the ancient chronicles of Tabari (X century) and Ibn al-Alhir (1160- 
1223). Mansur's restoration is placed about 771. A second earthquake Is 
made responsible for another destruction, but it was rebuilt by Mahdi about 
780, with increase of length and reduction in breadth. Between 83S and 844 
Abdalla ibn T,ahir, the independent governor of Khurasan, built a porch 
with marble columns in front of the northern facade. 

The earliest description of this mosque, that of Muqaddasi (r, 985),* 
mentions Abd al-Malik’s building, the walls of which were constructed of 
hewn stone, the blocks being dressed and adjusted with care, and crowned 
with battlements. He also refers to earthquakes which happened after the 
coming of the Abbasides (750). and involved the collapse of the ivhole 
building with the exception of the mihrab and its surroundings^ Further, 
he notices the restoration carried out by a caliph, supposed to have been 
Mahdi, when the portions spared by the earthquakes were preserved 

The new mosque was more substantially constructed than its predecessor. 
It had twenty-six entrances, fifteen of which were in the front or north side, 
and e!e\'en on the east. The doors of the facade were enclraed by the 
marble-columned porch of Abdalla ibn Tahir. The court, on the right or 
western side, had cloisters with marble columns and piers, and, on the further 
or northern side, rooms with vaulted ceilings decorated with mosaics. On 
the left or eastern side there tvere no cloisters. 

The mosque proper had its central part covered by a lofty^ roof of great 
extent sloping outwards, above which rose a magnificent dome. The surfaces 
were covered with sheets of zinc. The structure w-as not in contact with the 
eastern wall of the court, but was separated from it by an interval, the reason 
being, either that Caliph Omar had ordered the erection of a place of prayer 

^ Paififim uffdft fhi Afasiems, pp, S3-171* 

* MugADt).*si (r.4 Stiange). OatHfi/icm a/ Paknine, pp. 41.48. 
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in the said space, and the commands of the sovereign were regarded as 
binding; or because, if the building bad been extended as far as the wal), 
the mihrab, which ought to come midway in that wall, would not have 
coincided with the axis of Abd al-Malik's rotunda, and this would have been 
a shock to Moslem sentiment, 

The mosque suffered again from earthquakes in 1016 and tOJ4, when 
Abdalla ibn Tahir s porch fell, the walls enclosing die Haram were damaged, 
and the dome was shaken. Zahir {1020-T035) had the latter restored by the 
architect Abdalla from Cairo. In fact, Naslri Kusru,^ on his visit in 1047, 
found only five entrances on the north and ten on the east, which points to 
a reduction in the number of openings in order to Increase the defensive 
value of the wall. The porch at the entrance had also disappeared. At this 
moment the dimensions of the mosque were 120 cubits from north to south, 
and 150 from east to west, which is equivalent to 300 by 240 ft. It contained 
two hundred and eighty marble columns supporting arches of stone. The 
central mihrab, flanked by four columns of cornelian colour, had decorations 
of enamelled work, like the massive dome out of which it opened. The 
ceilings were carved. The great central door in the entrance front was of 
metal covered with exquisite niello work, and had been given by Caliph 
Mamun (313-833). 

In 1099 the building, which appears to have been damaged in the 
capture of the city, was handed over to the Templars, who rearranged it 
and reduced it to its present proportions. Ali of Herat, writing in 
recorded some of the measurements, which correspond fairly with the actual 
dimensions. 

Saladin, on his recovery of Jerusalem, restored the edifice to its original 
use, re-dedicated the mihrab, executed various decorative schemes, and made 
the alterations still to be seen in the transept. Under Nasir Mohammed, Sultan 
of Egypt (t 293*94, 1^93-1308, 1309-1340), the south wall of the mosque 
was rebuilt, with two windows piercing it, and marble ornamentation. A 
description of the mosque by the topographer Mujlraddin in [496 shows that 
It was identical with what we see to*day. He gives the dimensions as 
230 fL from north to south, excluding the mihrab, and 170 ft. from east to 
west. On the north side were seven doors corresponding to as many aisles, 
on the west two, and on the cast one. 


OpL ClL, 79.^2. 
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Lastly, Caetani ^ believes that Omar, between 639-40 and 642-43, after 
restoring the Christian basilica erected on the ruins of the Temple of Jerusalem, 
raised, on the platform of Herod's Temple 37-4), a mosque of verj* rough 
and primitive construction, consisting at best of timber, resting on the remains 
of the church ot the Virgin, and covered with a roof of a temporary nature. 
This church in-as so notorious in the whole of Western Asia that it figures 
in Mohammed’s famous dream, to be mentioned presently. As a proof of 
his view as to the poverty of Omar's building, he refers to the summary 
description given by ArculfA who saw it about 670: ' Ceterum in illo famOBo 
loco, ubi quondam templum magnifice const rue turn fuerat, in victnia muri ab 
oriente locatum, nunc Sarraceni quadrangulam orationis domum, quam subrectis 
tabu Us ei magnls trabibus super quasdam ruinarum reliquias construeiites, 
vili fabricati sunt opere, Ipsi frequentant: que utique domus tria hominum 
millia simuL ut fertur, capere potesn’ 

I will now endeavour in my turn to give an approximate explanation of the 

facts, 

(i) We know that Justinian's basilica, dedicated to the Mother of God. 
though begun by Archbishop Elias, was erected by that emperor at the instance 
of St, Sabbas, and with Theodores for its architect, in the space of at least 
twelve years : and that it was called the ' New ’ church of the Virgin, apparently 
to distinguisli it from two otlier churches of St. Marj.% VIZ. the one known 
as ‘in Probatica.' and the other in the Valley of Jehoshaphat,* both mentioned 
by Theodosius {£. 530).*' Justinian’s church must have been built after 530. as 
it is not referred to by Theodosius. 

(2} The account in Procopius “ brings out the difficulties which had to be 
overcome in the course of erection, as the church stood on a platform, part of 
which rested on the rock, while part was over a void, involving massive stone 
substructions. We learn from him that the church was called ‘ St. Mary’s/ 
but distinguished in hical usage as ' the New' ; that its like was not to be seen 
elsewhere ; that the exceptional width of the building created difficulties both as 

AjtwU, voL ui, a, pp. 950, 9J1 ; toI. iv, pp. 5*7-509. ChtvnfigrapMa, pp. aoo^ J39. 

* Toblir, Ih’Mtm ft iesmpiitaits Tirrm Ssndat^ voL i, p. 145 ; Rtlaiio de Ims SamtU^ 

icFtpta afi 

* CLXRaoKT Gakfeau, Rtoffi/FarfHele^e crimtaie, vol. li, pp. 137.160 \ La pHsf de Jhittaiem. 

Ui Perm ta 614. 

Tobler, op. ciL, voL i, pp, 65, 66 ; Theodosjus, ZV Terra Sanda. 

» Corpai s.^ptar%w histsriae hptantinat t Psocopivs, ZJf vol iti, pp. 321-324. 
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to the cQOstructiot] of the roof and the choice of a suitable tnaterial for it; 
that owing to the serious weight of the rodf with its ceilings, columns of very 
great ske had to be used; that the aisles (the number is not stated) were 
separated by colonnades in two tiers; and that the entrance was reached through 
a narthex, a square colonnaded fore-court, and a vestibule. 

A hostel for pilgrims, and a hospital for the sick of the poorer classes, were 
attached to the church. 

The design, in the matter of the coionnades, evidently followed that of 
Constantine's church of the Holy Sepulchre.^ That design was of Roman 
origin, for we remember that the city of Rome afforded instances of two- 
storied basilicas with tiers of columns or piers, earlier in date than the Christian 
era and the age of Augustus, Thus there was the tw’O-storied Basilica Fulvia 
Aemilia, so called from the censors of b.C, 1 79, Marcus Aemilius Lepldus and 
Marcus Fulvius Nobillor.* It is shown on a coin struck by Marcus Aemilius 
Lepidus (consul in b.c. 78) on the occasion of a restoration, whidt is reproduced 
by Babelon,^ and shown in the accompanying illustradon (Fig- 6, p, lo). Similar 
was the Basilica J ulia, reconstructed by Augustus, and dedicated in a.d. la.* as 
we arc told by the younger PHny.® It is hopeless to look for the design in the 
Ease before these dates, although, in the face of fects, it has been described as 
Oriental and Hellenistic.* 

It should be made dear that this basilica of Constantine’s at Jerusalem, 
which, we now know certainly, was distinct from and independent of the 
church called the ‘ Anastasis,’ did not terminate in the extraordinary form 
which De Vogii6^ imagined, though even nowadays there are people who 
shut their eyes and swallow it.* It ended simply in a semicircular apse of the 
same height as the rest of the building.^ Equally devoid of foundation is 

1 EusEBir^ {ed Hetkel), Vita Caastantinft iii, jj, 

* De Rusgiero, // ^i?ra pp. 396-399. 

* DescriptiOK histsriqve et da mtmfiaies de kt Romaim^ vol, i, p, 119 

* De Rnccasao, op. ctL, pp 4 jo3'4C2. 

* PuNiVB, Rfiitolatf T, 9; vi, 35. 

* CAlTASEOi JJankHetiitm in RaJia dfil steah Vial MiSf tirta, pp. 38, 39 The Burlingion 
Magazine, Dec. 1911J SrazrcowsKi, 7 %e Ofipn ^ CkritHm Art. LeroCx, Lis aripms dr 
(’i£fiee kyposijle tn Gritx, en Orient et (hs la Ramains, pp- 281-283. 

^ Les Igiisa de la Tent Sainte, pp. 326-335, pi «. 

* t_ABRoL, IXetianHaire darskA^^ie ekreiitnne et dt la Utaigie, irtjL t, i, col. 1S6, 187 ; 
LKCLERCq, Ah tidf 

* EusEBitis, Vita Constantiau iii* 38. 
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the three-lobed choir with w'hich the iniaginatfoit of others^ has endowed the 
church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, as founded by the Empress Helena 
personal examioation which I made of the outer walls, 
including testing of the different kinds of mortar employed, has confirmed 
me in the opinion, which I have stated elsewhere,- that this choir was 
really part of the works ordered by Justinian but not carried out according 
to his intentions. In fact he strongly disapproved of the attempt to fit a 
three-lobed sanctuary on to a basilican nave, and this is the inference to be 
drawn from the language which he used to his legate : 'The building which 
you have erected is badly put together.’® Fresh confirmation of my view 
has come from other sources."' Besides, in the time of Constantine, churches 
had semicircular endings, and not only in Palestine, but in Egypt as well, 
as the case of St. Menas at Kliarb Abu Mina shows.® 

(3) Antoninus of Placentia^ saw the church about the year 570 as he 
descended from Sion* and It was evidently the same building, for he found 
that it possessed ' xenodochia.’ He does not, however, indicate Its topo¬ 
graphical situation. Still, if we follow him in his pilgrim’s round, we find 
him, after visiting the church of the Virgin, at prayer in the Praelorlum, 
where stood the basilica of St. Sophia close to the platform which contained 
the remains of 'Solomon's Temple.'^ We may infer from this, with some 
semblance of support, that Justinian’s famous church stood in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Praetorium, and, more precisely, on what is known to-day as 
the Haram esh-Sherif; and this is the generally accepted view (Fig. 7, p. 19). 

(4) There can be no doubt that St. Mary’s was destroyed by fire in 
614, sharing the fate of every other church in Jerusalem. It is equally clear 
that no attempt was made to save it from its state of desolation, for it is 

* I'Iarvev, Lctuabv, llAi.Ton, CbUsO, HEADt,AU, The Ckurek ef KaHaty al Bffhlthtm, 

pp. Lethaiv^ Mtdiattjui Art^ PP- 5S1 59 - 

= G, T, Kjvoiha^ i> diltArtMutiura Li^mharda (T^oesdaer^ Romii), voL ii, pp, 34-^7; 

(iloepli, MiknoX pp^ i^^inirdk AnMketurt (Heidftmaniip IxindoD), toI ii^ pp. 

^ voL toL lojcsj, 1071 ; Eim cnius, Anfitdij. 

^ Paksfiae Pxpl^ati&n Fand^ 190S, p. 304 ; DfCKlE, Afasi?fiiy anfufid A ^ 

* KaufmasNp Dk arid dtts siafhfia/hslig/um der alkhdi^ikkt/t m d^r 

xi'i'StaifM/jdrtfduhm vol. T| pp» 40-T03. 

* Toelek, op. cit., Tol it p. 104; Ahtontsus MahtyHi 

I . liARKAb!^ d AlsacCj Zft de at /a Fbrkresj^ ArtfifMia. IV UAJiSAUf. MKigTHp- 

si.'VJfM, JVurtra Guia dt Tkrrs S&H/ 4 ir pp^ loghijj. 
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not mentioned among^ the churches restored by the patriarch Modcstus 
(6i6-6a6),i 

(5) Arculf does not refer to it. The ' templum ’ memionec] in the passage 
quoted just above, means the Jewish Temple, not the church of the Virgin 
or any Christian building, Arculf always describes churches by the words 
‘ basilica' and * ecclesia-’ ^ 

Nor does he fix the exact situation of the mosque of Omar. The 
indication is vague: in the neighbourhood of the temple. He only fixes the 
site {or ‘platea,' as Antoninus Martyr calls it) formerly occupied by Herod’s 
Temple, which was ‘in the neighbourhood of the eastern wall of the city,' 
This interpretation of ArculTs language is confirmed by Eucherius (r. 440), who 
wrote when neither Justinian's church nor the mosque of Omar were in 
existence. ' Templum vero, in inferiori parte urbis In vicinia tnuri ab oriente 
locatum magnificeque extructum, quondam miraculnrn fuit, ex quo parietis unius 
in ruinis quedam pinna superesl, reliquis ad fundamenta usque destructis.' ® 

(6) Mohammed's famous and visionary journey by night to Jerusalem and 
the seventh heaven, which took place before his residence at Medina, and 
actually m the year 621, seems to me to be connected with the Temple of 
Jerusalem, assuming that the enigmatical language of a verse of the Koran 
{xvii. i) — * Praise be unto him w'ho transported his ser\-ant by night from 
the sacred temple (al-Masgid al-Haram) to the farther temple {al-Masgid 
al-Aqsa)’—refers to Jerusalem; and always remembering that the story* of 
the visionary journey rests almost entirely on tradition.^ It was in that 
temple that the Prophet met Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and other prophets, 
and joined with them in prayer. In the centre, again, of that temple rose 
the Sacred Rock, the scene of Abraham's intended sacrifice of his son, the 
site of David's altar, the early ' qibla ’ of the Israelites, believed to be the 
centre of the w’orld. On tliat rock had descended and been set up the 
ladder of fire which, with the help of the archangel Gabriel, Mohammed 
had climbed to visit the seven heavens, and by which he had retunted 
to earth. That rock Ab<l al-Malik had tried to make the rival of the Black 

^ voL iKUCKUr coL 14371 142Sj AHftih'At Cii, 

EtfTTCflivSp Aitmits. 

^ ToBLEtt* op. citp vol. u PP* 141*302 ; dt Jjkys 

* Toblleui, op, dt,^ vqL i, p. 521 

* JSLt Lifi qf pp, ^2-95. Noldeke, Schwallv, Q(frdm^ 

voU i, p. 1^4^ Sphenger, Daj /e^n iW ftkrt da vot ii, p. 537* 
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Stone of the Kaaba. And to this day popular belief connects it with the 
Prophet’s vision, and points in proof to the impression left by bis turban 

and by the hand of the arcbanpel Gabriel. 

Of that temple nothing was left but the platform on which it stood, 
while it is possible that the rock was no longer exposed to view in 
the days of Mohammed, though it is sdU pointed out by the Bordeaux 
Pilcfrim in 333/ But there can be little doubt that both suiTirived in 
the^ vivid memory of the Jews, who were, in most cases, the source of 
the Prophets inspiration when he came to lay down his rules of rdigious 
obligation.^ 

The Prophet's Journey cannot have had any connection with Justip- 
ian’s basilica of the Virgin. In this part of Asia the best known, 
the most sacred, and the most famous Christian monument was the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

(7) The dimensions of the mosque of Omar cannot have been small, 
considering the number of the faithful which, according to ArcuJf. it could 
hold. The structure may have consisted of colonnades made up of shafts 
taken from other buildings, with wooden roofs- The employment of columns 
would explain the story of the collapse of the mosque,® which may have 
been due, not so much to the haste with which it was constructed, as to 
the width of the aisles, Arculf, in fact, mentions the use of great beams. 
The small account in which he held the edifice may be due to the absence 
of ornament, or to its very mean character. The mosque did not possess 
a mihrab, and the qihla was represented by a stone.* 

It may be mentioned here that there was another mosque of Omar at 
Jerusalem, connected with the Holy Sepulchre, and built between 877 and 
940.* 

(8) It was Abd al-Malik who rebuilt Jerusalem's earliest mosque, and 
his object was to outdo in splendour the * MartjTion ' of the Holy Sepulchre. 
He achieved no small success, if we are to judge by the rotunda which he 
raised in front of the building, and by the elegance of the remains of the 

^ ToaLES, op, dtp vol i, p, i 7 ^ a BorJigdla Nierusal^m 

» Caetahi, Aftnah\ voL pp* 45 ®* 

■ Ibid, Tol iii, 3^ 94** 

* Fafr. vol cxl, coL iioo ; 

* EoL it, pp, joj-362 ^ CLEftiiONT^GAKia^tr, Zu ^ 

la maspi/t d'OTnar ^ 
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Fig 5,^—JerUiSLiltini. of tliL^ xMosqutr d-Aqsii (XIII cent). 



Fig. —Jerusalem. 'V'iew of th^ Haram esh-Shurif, or sarred enclosure. 
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mosque which met the eyes of Muqaddasi.^ and surpassed that of the great 
mosque of Damascus. 

The language of the geographer ^ seems to imply that opposite to the 
mihrab seen by him, rose the dome of the central nave, carried on arches 
springing from isolated piers, and also on waJl-piere. In that case the qibla 
of Abd al'Malik $ mosque must have stood beneath a dome, and a transept 
must have existed, the plan being originally in the form of a T. 

On the other hand, the account of Nasirt Kusru * shows that the central 
dome rested on sixteen marble columns, which might well suggest the idea 
of a reconstruction of the original dome between 9S5 and 1047. or, more 
precisely, in connection with the works ordered by Zahir. According to 
Ibn Khaldun < (who mistakenly ascribes to Walid what was done by his 
father), it was through the Greek emperor that the caliph obtained the 

budders and mosaic-workers required for the erection and decoration of the 
mosque al-Aqsa. 

(9) De Vogue‘‘ long ago called attention to the radical changes effected 

by Saladin at the end of the building. Now it seems to me that, if nothing 
else, the feature in this part which was constructionally of most importance, 
VIZ. the wooden dome, w^as on this occasion rebuilt from the ground. As a 
matter of fact, Ali of Herat in 1173 recorded the following dimensions of the 
dome Itself; diameter, 40 ft., height from the pavement, 90 ftJ The dimensions 
of the existing dome, which is of ovoidal section and made of wood, are, on 
the contrary', hardly more than 24 m. {79 ft.) for the internal height, and 
V ^ diameter. Moreover, the niche-shaped pendentives, recalling 

those of the mosque of Hakim at Cairo, though Kghtened by hollow circles, 
suggest a later date than the second half of the XI century, and ceruinly could 
not belong to the ponderous dome seen by Nasiri Kusru. 

(10) The central nave of the existing mosque, about 12 m. (39^ ft.) 
m width, (s very' probably in its main lines that of Abd al-Malik. remodelled 

y lahdi (Fig, S, p. 20). 1 say in its main lines, for the pointed arches are 
unquestionably later than the caliphate of Mahdi; in his time and in these 
countries pointed arches were not systematically used in buildings. The 
columns seem to belong to the work of Justinian, as is indicated by the 

^ Op. C^, p. 41, J MOQADDAEI, op. ciL, pp. 4J, 4a. 

Op. ai,, p. 80, * vol ii, pp. ^68, 375, 

* Zf Tmpii yii^saiemi lai- 

^ ^ Lb Straitge, Pk/estint undir pp, ro3^ lo^. 
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unifonnity of iheir bases and the flat moulding of these, just as in the case of the 
isolated columns in the socalled Golden Gate close by {Fig. 9, p. 20), which 1 
regard as belonging to the same period* De Vogue thought that it was later 
than the IV century, but not going beyond the end of the VL^ Moreover, 
some of the Corinthian capitals, especially the better specimens, such as the 
first and second seen in Fig^, 8, which have been made for their places^ belong 
to the time of Justinian, and, with their stiff and twisted leaves with their points 
sharply turned over, recall the capitals of the same class in the Golden Gate, 
The rest of the capitals betray a lifeless, stylistic imitation of those which we 
have described, and may be referred to the time of Mahdl, who. among other 
things, in a restoration of the nave, considerably increased its height so that 
it rose above the aisles, and gave it a gabled roof.^ These also fit their 
columns, showing that they were made for their places. De Vogiid’s failure 
to realize the nature of this imitative art led him into mistakes about the date 
of al-Aqsa. Byzantine Corinthian capitals may also be found in other parts 
of the mosque (Fig. lo, p, 39): some have the basket form (Fig. 11, p/ 29) 
others are melon-shaped of the VI century, I have given elsewhere a brief 
account of the Byzantine capitals in Jerusalem.® 

All this points to the conclusion that these columns, which are about 
^ cm. (2 ft. ri in.) in diameter, belonged to the basilica of the Virgin 
Their squat proportions may be due, not to any diminution they have 
suffered, but to the intention from the outset of making them suitable for 
carrj-mg a second range of columns, as well as supporting the great weight 
of the timber roof. Certainty as to their origin might be obtained by 
venfication of the tint of the marble of which they are composed, for we 
know from Procopius that they were flame-coloured : ‘ which in colour resemble 
a ame of fire.’ This, togetlier with the inference drawn from the account 
of Antoninus of Placentia, is the only light which can be thrown on the 
existence of Jusimian's basilica on the platform of Herod’s temple But 
about Its orientation we may say something more, for whatever was its precise 
site m the localitj-. we may be sure that it was set east and west as was 
usual m that i^nod, and not north and south. There were no local conditions 
to make the latter course necessary. Jn any case, the words of Procopius 

’ L* TtmpU di J^rHioIem, pp, 64-68. 

’ Muqaddasi, op. cit, pp. 41, 4j. 
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show that the sanctuary' was at the east end: *. * , but a fourth part of 
the church was wanting towards the south and east, where the priests have 
to perform divine service.’ 

All the same, there is no reason to think that the present nave of the 
mosque al-Aqsa was originally the nave of the church of the Virgin. It 
has the Moslem and not the Christian orientation, and it is set in relation 
to the Dome of the Rock. I may add that the evidence of a marble slab 
with the print of one of the Saviour's feet in the transept of the mosque, 
which some have used to support the idea that the church originally stood 
here, is baseless. The footprint, supposing it to be the same, was noted by 
Antoninus Martyr in the church of St, Sophia.^ 

{ii) It is not dear whether i\bd al-Maiik’s mosque had minarets. The 
earliest accounts are silent about them, as is Muqaddasi, who lived at 
[erusalem. The four minarets with which it has been provided appear only 
at a late period, and in narratives which are mostly of an apocryphal character,- 
Still it would not be surprising to find four towers for the call to prayer, 
in the form in which we do find them in 673. connected with the mosque 
of .Amr at Fystat. 

Abd al-Malik’s mosque seems to have exhibited two notewonhy 
peculiarities, They are these: the dome rising above the mihrab, and the 
T-shaped plan. These features, apparently, did not belong to any earlier 
mosque. 

The Congregational Mosque of Amr at Fustat (Old Cairo) was 
erected in 642 by Amr, the invader of Egypt (639), during the caliphate 
of Omar (634-644), in the city of Fustat or ' Fossacum,' founded by him, 
and known by the double name of Fustat Misr.^ Later, the city was enlarged 
by the suburbs of Askar (750) and Oattai (868),^ and remained the capital 
of Egypt until the rise of Cairo, 

At the outset its dimensions were not imposing. The roof was rude 
and low, and seems to have been supported by a few columns taken from 
other buildings. The floor was of pebbles set in concrete. It is very probable 
that the internal walls were built of unbaked bricks left rough. The lighting 

^ Tobler, op, dL, w>l. i, p, >04; .AifTDsiNus Marttii, LacgruM Sandontm, 

* Stiiange,M f pp^ 140-151^ 170, 

* BcTTLEa^ Arad CcnptiJt ^pp- 

* HoLtit5iA, BASSirt, Arnold, f pp* S35-S4<5, Cair^ 
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presumably came from openings in the roof, just as it does in the great 
colonnade to-day. The orientation was inaccurate, and the whole building 
so uninviting chat at the conclusion of the services the faithful preferred to 
adjourn for purposes of recreation to the surroundings of the Friday meeting- 
place in the open air. 

Its dimensions were 50 by 30 cubits, that Is to say, some 28 by t; m. 
(about 92 by 56 ft.). There were six entrances, two on each of the north, 
east, and west sides respectively. It did not possess either an internal 
court, Or a mihrab, or a minaret. It was bounded on every side by a street; 
and to the east, some 4 m. (13 ft) distant, stood the house of the 
founder. 

In 673, during the caliphate of Muawiya (661-680), Maslama ibn 
Mukhaliad, the governor of Egypt, had it enlarged on the north and east, 
the floor covered with matting, an open court formed on the outside, the 
walls plastered, and four towers erected, one at each angle. The number 
of mueir^ins was increased, and they were ordered to chant the prayer at 
daybreak instead of using the hammer. All this took place in 672-73.^ 

Towards 696 the governor, Abd al-Aziz, pulled down the whole or a 
part, and rebuilt the mosque with additions on the west and north. But the 
roof still remained low, and ten years later it had to be raised This 
implies that Abd al-Aziz demolished only part of the building, and was 
obliged to maintain throughout the low elevation of the original roof. 

1 ma^ remark that the lowness and poverty of Amr's building are 
anything but calculated to prove the much-vaunted ability of the Coptic 
architects, or their love of lofty roofs; even supposing, as has been stated 
as a fact in some quarters, that, from the accession of I^Iuawiya to the 
time of the Tatimids, the Moslem rulers employed their services for the 
works they carried out.- 

in 711 the Caliph W^id I (705-715) gave orders to the governor. Qurra 
ibn Shiarik. to demolish it completely and rebuild it from the ground. The 
site was enlarged on the south and east, a mihrab constructed in the form of 
a niche, and four entrances made on the east, four on the west, and three on 
the north. The execution was entrusted to one Yahya ibn Hanzala, whom 
Amari suspects to have been of Persian origin ; and the work w^as finished in 
the space of thirteen months. 


* CAETAfiir p. ^33, 


^ Whihhaw, Ara^i^ Sfaini pp. i6p 133. 
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In 7jS'16 the treisury of the mosque was built. The fact that it was 
covered by a dome, and that afterwards a fountain was set beneath it. suggests 
that its form was similar to that of the trt^ury in the congregational mosque 
at Damascus: that is to say. it rested on isolated supports. In 750-51, when 
Salih ibn Ali was governor, four colonnades were added on the north. In 
791 the governor Musa ibn Isa added an open space in front of the north 
wall. In 826 orders issued from the governor Abdalla ibn Tahir to enlarge 
the building on the west, preserving the original arrangements. The works 
were completed by Isa ibn Yazid (S27-S29), The mosque now covered an area 
of 190 by 150 cubits, or about 109 by 86 m, (358 by 2S3 ft.). The number 
of columns was reckoned at tJiree hundred and seventy-eight. The walls were 
pierced by thirteen entrances, three on the north, five on the east, four on 
the west, one on the south ; and there were five minarets. 

We hear of other additions in 851-52 and 872, and also of a fire, the 
damage from w*hich W'as repaired by Ibn Tulun. The earthquake of 885 did 
some injurj% and in 886 another fire destroyed much of the work of AhdaUa 
ibn Tahir, w’hich was made good by Khumarawayh (S83-S95). in 936 nearly 
all the columns were embellished. In 968 a fresh addition was made. The 
mosque had mosaic decorations which Hakim (996-1020) in 997 concealed 
under whitewash. This caliph also carried out some works in the court 
Under Mustansir (1035-1094) a minaret was added, and in the same caliphate 
Nasiri Kusru reckoned four hundred marble columns. In 116S-69, under 
the last Fatimite caliph, Adid (ndo-nyi), it was burned when Fustat was 
fired (the conflagration lasted fifty-four days) in order to prevent its occupation 
by Amalric, King of Jerusalem (1162-1173). Saladin, on becoming ruler of 
Egypt (1169-1171-1193). carried out a restoration in 1172-73, rebuilding the 
side which contained the qibla, that is the southern. Repairs were executed 
between 1250 and 1257, and between 1260 and 1277. On the last occasion 
the north wall was rebuilt. More repairs ivere done in 128S. 

The mosque suffered severely in the memorable earthquake of 1303, 
when the colonnades on the north and east sides of the court collapsed. 
The Sultan Nasir Mohammed (1293-94, 1298-130S, 1309-1340) had it 

restored, the works being entrusted to the scribe Ibn Kattab. At the end 
of the XIV century it was on the verge of min, but the merchants had it 
restored, and the whole south side rebuilt. The work was finished In 1401. 
It seems that some repairs vrere executed under the Sultan Mohammed ibn 
Qait Bey (1495-1498). In 1798 the whole was restored, and the mosque 
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assumed the general aspect which it presents to-day in spite of various minor 
repairs at different tImesJ 

E'rotn the storj' of the vicissitudes of the structure here set forth, and 
mainly derived from the ' Kliab al-Mavaiz’ of Maqrizi,^ it will readily be 
seen how difficult, not to say impossible, it is to hit on the right solutions 
iti a building which has undergone so many reconstructions and restomtions. 
Difficulties of this kind a.re increased by the wretched condition of the sides 
of the court and their colonnades. Of those on the east and west only the 
bases survive; on the north only one row of columns is left. Under these 
circumstances I shall omit any detailed description, though the materials 
are ready to my hand, and confine myself to exhibiting the plan and two 
views of the building as it is to-day (Figs. 12, 13, 14, pp. 27, 29, 30), with 
the addition of a few pertinent observations. 

(1) The mosque as founded by Amr, was simply a quadrangle com¬ 
posed of colonnades enclosed on every side by walls, and devoid of any 
trace of the plan which afterwards became distinctive of congregational 
mosques, and had been already applied in the second mosque of Kufa in 
the days of Muawiya. The internal divisions were, very' probably, of equal 
breadth, for even now the central nave ending in the principal mthrab is no 
wider than the others. 

Of Amr's structure no vestige w'hatever remains, Walid, with his 
demolition of the old mosque and enlargement of the new, erased it for 
ever from the list of Moslem monuments. The fact has been noticed 
before now.** 

(2) The southern part of the present mosque, that Is to say the place 
of prayer, though it may preserve fragments of the enclosing wall containing 
the qibla, as well as the plan of the aisles, with many of the marble columns 
of Roman or Byzantine origin, brought from other buildings, and belonging 
to Walid’s reconstruction. Tahir's enlargement, and Khumarawayh's restoration, 
has nothing to show above ground older than Saladtn’s rebuilding or. perhaps, 
even the later one of 1401. 

> Caetasj, voL ir, pp. 563-570. Tie Aroi Cmqutit sf Egypt^ pp, 343, 344, 

Tht Journal of iht Eoyai Asiaiif Soiitty, i 3 go, pp. 759-800; Corbett, The hitiory of tkt Mosque 
oj Amr at Qtd Calm. LASM-Poai.E, A hitiory f Egypt in the Middle Aga, pp. 17, 73, 301, 302, 
Amasi, op. dt, vol lit, 1, pp. 83a, 833, Nasiii Ktiseu, op. cit, p. 24.7, 

- Lake, Tit manueri and (uUoms of the modem Egyptians (ed. E. Rhys), App. F., pp. 60J-606. 

■ Ibid., App. F., p, 587. 
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The pointed .Torches larger than semicircles and raised on verj' tall 

imposts, which are used throughout, have certainly nothing to do either 

with Walid, to whose time belongs the earliest employment of the round 

arch with a slight suggestion of the horse-shoe form; or with Abdallah tbn 

Tahir, for the pointed arch larger than a semicirde, in its simple form, Le. 

not elevated, was systematically used for the first time in the mosque of 

Ibti Tulun (873-73, S79) ; or 

with Khumarawayh, for it 

was only m 970 that the 

builders of the mosque al- 

Azhar decided to employ the 

pointed horse - shoe arch 

springing from a high base. 

Consequently, all that 

has been asserted about the 

great antiquity of the mosque 

which bears the* name of 

Amr, falls to the ground- 

(3) We have no predse 

information as to the nature 

of the four towers erected in 

673 by order of Muawiya. 

Maqrizi does not describe 

them as minarets. It has 

been supposed that they had 

the form of wooden sentry' 

boxes set at the angles of Fig. (Gum). Plan ofthe^ting 

7 , , Mosque of Amr. 

the tlat roof and reached by t ^ . 

stairs outside the building, 

and were used for the call to prayer ; that they were in fact the 
germ of the great tower minarets of the future. This idea receives some- 
support from the fact that, as Lite as 1050-51, the traditional site of the 
muezzin's chamber was on the roof of tlie place of prayer,^ 

But Maqrizi does mention the erection of a minaret by order of 


‘ The Journal oj the Royal Atiaik Sadety^ 1890, pp- 7 Ji- 7 Jii Corbett, The histury 0/ the 
Mosqae of Amr at Old Cairo. 
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Maslama ibn Mukhallad 'for the mosque which was in Fustat'—presumably 
the congregatioiial mosque of Amr. If this is so, there must have been five 
structures used by the muezzins for the to pmyer. Butler speaks 

dehnitely of minarets inscribed with the name of Maslama.^ Caetaiu' merely 
says that he built the first minaret. We will not attempt to solve the 
riddle, but are content to believe that the first minaret at Fustat was 
built in 673 and In the form of a simple tower, for we do not foiget that 
In Syria, from which country Muawiya’s order to Maslama came, minarets 
maintained that form as late as the X century,® while in Africa it is repre¬ 
sented by the one at Kairawan (721-727). 

ThK CoNCREOATtONAL MosQUE OF Kairawan.—O kba, governor of Africa, 
first set out the plan and then raised the edifice,^ apparently of ciay.^ The 
work of foundation was begun in 670-71 and finished in 674-75.® 

Hassan, who captured Carthage (696*705), found the structure standing 
and rebuilt it It has been supposed that to this occasion belongs the 
erection of the square minaret still in existence; but we shall see presently 
that its real author was liishr. By order of the Caliph Hisham (724-743), at 
the request of Bishr, the governor of Kairawan, the mosque was once more 
puDed dovm and rebuilt, as it was found to be too small, A third demolition 
and consequent reconstruction was carried out by the governor of Africa, 
Yazid (772-787). Ziyadat Allah I, the Aglabite emir of Africa <(816-837), 
razed it to the ground in order to rebuild it, Ibrahim 11 (874-902) 
lengthened the aisles of Ziyadat Allah T's mosque, that is to say, he set the 
existing portico against the old facade, and also constructed the porticoes 
on the east and west of the court.^ He made the gate al-Behu, or the 

^ ButleUt P* 343^ 

^ p+ ^S8, 

■ MUQA&DASr, op^ Cltt 7j. 

* AU£Aftr <Fagtwji)j Msi&irf tf /t voL i, 

pp. 15 17. lifa KhaImun (Dtf Skne)t dis tf dt 

ml i, p, /ffurnai Asia/i^iu^ 1841, voL pp. 117.1J0; Dl Sulue^ 

Bisfidre di ia ^ A/Fi^ur ft da fradi/t'/e di AVstwW. 

^ Amaki, op. ciLj vuL ij pp. 114^ 115. 

■ CAnfftoffrapAia^ pp. 548* 609. 

Mn order to simpUfir niainirs I nlwavs treat the side conlaining the qibla as the souih (tfanugh 
this docs not exactly coinod* witt the direction of Mecca), which also fises the idative orieiitation 
of the other sidias of 
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Fjg. io.— Jtimiiilum. al-Aqs^i, 

Capitnl of the VI ctnL 


Fig. 11,—Jernsaleni. Mosi^ue aUAqs+i, 
Capital of the Vl cent. 



Fig. 13,—Fiistal ^Foscjiie of Aiiir Ilf ccnt-^ 
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Fik. 14.—FuHtat (Cairo). Mosque of One of the ouier aislej 
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Pavilion, with the cupola belonging to it, and also the cupola In front of the 
inihrab. He embellished the wall above the mihrab, as well as the mihrab 
itself. Through all these changes the original mihrab and Bishr's minaret 
were left untouched. We hear of various later alterations, but they made 
no essential difference in the appearance of the building.’ We will now 
examine it in detail. 

The mosque forms an oblique parallelogram, with its principal axis 
directed towards Mecca. About a third of the space is occupied by the 
place of prayer, in front of which is a colonnaded quadrangle (Fig, 15, p, 32), 
The place of prayer, temple, or mosque proper (Fig. 16, p, 30), consists of 
sixteen parallel aisles bisected by a central wider aisle or nave, each of which 
contains seven bays formed by arches, the whole being bounded on the 
south by a broad aisle. These two main aisles, which strike the eye both 
in plan and elevation and form the letter T, recall, as has been remarked," 
the plan of the early Christian basilicas, such as the Constant ini an church 
of St. Peter on the Vatican at Rome, founded by Pope Silvester ( 314 “j 35 ) * 

Ziyadat^s new building and Ibrahim IPs additions are self-evident. We 
find conhnriation, too, of the statement in Bakri (106S) that Ziyadat Allah 
completely demolished the pre-existing mosque, retaining nothing but the 
original mihrab, and that against his will.'* This mihrab was not made by 
Okba, in whose days the qibla was designated by a stone. The earliest 
mihrab seems to have been the one erected in the congregational mosque 
of Damascus. 

Ziyadat Allah's mosque is, as a whole, the one we see to-day, both 
in plan and elevation. It was based on the form of a T, with just the same 
number of parallel aisles and arched bays as still exist. The horse-shoe 
arch was used exclusively. In order to make the roof as high as possible, 
without an excessive w'eight of wall, the arches were set up on high 
imposts, which recall the similar elevation of the architraves in the pillared 


'■ Lit monumtHti histt>ri</uet dt ia TVniiir, deuxi^me partic, Les tmmuisfn/t ara^es ; Salaoin, 
la motgu/t de Sid/ d Sraintuan, pjx 7-31. Mebcikk, Hhtam dt I'Afrique stpttft/ri&nak 

(Serifrie), vol, i, pp, 103-107, 354, 355, a8o. vVmaki, op. dt-, vol. i, p. 154 1 vol. ii, p- 4S. 
El Kairuas’I {Peliisaier et Remusai), Iliiioirt de VAfr^atf pp. 43, 43, 79, 83. 

* Saladis, Jm mctqnh dt Sidi £ 7 j 6 Ab d Kaireoan, p. 40. 

* Duchesne, Le iiikr ponfi^calis, vol. i, pp. *76, 193, 194- 

'‘Journal Auatique^ vol. xii, pp. 412-493; El Bekri {De Slane), Discriptisn dt rAfriqur 
teptiatrimak, 
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Fic. 15,—Plan of the Congregniornal Mosque of 
Kalmw^ (IX ceiiL). 

SAlAm?!, Ijm Jrm^a^c di Si^' OJt^ J AwrboR.) 
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hall of the temple of Hathor at Denderah (I century, a.d.) (Fig. 17, p. 39)- 
This feature of boldly stUted arches was destined to become one of the 
characteristics of Moslem architecture. 

In the colonnades which open on the court, as well as in those belonging 
to the great transverse nave, columns were used in pairs in order to provide 
starting points for both the longitudinal and the transverse arches. The 
same device appears in the central nave wherever a similar combination of 
arches occurs. 

The arches were secured, after the Arabic practice, from the danger of 
parting asunder or of earthquakes, by fixing chains or wooden beams in the 
imposts, but there was nothing to counteract any pressure on the outer walls. 
Chains had already been used by the Byzantines, as for instance in Si. Irene 
at Constantinople (Vlll century). In order to give more cohesion to the build¬ 
ing, two of the transverse arcades, the third and the sixth, were connected with 
the eastern and western walls by means of arches springing from waH-shafts. 

Behind Ziyadat Allah's mihrab, as retouched by Ibrahim, the original 
mihrab still exists walled-up. 

The only columns used were of alien origin. Veiy^ few' of these are 
fluted, but they form a varied collection of niarbles, sometimes of the greatest 
beauty, the like of which 1 have never seen equalled in any of the ancient 
mosques, erected as such, which I have examined. Some of these shafts 
have bases of ever)’ description, some have none at all. Some stand on the 
pavement, others are partly buried beneath it- Others are made to fit their 
place by the addition of a plinth. 

The capitals, in the same way. were taken from ancient buildings. Every 
shape, every kind of technique may be seen; and their range includes the 
Christian as well as the Pagan centuries. There are Corinthian capitals 
with acanthus foliage, whether of Roman or Byzantine character; Composite 
with plain or carv'ed leaves; cubical funnel-shaped capitals with lotus leaves 
framed by a band of reticulated carving, recalling specimens in San Vitale at 
Ravenna (526-547); in other (sses covered with zigzag ribbons or tendrils. 
Nor is the melon-shaped type wanting. 

The capitals are surmounted by shallow abaci of wood. A wooden abacus 
lias the advantage of providing an elastic stratum above the capital, thus 
protecting it from fractures. It is also more economical, as wood is very 
easy to work. 

Ibrahim II made no extension of Ziyadat Allah's mosque, hut only some 
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alteraitons* He constructetl the dome over the mihraK embellished the 
building, and added to its front a cwo^isled portico crowned by a cupola. 
In my opinion Ziyadat's mosque was reached through the enclosure formed 
by the present outer wall without its surrounding colonnades, which were 
added by Ibrahim II, What Ibrahim did may be summed up as follows:—* 

(I) T wo new colonnades were constructed inside the central nave leading 
to the mihrab, thus diminishing its width, while at the same time it was 
strengthened against the thrust of the dome which rose in front of the mihrab. 
This dome was erected at the same time From the columns sprang horse¬ 
shoe arches of slightly pointed form, decorated with bands twisted into a knot 
at the apex, like those of the external arcades. 

The dome (Figs. iS, 19, pp. 35, 39) rests on three open arches, and a fourth 
which is built up. They spring from clusters of isolated columns and from 
wall-columns, 1 he blind arch is decorated with a triplet of arches framing 
rectangular windows, and a couple of niches, the whole enclosed In a single 
arch, as was the fashion at Ravenna, ^ The spandrel spaces are filled by niches 
and roses. 

The transition from the square base to the octagon inside is formed by 
four hood-shaped pendentives at the angles in the form of shells. Round 
the octagon run eight blank arches springing from colonnettes supported by 
brackets. Four of them act as relieving arches to the pendentives, the 
otJiers surmount cusped arches, each of which is pierced by a sexfoil opening. 
This internal octagon is represented on the e.xterlor by a square mass relieved 
by arcading. 

In its turn the octagon inside piasses into the circular drum of the dome 
by means of spherical pendentives.- The drum itself is relieved by arches, 
some blank and others pierced by windows. The way in which the transition 
is effected recalls that in the baptistery of Neon at Ravenna (449 or 458-477), 
Externally the drum has a polygonal form. The cupola itself is composed of 
concave segments, the ribs starting from corbels. 

When the dome was built, the wall in which the mihrab ia set was 
decorated with metallic lustre tiles brought from Baghdad, and at Jthe same 
time the mihrab itself must have been altered, as is shown by its slightly 
pointed main arch. The arches in Ziyadai’s work are invariably round. 

' KivoiRiL, op. dt. (Hocpli) p. 40; fHciflemann). voL i. p. 39. 

^ Ibid. (Hdnenjjinn)* rol. pp, 39-J5, 
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But k is just possible that the alteration was made when the Fatimid 
Muizz tried to change the position of the qibla (656-5;).* 

(2) The eastern and western walls were strengthened on the inside by 
means of wall-arches carried on columns. 

(3) A two-aisled portico (Fig. so. p, 40) was constructed along the front of 
the place of prayer, slightly pointed arches of horse-shoe form being used, and 
alterations made in Ziyadat’s ^t^ade, the arches of which (less carefully built 
than those of Ibrahim 11 ) are 
larger than semicircles, and have 
decorative bands which are con¬ 
tinuous instead of forming a knot 
at the top like those of the outer 
portico. 

In front of the central en¬ 
trance was a dome called the 
' Qobba bab al-Behu,' or dome 
of the gate of the pavilion. 

Bakri^ writes of it in glowing 
terms. It was rebuilt in the first 
half of the XIX century. In its 
present form the square base 
passes into the 
means of niches in tlie angle.s 
filled in with two spherical seg¬ 
ments. The octagon has on 
each face an arch, four of which 
frame the pendentives, and is 

lighted by windows. It passes into the circle of the drum by the aid of 
shafts supported on corbels, which are designed to carry those parts of the 
drum which hang in the air. The interior of the drum Is encircled by an 
arcade pierced w'ith windows. The cupola is divided into concave sections, 
the ribs being supported by brackets. 

With regard to this dome we may remark that the device of using 
colonnettes for angle raccords is of considerable antiquity. 


Fig. 19-—Kairawan. CongregationaJ Mo^ue. 
Details in the donut of the mihrab (IX cent.). 


The internal 


’ Jourmai Aiiat^uif vol. siL, pp. 413'49} ; El Slane), Dtisription dt TAfrique 
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octagon of the Tower of the Winds, or Horologiom of Andronicus at 
Athens, dating from the II century u.C., or the early years of the first,' 
passes into the circle of the roof by means of dwarf shafts at the angles 
(Fig. 21, p. 40). 

(4) The lateral colonnades of the court were constructed. These must 
be 'the aisles added to the mosque* by Ibrahim unless by these 'aisles* 
are meant all the cloistered sides of the court. As Ziyadat's outer walls 
W'ere preser^'ed, they were strengthened by the addition of waU-arches, just 
as in the place of prayer. All these colonnades, viz. that in front of the 
sanctuary, and the two on the east and west sides of the court, evidently 
belong to the same age. except where they have been retouched or rebuilt. 
The masonry of the walls of the fai^ade. where they have not been repaired, 
is uniform : and the slightly pointed arches have been decorated with a band 
framing the arch and forming a knot at the summit, the centre of the knot 
being marked by a disc of green enamel. A number of these discs are still 
in place. 

With verj’ few exceptions the marble columns used are of alien origin, 
and various means have been taken to fit them to their places. In some cases 
marble carvnngs of the Roman epoch have been used for the purpose. The 
capitals (Figs. 22, 25* ^ 4 > P' 4 ') antiques, and illustrate every possible 

form and date, as do those in the mosque proper. By way of exception there 
are a few made expressly for their places, with clumsy plain leaves. The 
finest specimens were reserved for the colonnade through which the sanctuaiy* 
is approached. Here, among others, are a couple of funnel shape, with 
leaves of the wild thistle completely undercut, and pine cones at the angles, 
exactly like those on the breccia colonnettes of the mihrab. In the eastern 
cloister may be seen three of the funnel type exhibiting discs, leaves, and 
crosses, the latter being either erased or mutilated ; the whole without 
undercutting. 

The western side has original wall-arches. The eastern side in the last 
century underwent a considerable amount of restoration and reconstruction. 

In addition to the important works which we have described, Ibrahim 
must also have erected the two-aisled portico on the north side of the 

1 E. A. GAXDnsR, Andeiti Aihttii, pp. 4$&-49i. 

* lux KttALiMux. Hisfmrt des Btr^m tt As djnasHti musMlrntmes A rA/ri^tK septttUmjta/e, 
vi>L 1, pp. 4ZO, 41 [. 
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court, thus completing the quadrangular cloister in front of the mosque. As 
a matter of fact this part, in spite of the alterations and renewals whicdi it 
has undergone, does betray, where the masonry is ancient, its identit)- in date 
with Ibrahim's work- 

The minaret which bisects the northern arcade is placed to the left of 
the main axis of the mosque {Fig. 26, p. ^pi). It is in the form of a massive 
tower about 26 m. (85 ft) high, the side in front being not less than 10.70 m. 
{35 ft), and is constructed of materials taken from older buildings, including 
carved and inscribed stones of the Roman period. The walls are 3 - 3 ^ 

{10 ft to in.) thick at the base. 

The door which opens on the court exhibits another fragment of 
Roman origin in its lintel, above which U a relieving arch of horse-shoe 
form. In the XI century a second entrance was made, as is mentioned 
by Bakri,^ It has similar rectangular windows with relieving arches of the 
same form. 

At the point where the tow*er is set back a second stage begpns, the 
faces of which are relieved by blank arches of horse-shoe form. The 
materials, so far as can be judged from the very little which is visible inside, 
are different from those of the lower stage of the tower. The form of the 
external arches would suggest the time of Ziyadat Allah; but as things are, 
it would be hazardous to give any definite opinion about it, for we do not 
know whether the earliest minarets terminated in a simple roof to cover 
the tower and shelter the muezzin, or in some construction of masonry. The 
earliest example of a minaret with an additional structure on the top that 
is knoivn to me is the one erected by the Caliph Mutawakkil {847-861) 
at Samarra, where the shaft was designed to carry a kiosk crowned by 
a cupola. 

Above the second stage rises a third, with open arches supporting a cupola 
resting on angle niches. It is the result of a reconstruction carried out in 
the first half of the XIX century. 

The lowest stage is the minaret built by Bishr, acting under the orders 
of Hisham, and not by Hassan as Bakri says.* It was precisely in the time 
of Hisham that the site was secured, for the foundations were laid in w'ater. 


* Jauntal Atin^quey vol. *ii, pp- .■ Bexri (De Slane), de rAfriqut 

Sfp/rntrionaU. 

* Ibid. 
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as we are told by the same writer.^ The confusion in Bakri must be due to 
the mention of Hassan's name in place of that of Hisham. 

The exterior faces of the walls, both of the mosque and of the court, 
including; the buttresses of various form and size with which they are 
strengthened, are so uniformly covered with coats of whitewash that any sort 
of examhmtton of them is impossible. I will conhne myself to noting that 
the verj'' few pieces of wall surface which are visible, viz. those in the tower 
buttresses at the outer angles of the mosque proper, have evety^ appearance 
of belonging to the work of Ibrahim IL 

Of the ten entrances which existed in the time of Bakti in the XI 
century, the two now walled up, which oijened into the frontal portico, 
must be the oldest They were designed to give access to Ziyadat’s 
court, and were closed in the course of the works of Ibrahim IL What 
the age of the others may be ( cannot say. 1 only note that the cupola 
of the portico in front of the ‘Bab Leila Regiana' gate, erected in 12S4 
(Fig, 27, p. 5t), has the same form as the one belonging to the corresponding 
western gate, as well as the one which crowns the minaret, and was rebuilt 
in the last centu^y^ In all three the square base has, besides the angle 
niches, a small niche in each side. 

Apart from its state of preservation and the great variety of ancient 
columns and capitals which it contains, the most remarkable features of the 
congregational mosque of Kairawan are: the T plan of the two main aisles, 
the wooden ties for the arches, the hood-shaped pendentives in the dome 
over the mihrab, and the minaret, so far as it is origuial. 

The plan may possibly have been used previously in the mosque al-Aqsa 
at Jerusalem ; but we have no certain information. As far as I can see, the 
mosque of Kairawan was the first example. In Walid's mosque at Damascus 
(706-714) the architect merely led up to the qibla by a wide transverse aisle. 

As to the wooden ties, apparently a device of the Moslem age, though, 
as we saw before, they were found in Sl Irene at Constantinople as early 
as the Vill centurj'. it has been said that they were employed as far 
back as the time of Abd al-Malik in the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem 
(687-691).=^ Doubts, however, have been thrown on the date of the arches 
to which they belong. And therefore those in the mosque of Kairawan 
may be regarded as the oldest specimens, h seems to me that these ties 

1 /ounm/ voL rii. pp. 41* ^92; Eu Bskiu, de I'Afri^M 

* Voctrf^ 7V«p//r di p. ^3. 
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Fi G. I S.—Kill rawan, Coi^grt^gational Mdsque, Dome of i h tr iia ihiab (I X cent.). 
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Fniv 20 . —^Kairawan. Fu^adtr of thi^ Congrtgiilioml Md^iLiue (IX cettli). 



Fig. ti.—AihctiTir Tower of llitr Wimis ur Kurulogiiiiii of ^VtidisTOicu^ 
Interior of tlie nupqk (U or I oenL ii,c.). 
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Fit;. 22 . —K^imwjirL 

Mtisijtit:. Capitals of ihc co3un- 
ruidtfs. 


Fig, 24.—Kaitaw^iD. Cortytej^ational 
Mo&quu:. Cajiitnls of tfc^e ajlon- 

rudes. 



Fic:_ 23^—^Kairawan. Congnigatlonal 
^^^}sqlle, Capiialii of The colon * 
nadt^. 
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are coQtiected with the great devatioa given to the arches, demanding 

some counteracting force. , 

With regard to the conical pendentives. I have not succeeded so tar m 
discovering along the northem coasts of Africa any examples earlier than 
those in Italy, It was probably by way of Stcily, evacuated by the Byzantines 
in 882. and finally conquered by the Moslem armies of Ibrahim in 895, that 
this Romano-Campanian invention reached Kairawan. Nor have I come 
across any older examples shaped like shells and framed within arches, and 
recalling the decorative treatment of the upper stage in the intenor of the 
baptistery of Saint jean at Poitiers (possibly belonging to the years 682-696),* 

The minaret is the oldest now in existence, and its long life has by no 
means reached its close. The thickness of the walls, the character of the 
materials used, the kind of mortar employed, may well assure it some other 
thousand years of existence, provided that it does not succumb to some 
natural catastrophe, or to the still more dangerous eftects of man’s destruc¬ 
tive impulses. 

The square form, with occasionally a cylindrical upper part, is the 
prevailing one in early Moslem times, and is illustrated by the minarets of 
Mutawakkil (S47-861) at Samarra, and of Ibn Tulun (872-73-^79). and 
Hakim (990-1003) at Cairo. Abd al-Rahman Hi's (912-961) rebuilt minaret 
at Cordova is another example. All the Syrian mtnarels of the X centur) 
belong to the same class.- 

tn addition to its early date the mmaret at Kairawan, in the plainness 
of its exterior, presents one feature which throws some light on the develop¬ 
ment of structures of this kind. The earUest minarets were plain square 
towers. The four belonging to the great mosque of Walid at Damascus were, 
in this respect, just like that at Kairawan. Such at least is the impression 
given by Ibn Jubair, who in 1184 saw two of them sdll there (viz. the one 
on the east and the one on the west) in the form of towers.* If they had 
exhibited any kind of ornament he would have said so, for he mentions 
various things in the mosque less worthy of uotice. The minarets of the 
mosque at Medina, probably the work of the same caliph, were, as we saw, 
of a similar fashion, 

* Rivoika, op, dc (Loescher), toL U, pp. 84-SS; (Hoepli), pp. 385-3%; (Hdofiiiiann), voL iU 
Pt>- 5 »-S 4 - 

* Muqahoa^i, op. dt, p. 75. 


* Ibn Jubair, op. cit., p. 257, 
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It is not till we reach the IX century and the minaret of the great 
mosque of Samarra (847-861), or that of the mosque at Abudolaf (which, 
from its analogies with the former, may also be ascribed to the JX century), 
that we meet with architectural decoration in the form of niches at the 
summit or at the base. For though Muqaddasi ^ seems at first sight to 
say that the minaret erected by Hisham (724-743) for the magnificent 
White Mosque at Ramleh In Palestine (reduced by the earthquake of 1033 
to a heap of ruins was embellished with columns, his real meaning is that 
these columns of great size were used in the mosque itself. Not till the 
caliphate of Abd al-Rahman III (ptz-pbt) do we meet with any free 
use of architectural and artistic ornament: and what there is, is worthy of 
that distinguished ruler. Thus Edrisi,® describing the minaret of the 
congregational mosque of Cordova, mentions that the four sides were 
ornamented with two tiers of arches springing from marble columns of great 
beauty, and that the front was further embellished ■ with the products of 
the various arts of gilding, lettering, and painting.’ This elaborate decorative 
treatment of minarets must have created a tradition in the Spanish provinces 
if it lasted til) the gradual decay of the Moslem dominion, as is evidenced 
by the Giralda at Seville (1184-1196) (Fig. 28, p. 42), originally the minaret 
of the principal mosque of the city, which fell into Christian hands in 1248. 
It seems to have been inspired by the now curtailed minaret of Hassan 
at Rabat in Morocco (117S-1184). 

This gradual growth of the artistic treatment of the minaret may be 
compared with the similar evolution in the case of the bell-tower or campanile. 
At Ravenna the bell-tower of Sant* Apollinare Nuovo was, hetw'een 850 and 
878, embellished by the insertion of two- and three-light openings with 
marble shafts, and sometimes terra-cotta bowls (' ciotole') fixed in the 
spandrels of the arches; and also by the use of the saw-tooth stringcourse.* 
At Milan, again, the tower of San Satiro, of 876, exhibited for the first 
time the architectural scheme which was to be characteristic of the 
Lombardic campanile and its derivatives.^ I would note here that the date 

1 Op, cii., pp. 33, 34. * Nasiki Kusutf, op. cic, p. 64, noie. 

* Ebttisi {JaulMit), G^graffhief vol. u, pp, 6a, 63. 

* Rivoira, op. cit. <Loescherj, voL i, pp. 48-54; (Hoepli), pp. 45 58; (Heinemann), voL j, 
Jip 4t’S3 

» Ibid. (Loeschef), voL i, pp. a73-275 ; (H«pU), pp, 203, 304; (Hemeamiui), voL i, 
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1045, which there has been an attempt to attach to its oldest part, is wrong. 
Both niasonr)' and artistic features are opposed to it. 

Before leaving the congregational mosque of Kairawan, I may say a few 
words about the origin of the Composite capital—a digression suggested by 
the very frequent occurrence of that form among the alien capitals there to 
be found, 

[ have dealt elsewhere ^ with its invention, which f place In the reign of 
the first two Flavian emperors (69-8*) 7 and I have pointed out that it appears 
in its developed form on the Arch of Titus (79-81)1 erected after his death 
(Fig. 29, p. 52). It was still unknown in the time of Augustus (29 b.c.'I4 a,d,), 
as we learn from Vitruvius, who lived under the great emperor to whom he 
dedicated his book,' or else, as has been thought, in the last quarter of the 
century preceding the Christian era,^ In that work there is no mention of 
the Composite among either the principal or the derived forms of capitis.* 

The Dome of the Rock, or Qubbat as-Sakrah at Jerus.alem, commonly 
CALLED THE MoSQUE OF Omak, stands over the Sacred Rock in the centre of 
Herod's temple. Its founder was Abd al~Malik, and his object was to restore 
the ancient Jewish qibla and make it a rival to the Black Stone of Mecca, so 
as to divert the streams of pilgrims from the latter city. His real motives 
were dynastic and political; and in the structure he raised he aimed at 
dazzling the eyes and the minds of the followers of Mohammed, and making 
them forget the grandeur and magnificence of the rotunda of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Such is the account of Muqaddasi.^ 

The fact of the foundation is still attested by the w'ell-known inscription 
in Cufic characters, running above the cornice of the colonnade which supports 
the dome. Caliph Mamun's (S15-S33) fraudulent substitution of bis own name 
for that of the real founder is easily detected. As a matter of fact, the Arabic 
writers unanimously ascribe the building to its true author. 

The foundation was accompanied by the erection of the mosque aJ-Aqsa. 
in imitation of Constantine's idea of the * Mart)Tion ’ and the * Anastasis * at 
Jerusalem, orientated on the same axis. 


^ 1904, fasc 7901 RivoirAi IkMa dni di R&fna 

imperialf ai Milie. 

* De Arckileet^ra^ lib- I ^ Di ArckiUduru^ iiii 5 ; iv, i ; 1 % 1 ; iv, 7. 

® CfiorsY, l^iTvxv, vol. ij pp^ 365-369, ^ Op. ciL, p, 33, 
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The works and expenses were put in charge of ihe learned Rija tbn Hayah 
of the Kinda tribe, and Ya^Id ibn Sallam, a native of JenisaJem, with his two 
sons as assistants. Later, Suliman (7^5-717) fetched another inhabitant of 
Jerusalem to superintend the erection of his magnificent mosque at Lydda; 
and the man was a Christian called Bakah.^ The rotunda was begun in 687, 
and the works were completed in 691. It is said that they swallowed up the 
revenues of Egypt for seven years. On the eastern side a building tvas erected 
intended for a treasury. 

The workmen were drawn from every part of the Moslem provinces. 
Ibn Khaldun.^ who, as we saw, substituted the name of Walid for that of 
Abd al-Malik, would make out that the workmen were sent by the Emperor 
of ConstantinoplcL What is certain is that when, some years later, in 700, 
the same Abd al-Matik wanted to repair the damage which ftlecca and 
his temple had suffered from an inundation, he entrusted the works to a 
Christian architect.® 

Under Caliph Mamun the building underwent some restoration, but 
what its nature was we do not know. One view is that it was confined to 
some repair of details,^ while another is that the outer wall w'as rebuilt-^ 
The latter appears to be based on the bronze tablet with Cufic inscrip¬ 
tion attached to the outer face of the lintel over each of the four entrances, 
bearing the date 8ji, and referring to works carried out by order of .Mamun, 
who entrusted them to an emancipated slave, Salih ibn Yahya. If this 
theory be correct — and the eanhquake shocks which shattered the mosque 
al-Aqsa suggest that the Dome of the Rock must have felt their effects 
to some extent—it would explain up to a certain point the falsification of 
Abd al-Malik*s inscription. 

The earliest description is that of Ibn al-Fakih (903). We learn that 
it had four entrances, each with its marble porch ; and each entrance had 
four doors. The number of windows was fifty-six. The dome had an 
inner and an outer cupola, the latter being gilded. Twelve piers and 
thirty columns supported the structure. The aisles were covered with 
sheets of lead, and the whole was faced with marble. Here the number 

^ Lk STRAKCEf Palriitftt thi p* 304. 

* hisi&nqutf^ voL H, ppL 1:68, 375. 

* Amar 4 op. du voL ill* 2 , p S37. 

De VocOf, Tmfik iU p, 

* TTte Survtjf af Emttm Painiine, t8g9; CoynEK, The Aiheatt Country, pp fio-63. 
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of columns is inexplicable, as there canuoi have been more than twenty- 
ibined with the twelve piers, A similar difEculty Is caused by 
,— lorty-eight or more columns recorded by Ibn abd Rabbih (about 

913)- 

Some repairs were executed in 913. We have another description by 
Muqaddasi about the year 9S5, The octagon had four porches, with four 
doors apiece, that is to 
say, three which opened 
between the columns of 
the portico, and one in 
the outer wall. The in¬ 
terior contained three 
concentric colonnades 
with low ceilings. The 
central part was circular, 
with marble columns and 
round arches carrying a 
high drum pierced with 
laige windows, and the 
dome. The dome was 
double. The internal 
dome was divided into 
ornamental compart¬ 
ments; the external dome 
was simply constructed 
of timber covered with 
sheets of gilt metal. 

There was a 

betw-’cen the two domes, which were kept in place by iron rods crossing one 
another. The rest of the structure, including the drum, was decorated, both 
internally and externally, with marbles and mosaics, after the fashion of 
Walid*s mosque at Damascus. 


Fic, —^Jemsaleoi. Pkn of the Dome oT the 

HfKk (VII, IX, XI, and XII eenta.>. 


In 1016 the dome collapsed in an earthquake, and the outer walls at 
the south-east angle were damaged. Zahir, the Caliph of Egypt (1020-1035), 
ordered the restorations recorded for the years 1022, 1027, and 1033. 
Among the works executed on this occasion were the mosaics of the drum. 
The restored building was not long after (in 1047) visited and described by 
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Nasiri Kusru.^ His measurements agree with the actual ones, but the same 
cannot be said of the distribution and number of the supports. The smaller 
colonnade in those days contained four piers alternating with pairs of columns 
(eight in all)the larger had eight piers with twentj'*four columns interposed 
in threes. In the present building it is in the smaller colonnade that the 
alternation of piers and three columns occurs, while that of piers and pairs 
of columns is in the larger. The existing arrangement is the same as that 
seen by AH of Herat in 11^3. The roofs were ev'^eryw'here covered with sheets 
of lead. The Rock in the centre was surrounded by a marble balustrade. 

On the capture of Jerusalem by the Crusaders in 1099 the building was 
turned into a church. The interior was decorated with Christian paintings, 
and the Rock was covered by a marble pavement and enclosed by an iron 
railing, Saladin re-dedicated it to Moslem worship, with some restoration 
and renew'al of the internal decoration of the dome. In 1318 and 1319 
Nasir Mohammed, the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, effected some repairs. 
Soon after, in 1326. it was seen by Ibn Batuta," who found it rich ‘with 
various kinds of glittering pictures’ on the exterior as well as in the interior. 
In 1448 the covering of the dome was destroyed by a fire, but was replaced. 
Suliman I the Magnificent (1520-1566) carried out important works of 
restoration and embellishment. Funher repairs are attested in 1776, and in 
the reign of Sultan Mahmud II (1808-1839).® 

So much for the annals of this celebrated rotunda. We will next subject 
it to a brief examination (Figs. 30, 31, 32, 33, pp. 47, 51, 52, 53), 

It is an annular structure, consisting of two concentric circles of piers 
alternating with columns, the larger octagonal, the smaller circular. The 
outer wall forms a regular octagon, each side measuring about 21 m. (69 ft.) 
on the outer face which contains seven lofty blank arches, five of ivhich are 
pierced by as many large windows, round-headed in construciion, or in other 
cases by four windows and a door. The four entrances are placed at the 
cardinal points, and each is protected by a porch. 

In the outer range the round arches spring from Ravennate pulvins of 
var^nng height so as to fit the columns, and are kept in place by substantial 
wooden ties, each of which consists of a pair of rafters titled together, con- 

‘ Op. ciL, pp 89-93. * Op. cit, vol 1, p. 111. 

• De Vocu£, Lt Tfmfif dt Jiruialem, pp, jygS. Le Stxahge, /tortw tinder tie 
pp. 83-17 J. 
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cealed under an embossed and painted stucco decoration or a. skin of marble 
facing of the XVI century. In the inner range, on the other hand, the 
arches spring immediately from the capitals, and here again they have wooden 
ties, but left plain and bare. 

The eight trapezoidal piers at the angles of the larger or outer range 
are extended so as to carry the beams of the aisle roofs. On the other 
hand, the four belonging to the inner range, which are rectangular, but on 
their longer sides follow the curve of the dome, are carried up so as to form 
the external buttresses designed to strengthen the drum. The inner face of 
the drum is decorated with mosaics. 

The capitals are of two kinds: (i) Corinthian, slightly belbshaped, vrith 
two rows of acanthus leaves, the points of which arch over, in style inter¬ 
mediate between Roman and Byzantine. One of them has a cross on the 
abacus. {2) Composite (Fig. 34, p. 52) with vase-shaped outline like the former, 
and acanthus leaves which are either free or bend over at the tips as before. 
They are all of alien origin, as are the shafts which they surmount, and the 
bases of the latter, now concealed within XV i-century pedestals, but known 
to be of the same character. They are obviously later in date than the 
capitals of the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem ( 337 * 333 ) 35 . P- 54)i 

which are still Roman in style; but they are earlier than the birth of the 
Byzantine capital with crisply raffled leaves of the Acanthus^ spin&sitSf which 
was invented by the School of Salonica in the V century. 

The dome, slightly curved inwards at the base, where the Internal diameter 
measures 20.60 m. (about 6S ft.), is of wood and double, the outer dome being 
covered with lead. The inner surface has stucco decoration, painted and 
gilded. At the spring of the dome runs a wooden gallery, following its 
curve and opening into the interior. It is reached by an iron staircase fixed 
against the outer face of the drum. The internal height of the dome is 
30.60 m, (about 100 fL) above the floor of the aisles. 

When the outer face of the external wall on the west and south-west 
was stripped during the restoration of 1873 and 1S74, the nature of the 
masonry was laid bare. It consisted of courses of stone blocks of various 
heights. At the top of the wall an unsuspected decorative feature was dis¬ 
covered in the shape of a range of decorative niches crowning the octagon 
and forming a sort of externa! gallery^, not for use, hut to serve as an 
ornamental finish to the building. It belongs, in fact, to the class of galleries 
the earliest specimen of which is to be seen in the apse of Sant* Ambrogio 
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at Milan (789*824) {Fig, 36, p, 53). The illustrations published by Clermont- 
Ganneau^ show these niches (of which there were thirteen on each face) a& 
round arches springing from dwarf piers, with angle shafts carved out of the 
piers, and surmounted by Lombardic cubical capitals fomied by the inter¬ 
penetration of a sphere and a cube. Observations made before the niches 
were once more hidden by the replacing of the facing showed that originally 
they were open arches, which were afterwards turned into niches decorated 
with mosaics, and were finally filled in with stone, Clermont-Ganneau con¬ 
sidered that they were of the same date as the foundation of the rotunda, and 
originally intended for windows which, later, were blocked by the lowering of 
the roof of the aisles. 

As it is impossible to be sure whether the construction of the outer wall 
was really all of a piece, or even to compare it with other walls in the building 
with the object of establishing their identity in date, 1 confine myself to the 
following observations. 

(1) The outer wall near the top is set back to the extent of a metre, the 
original intention being, no doubt, to provide a support for the timbers of the 
roof: and accordingly the existence of windows in that part of the wall would 
be inexplicable. From another point of view it is incredible that the beams 
rested on the top of the wall, thus giving room for the supposed windows to 
light the aisles, for in that case the slope of the roof would have inierfered, at 
the point where it touched the drum, with the plane of light of the drum itself, 
or else would not have had a sufficient gradient to throw off the rain water! 
Therefore we must dismiss the idea of a range of windows at the top of 
the wall. 

(2) Ibn al-Fakih, who counted the windows in 903, found only the 
6ft>-six which are there to-day. And though he records the number 
of piers, of columns, and even of the steps leading to the platform on 

. which the octagon stands, he makes no mention of the niches which 
crowned it.- 

(3) in ro47 Nasiri Kusru« measured the height of the pertmetral walls, 
and found it to be 20 cubits, that is to say, nearly the same as the present 
height of 11 m. (about 36 ft.). He also gives an account of the way in 

» J>aletti»f Espfamii 07 > Fund; Ar^Juuological in FtdnHw duti>^ iht ytan 

Fie a SaiAra^ 1^99, i, pp- ^ ’ 
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Fig, 2 j ,— KaI^awa^, CongregfllionaJ Mosque. 
TjcIIji Regiana Bab (XI11 cem,). 



FiGh —Jerusalem. The Dome of the Rock (Vll^ IX, XI, and XIl cents,), 
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Flo. 29_—Rome, ^Vneh of "I'itkai 
CapiiJil. 



Ftr^ S4-—The Dome of 
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Ftti. —Jenisitletd. The T>i,mie nf the Rcjtk. Interiafp with Ihe Sscfud 

Reck f VTT, TX, XI, and XII cenE?;.). 



Tin* 3 6.—M ibn. Basilica of Aiii hro^io. View of 
the end of die churchy with the apse of 705^834, 
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Fic. 35 .^Ileihk-hem, Cbiirch of the Xauvity. One of the colonnadei cf the nave (327 333 > 
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which they were built r but he makes no allusion to the range of niches: yet 
we know that his architectural description of the rotunda is both minute and 
accurate. Not ooe geographer, or topographer, or pilgrim mentions these 
niches, up to the day when Suliman covered them up with his new facing. 

(4) The cubico-spherical Lombardic capital, the history of which I have 
traced elsewhere,^ is never found—at least I have never been able to find it—^ 
in the East before the time of the Crusades. Hence it is unlikely that such 
a conspicuous use of it should have been made in the days of Ahd al-Malik, 
and that afterwards it should have been forgotten for so many centuries both 
in Palestine and in Syria, 

If I may hazard w'hat is merely an opinion, and always assuming that 
the walls are all of one date, 1 think that when the outer wall was built, or 
rebuilt under Mamun, it was intended to finish it off with battlements, as had 
been done in the congregational mosque of Damascus [ - but later, after the 
walls had been constructed, the design was changed ; arches were turned at 
the top of the walls, and then converted into niches. This work is the 
more likely to have been done in the time of Mamun, considering that, a 
little later, the minaret of the mosque of Mutawakkll at Samarra (847-861) 
was ornamented with niches at the summit, a feature which, on the other 
hand, did not appear in the congregational mosque of Damascus (706-714), 
in the construction of which, possibly, some of Abd a]-Malik's workmen 
from Jerusalem were engaged. At a later dale, during the Cnisadera* 
occupation of Jerusalem, or, perhaps, in the course of Saladin's restoration, the 
angle shafts, with their cubical capitals, were carved, while the mosaics, w'ith 
which the outer face of the wall was covered in its upper half, were either 
renewed or restored. Finally, when Suliman had the whole wmll refaced, 
the niches w'ere built up. 

Constructively, the windows in the Dome of the Rock are round-headed 
like the arches of the colonnades. It was the new facing which altered their 
appearance. The doors, placed at the cardinal [joints of the compass, are 
rectangular, and have lintels with recessed relieving arches. The [jorches 
which protect them have been either altered or rebuilt. 

The arrangement of the interior does not appear to be original, as has 
been alw'ays supposed. The only part which can be regarded as original is the 

' Rivoika, cjp, ciL (I.oe 3 cfaer), vtiJ, ii, pp. 563-566; {Hwpli), pp, 354-157 ; (Heinemiinn), vtil. i, 

pp. 107-209, Ii MuQjiDD (jp. cfL, p, [ 7, 
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disposition of the piers. Nasiri Kusru says distinctly that only two columns 
alternated with die piers in the smaller circle, while there were three in the 
lajger; whereas Ali of Herat saw them distributed as they are to-day. 
The inference would be that between 1047 and 1173 the annular arcades 
were rebuilt, with an increase of the number of columns in the one which 
carried the drum and the dome — the object being to augment its capacity for 
bearing the superimposed weight—and a diminution of tbe number in the 
outer circle. The band with Abd al-Malik’s inscription would not be touched, 
though the decoration below it would he renewed. 

My own examination of the building does not confirm De Vogue’s 
view that the problems which it involves are of easy solution. On tbe 
contrary, it presents me with a whole series of questions demanding answers. 
To satisfy them would require the testing of the" masonry in the different 
parts of tbe building, as well as a fresh examination of its artistic features. 
These problems have been increased by the instructive information which 
Clermont-Ganneau has furnished about the buttresses at the base of the 
dome, which differ in structure from that of the lower part of the drum on 
its outer face, and also about the stringcourse breaking the inner surface 
of the drum, and evidendy belonging to the age of the Crusades. A third 
point is the constnictton of the piers in the inner circle, which are composed 
of rough blocks of stone and even of rubble, and are quite unlike the 
masonry of tbe outer wall. 

Round about the great rotunda stand I'arious smaller ones, records of 
which exist from the year 903 onwards. At that date, according to I bn 
al-Fakih, they consisted of the Dome of the Chain, situated in front of the 
eastern entrance of the Dome of the Rock, which ivas supported by twenty 
marble columns and covered with lead : the Dome of the Prophet, to the 
north of the Rock; and the Dome of the Ascension, They are also 
mentioned by Muqaddasi In 9S5, who describes them as of small dimensions, 
covered with lead, supported by marble shafts, and open on all sides. ^ 

We will confine ourselves to the Dome of the Chain (Fig. 37, p. 63), as 
Arabic writers" have stated that it was founded by Abd al-Malik to ser\'e 
as a treasury; nor have there been wanting those who, in our own days, 
have believed that it is contemporary with the Dome of the Rock.® 

’ Le Stxahge, Falcftine itnd<r tAi MfitlfTfii, pp. rai, 113. 

* Ibid., pp. i+5, 153, * De VoGuS, Lr Thaj^rdu Jirtifaitm, p, 104, 
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This structure is a ktosic, consisting of an internal range of six cotumns 
sLjpporting a hexagonal drum covered by a cupola, and an external concentric 
one of eleven columns (two being included in the mihrab) which form the 
outer open hendecagonal arcade. The arches are semicircular, with wooden 
ties. The marble shafts with their bases have been brought from elsewhere. 
The capitals are of various types and dates, from the funnel or melon-shaped 
ones of Byzantine origin, down to others betraying the artistic decadence 
which we shall see in the capitals made expressly for the galleries in the 
congregational mosque of Damascus, and to be ascribed to the lime either 
of Abd al-Malik or of Mahdi. Lastly, there are some of Arabic style and 
still later date. 

It is obvious that the building has undergone frequent alterations. 
Thus we know that Ibn al-Fakih (903) found it possessing twenty marble 
columns, whereas Nasirt Kursu (104?*) saw eight marble columns and six 
stone piers. At the present time only seventeen columns are to be seen. 
Mujiraddin (1496) states distinctly that it was rebuilt by Bay bars 1 (1260- 
1277), Sultan of EgypL’^ 

Such being the state of the case, and the facings preventing an examination 
of the masonry, it is impossible to speak definitely about the building. I 
wfill only mention the following points:— 

(t) Two features, the round arches and the wooden ties which some 
of them have, may bring it Into relation wdth the Dome of the Rock, 
and suggest that k belongs to the same date. But do not the walls of the 
mosque al-Aqsa, the date of which is quite uncertain, also contain round- 
headed windows? And as for the wooden ties, is there not a serious doubt 
whether those in Abd al-Malik’s building may not be later than J047 ? 

(3) It would be astonishing to find a building of such light construction, 
and yet strong enough to survive the series of earthquakes which Itave 
passed over the Haram, and shattered or damaged the structures upon it, 

(3) Lastly, if it is true that its original purpose was a treasury, it cannot 
have had its present fonn, hut rather mu-st have resembled the treasury 
belonging to the mosque of Walid at Damascus (which we shall deal with 
presently), viz. a group of columns supporting an enclosed structure covered by 
a dome. 

The Dome of the Rock, the most beautiful of the earlier Moslem religious 


' Le StraXce, Pttlisfitit under the pfK i2t, 152, 153. 
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buildings, judging by those which survive and I have seen, conveys two 
important lessons. 

The persistent use of the round arch all through the works carried out 
in the building before the time of SuHman—the service-gallery in the dome, 
with its three-lohed arches, is ati exception — indicates the form of arch to 
which Abd ai-Malik's workmen were accustomed, which was still in use after 
his time, and ts recorded by Huqaddasi. 

The adoption of a wooden dome illustrates the traditional practice in 
Palestine of using timber for cupolas of large size, a practice perhaps due to 
the frequency and severity of earthquakes in those regions. Thus the 
■ Anastasis ’ of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem had a wooden roof, as I 
have shown elsewhere.' And my opinion has the following evidence behind it. 

The very brief account of Eusebius^ leaves us without information as 
to the nature of the roof of the rotunda of the Resurrection. But the monk 
Antiochus“ tells us that at the capture of Jerusalem (614) by Chosroes 11 It 
was burned, a fact which betrays the material of which it was composed. He 
also informs us that it was restored by the patriarch Modestus (6 t 6‘62<)), 
An Armenian pilgrim tells us that the dome of the restored building was 
rai.sed on two tiers of columns, twelve in each range: and that its height 
of 100 cubits was equal to the diameter of the whole building.' We learn 
from Arcolf^ that it consisted of two concentric ranges of isolated supports 
enclosed within an outer wall. 

Modestus afterwards reconstructed the dome as it vras before, that is 
to say, in wood. The fact is confirmed by the statement of EutychJus® that, 
between 813 and S33, the patriarch Thomas imported fifty cedar and pine 
trunks from Cyprus, and set to work to rebuild it. ‘ Gradually removing the 
roof he reconstructed it by the insertion of these new beams.' But his recon¬ 
struction took the form of a double dome: ‘Above this roof he erected 
another one of W’ood IcaHng a space between the two in which a man could 

^ Rivoira, op. ciL (Loescher), voL ii, pp. 14-3®^ (Hoepli), pp. 317-34S; (Hebemann), rol ii, 

pp. 12-26. 

' Eusehiu 5 » F/Vit lii, 34. 

“ Migne, Iraix, coL 14171 14JS; Atjfi&cAj 

• PaU.s^~^ Ex/fi^raHa/i pp. j,4fi“349 > (Nisbet Kaip)p Armeffiaff Iksmp/i^ir ff/ 

/fafy P/A'ij Off/jyjj'.* MosbS Kjlganiutwatsi, o/A^n. 

^ Tn ftrtrft , op. ciIt vol^ pp- 14b-150 ; Afvu^ Sanctit. 

* Pafr. ml col. 1130, 1151 ; EiriTOims, Annu/rs, 
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walk'—jlist like the Dome of the Rock, This explains why he was accused 
of having rebuilt it on a larger scale than the old one, and in consequence, 

pul in prison. u * i. 

But in jerusaJein the ‘ Resurrection ’ was not the only round church with 

a w'ooden roof, for the same material was used in that of the Ascension on 
the Mount of Olives, which was rebuilt from the foundations by the patriarch 
Modestus^ to replace Constantine's church on the same site.^ It is described 
by Arculf,® who states that its plan imitated that of the Resurrection, and 
that it had a wooden roof, except in the central part, where It was open to 
the air. 

The plan of Abd al-Malik's great building has been invariably regarded 
as Byzantine or Hellenistic in origin, from the idea that it was derived from 
Constantine's round churches at the Holy Places, and that th«e were earlier 
than the annular rotundas of the West. Choisy* connects it with the cathedral 
of Bosra (5ii't3), the plan of which he describes as Eastern, 1 have 
demonstrated elsewhere.^ by the evidence of facts, the incorrectness of so 
unfounded yet widely accepted a theory, revived of late by Strzygowski* with 
fresh additions ; and 1 have shown how, on the contrary, it was in Pagan Rome 
that the conception of the annular rotunda, with columns or piers, waul ted, and 
crowned with a true and proper dome, was created and de\'eloped , for in 
architecture new ideas appear first in germ, and only later reach development 
and perfection. The demonstration was perfectly natuVaJ, for the circular 
plan was a characteristic product of Roman architecture, and its origin may 
be traced back to the primitive Italian hut-dwelling.^ When the new 
discoveries of Born on the Palatine at Rome have been fully investigated, they 
will be fouJid to shed fresh light on the subject* 

All that the East did was oceasionally to produce circular buildings of 
unbroken outline, with an internal colonnade designed as an additional support 
for the roof* which was usually conical in form. Such was the T hoi os of 

^ Migne, J^afr. gr.^ voL cdL i4z7j 

® Eusebius, Vi/a Q?nifan/int\ iii, 43. 

^ Trt mr g^ op, cil-, voL i, pp. 163- 1 65 [ Atxvifi J/c/it/ifi iAf 

* JIn/oifv df voL p. §7. 

It Rivoiba, op. cit- (X/jescher), vol. Si, pji 3i'3<Si (Hoepli), pp. 343 348 j‘ (Heineminn), vol- u, 

pp. ?3-a6. 

* TAi SurSngton jWbjUsrVu. Dec. 1911; Thf Oripn of Christiait Art. 

~ Stuart Jones, Com^ruen to RomAn Hiitorf, pp. 89, 190- 
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Epidaurus/ the plan of which ( reproduce from Marquand' (Fig. 38). But 
whenever an E^istern architect wanted to cover the centra] space of such 
buildings with a vault, he had to turn to Roman models for the design. 

On the present occasion, without discussing the grander circular stmc* 
tures still standing, such as the Pantheon {i20-i::4), and the Imperial 
Mausoleum known as Santa Costanza (326^329)* I confine myself to repro¬ 
ducing a series of plans of enclosed buildings of circular plan, vaulted, and 
of either simple or annidar form, taken from Montano® (Figs^ 39 > 4 ^i 4 ^' 4 -» 
43, 44, pp, 61, 62, 65) and Bramantmo^ (Figs. 45. 46, 47, 48, 49, p. 66). The 

fact that these buildings were designed for 
tombs or temples, as well as their structural 
importance, show that they cannot be later 
than either the year 313, or the transfer of the 
seal of empire to Constantinople, In one 
case 1 also reproduce the elevation (Fig. 42) as 
it shows an unlighted gallerj’ round the upper 
stage—a son of anticipation of the service 
passages round mediaeval apses. Some of 
these structures were of very great size: one, 
for instance, on the road to Marino, was more 
than 19 m, (62 ft.) in diameter. 

The plan of the annular rotunda was 
not the only creation of the Roman as against 
Eastern builders. The fact is equally true of 
polygonal structures with recessed rectangular 
or semicircular niches. Constantine’s octagonal church at Antioch has Indeed 

^ Cavvauias, Ti& nZ 'AfkAi/s-wu iv pp. 48-71. 

^ Ar^^Afi^urti pp, 30 < 5 , 30;, 

^ Sddia de varii an/uAi't taw- 2, 30; J^aer^ifa df ^ dts^^afi dalP anfijro^ 

law. % 32, 33t 

With ncgind to the illiiitia.ti«ns of Motilano it may be noted; that llie pLim^ are correcl * tbat 
the elev^adons have the missing parts restored from what survived ; that ihe decorative and 
artistic details are on the whole imaginary. There is no foundatton for Sotia^s statement {in the 
Preface to Mentano^s work) that the buildings which he describes " cotild nnl pcssibly have existed 
in eievadon*; fqr smne of them are standing at the present dayp such as the Nymphaeuoi of the 
Horti liciuiani and the round church of Santa Cosun^a. 

* Mo^CERt (StudJ del BraMOuthrio)* Zf dt J^oma al dei uc, XVI^ taw^ 47, 53, 

54.55. 
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been alleged as the prototype of this design; and, as a matter of fact, its 
interior did display an alternation of such recesses: * Within, the house of 
prayer was raised to an immense height, having the form of an octagon, 
surrounded on every side by chambers (or compartments) both on the 
upper and on the ground floor.’> And it seems to have had a flat roof.- 
But a building of this kind, the appearance of which cannot be satisfactorily 
reconstructed from such a slight and vague description, has no predecessors 



Fic. 39. 


Ftc. 40. 


Figs* 39 and 40. — Plans of ancient Roican drcnlar bnlldings. 
(From Mo^'TA!fC]i| ^ rarii 3, 


in the Eastern world, Rome, on the other hand, at one time displayed 
innumerable structures of this type, mostly of the Pagan epoch and sepulchral 
in character, exhibiting the most extraordinary, ingenious, complicated out¬ 
lines imaginable. The plans of some of these are here reproduced, borrowed 
from Bramantino’'' (Figs. 50. 51, p, 67) and Montano * (Elgs- 52, 53 - 54 . PP- ^ 7 . ^^)- 
Another may still be seen in the great NiTuphaeum of the Licinian Gardens 
(253-268). 

^ EusE3itTS^ Fi/a Cpm/awhnt\ Lii, 50, 

^ Dr. VoGult Syne eenfralt. ewilr ei crw FIJ^ tqL i, p, 15, 

* MoNCEitf, op cit-j taw. 39, 33. 

* Sat/Za dc t?ani fcmfiieffi itNfi£Ai\ taw. 42^ 43 ; e diseg^a/i da/f anfiiiify 

Liv, ai. 
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The complicated internal outline of buildings with the circular plan 
had been developed at Rome in the early Imperial age, starting with 



Fic, 41. 



Fici. 43. Fid* 44. 

Figs. 41, 43, and 44-—Plans of ancient Roman circular buildings. 

(Fnxq MoiTAKOp igmpid t lm¥T. ^ Sj, 4 a 1 


the Frigidariiim in the Stabian Baths at Pompeii, which were of Oscan 
origin in'the II century a,c., butt had'been remodelled some time after 
the establishment of a Roman colony there {8o e,c.) in the time of 
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I' liJ, 37.—Jerusalciti. The Dome rjf xhe Chain, or' Judgmeot-icat of l>ivid.* 
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Frc, 56 —i ivoli, MlSa of Hadriiiii. Vtadbulc; 
of the * li^izza Oro ^ 125-135 



Fit:. 57.—Kofiie. Build mg in the Martins^ 

called ihv ' 'I trmpio di Siepe ^ 

(I^'rnm aKfnJii tfi AVmjJ. 59. 'I 
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Fii5. 6o.—The Iwperml Mausokun), no^ the Cathedral (300-305)- 
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Fic. 4a.—^Andcnt Roman dn:uLar bmlding. 

IFrom MONTAEfO, &c., »v. 22.} 
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Fig, 45. 


Fig. 46. 



Fjo, 48 . Fic. 49- 

FiG$. 45, 46, 47, 48} and 49. — PliRS of ancient Konuut drcuLar buildings, 
tFrimi Modern, 4 / tvpfitf, &c.j*tivT. 47, 54, 5 $, 69^) 
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Sulb.^ Another instance is the Domus Augustana as rebuilt (about 85) by 
Domitian, But it was the Emperor Hadrian, with all his architectura' genius,® 



Fig. 50. Fig. 51. 

Figs. 50 anti 51,—Plans of ancient Rciou) polygnnal buildings. 

(Fnini IiloNtiUltt, Lc rvtrint, ks,, 1 *tt. 19, JJ.) 






who gave the chief impulse to the creation of structures with elaborate out¬ 
lines, not merely in plan, 
whether of the interior or 
exterior, hut also in eleva- 
tion, and in the cupola. 

Among such works of his ^ 

may be mentioned the 

vestibule of the ' Piazza wr ^JF 

in the V ' 

Tivoli (1Z5-135) ^rjgs, 

55 p 5 <i. PP- 63. 68), and 
the so-called *Tempio di 
Siepe' (Fig. 57, p. 63), 
the appearance of which 
has been preserved by 
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Ffc. 52. 


FilX 53. 

Figs, 53 and 53.—Plans of ancient Roman polygonal bmldings. 
(From Motctaxo, ^^ 5 #^ tatir. 43, 431) 


1 MriU^h and Amtri^an Anh^olp^Ql vtf jPjeww, Feb. r^th, igio; RiVOt&A, The R^man 

The Baihs of Diadetian^ Rivista di R&ma^ PP^ 37 ®^ 3 J 9 t 4 *'“ 4 T^S j 

OHgine deJIe termt dei Rtmanf. 

* R, Accademia DEI Llncei^ Rendi£^ff\ vdL iriiii fiiac. 3; RtvoiEAi Bi Adfiano 
f dn monumenH adnann. N^utma 16 Aprile igio; RivolfiA^ Adriam t i 

m&nwmenfi adrianti. 
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A^6 Giovannoli.^ while Hiilsetv has discovered its plan among the Uffizi 
drawings at Florence.® This verj’ interesting design is here reproduced 
(Fig. 5S, p. 69), preceding as it does, with its square block hollowed out Into 
four niches at the angles, and its elongated apse, by some four centuries the 
church of St. George at Ezra (51 S’16) (Fig- 59 . p* 7 o)- 

What enabled the Roman builders to develop this extraordinary' variety 
of plan was the hardness of their mortar and the plastic nature of their 
building materials. 

The history of the origin and development of circular vaulted buildings, 



Fic* 54.—Plan of nil an-ciept 
Raman polygona] building. 

i¥tcm fioTfo/iOf lav. 21.) 



Fjc. 55. — Tivoli Vito of Hadiian 
Plmi of the Vestiboie of tto 
* P iajjia d'Oro* {145-133), 


and indeed of all Rotiian vaulted structures on a lar^e scales the Baths in 
particular, will have to be rewritten In the light of my statements and 
researches on the subject,^ In the same way it will be necessary to reconsider 

1 Vfdui^ dfgli &nfi£h^ sw/jyc/ f&gliD 35, 

* S&ndirrafidrvik itirj dkjs ArrMffUgis^k^M InsfiiHitt xv* 191a, 

pp. 124-1 41 i Tra/anisih^ /IptJnanijfAi kiuf^ im in 

• cf^ni dfir atdia'Mivm lifttiAarda. Atmihardk arrAkftiu/v. R. Accaoemia dei Lincei, 

J^mdifrm/if wL xviiv liftsc. 3 ; Rn^OiBAt AJnaM& airAi/i/Uf t i ndriaim, Na&ua 

Anioi&f[if$^ [6 Aprile 19T0 ; Rivoiha, Adnam i i mf^mmrH/i tuiriawi. Hmsfa di 

pp. 37S, 379, 4 ”" 4 ^ S i lUvoTRA, de/U Tirtmtu Jifurnai e/ BrifisA and ATn^ri^an 

ArcAofff/cigj^ e/ tuL pp. 353'1&SJ Rivoira^ TArrmof^ BaiAs ^ 

BiocUfiarr. 
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ihe question of the diffusion of this type of building; from Rome as a centre, 
and the nationality of those by whom that dififUsion was carried out. And 
it must not be forgotten that, just when the Roman science of construction 
and statics reached its zenith, and immediately after the transfer of the seat 
of empire to Constantinople (350), the East was found to be so poor in 
arcliitects and builders, that first Constantine the Great (334 and 337). and 
then Constantius 11 (344)* were obliged to grant exemption from public 
burdens in Older to attract them.^ Such 
a state of thin^ was unheard of in Im¬ 
perial Rome before she lost the source of 
her vitality. 

In these days when Schools of Art 
are being discovered all over the East, 
and theories run riot on the evidence 
of little else than jewellery, enamels, 
ivories, textiles, painting, and carving” 
as if it were to sources like these that 
architects went for the solution of con¬ 
structive and statical problems, or for 
the suggestion of new types of plan and 
elevation—this history which has to be 
t^Tiiten, and these studies which have to 
be made, will be found to be full of 
instruction, for they will bring to light 
three facts. 

The first is that the grandest Imperial 
vaulted buildings, showing the greatest 
variety and complexity of form, are of 
Roman origin. 

The second is that the idea.s embodied in the plans and construction 
of such buildings w'ere spread abroad by means of Latin architects educated 
in ihe Roman school. 

The third is that the share of Greek or Hcllenized architects in creating 
this tjpe is either small or negligible. Let it be remembered that ApoUodorus, 
summoned to Rome by Trajan, left his mark on the emperors new Forum 



Fjo. 5 8.-^ Rome, rian of the building 
in tbr Campus Martiiis called tbe 
‘Tempio di Siepc' (i 17-138). 

(Fnnn ihc dHwing. Ho. In the Uffiit 

FtOICflCtnJ 


^ Codtivj Grr^orianus lib, mif UL iV| f-J* 
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in the shape of buildings which were elegant in appearance, but had flat 
ceilings; and not in the form of vaulted structures on a grand scale and 
of original plan. And when he built the Baths of Trajan, he merely 
imitated the existing Baths of Titus, without leaving any impress of originality 
upon them. In feet, who has ever thought of the architect from Damascus 
as specially distinguished for his thermal buildings ? 

Thus, for example, in Diocletian's palace at Spalato (300-305),’ the 
general plan of which goes back to the Roman stationary camp,“ evidence 
will be found in more than one feature, from the architectural point of view, 

of Roman design and Roman workmanship. For 
instance, the Imperial Mausoleum with its internal 
recesses (now the cathedral) belongs to a Latin 
sepulchral type of building (Fig. 60, p, 64); and no 
less Roman is the heavy, overloaded, internal archi¬ 
trave, recalling the one in the same emperor’s Baths 
at Rome—a fashion which began in the time of 
Hadrian (117-138), as is shown by the drawing of 
Alb GiovannoU w'hich 1 used as an illustration in 
a former work, and reproduced here again a few 
pages back (Fig. 57, p, 63).* The remarkable brick 
dome, made up of tiers of fen-shaped arches (Fig. 
61, p. 73)* has no analogy in any Eastern work, but 
it does connect itself with the verj' singular cupola 
of an ancient Roman annular rotunda, a drawing 
of which, by some uiiknow'n hand of the XVI 
century, 1 found in the UfEzi Collection at Florence. 
It is developed from spherical pendentives, and is supported by compound 
piers (Fig. 62, p. 73). Again, the corbelled arcade of the Golden Gate 
(Fig* ^3, p. 74) recalls, on a smaller scale, those, either horizontal or stepped, 
on the principal front of Diocletian’s Baths at Rome, which were opened 
in 306 (Fig. 64, p, 74). 

Another point which I would note about Diocletian’s palace is that the 
feature of arches springing directly from columns is not of Oriental origin, as 



Fig. 59.— Ezhl Plan of the 
Church of St. George 


' Bvut Rutah, Guida di Spolati t SaUmi^ p. 67. 

* FttOTUiNOHAU^ R^^in CiR^i ipf Nurthern itaiy und DaimvtHa^ pp^ 311, 3is. 

* RjvoiitA^ tjp, ciL {HdnenMiDn)p yot p, 40^ 40 
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is universaJJy believed.’^ It really comes from Campania. The earliest 
authentic instances of open colonnades carrying arches are to be found in 



buHdicg with four porticos 

IFiom MosgerTj Lt StjCx, i»v, 5S-) 



Figw 67.—l*lan of as ancient Rotium 
biiildisg with four porticoes. 


[From MOMTAiKa, S£i£Ua^ lur. 2^) 



Fig. 68.—Fkm of as ancient Roman building 
with three pordooes. 

{Frotn Montano^ &c-t j.) 


Etc 'oecus* of the House of Mele^^er (Fig- 65^ p. 74). and the peristyle 
of the House of Fortune at Pompeii Other writers have already called 


^ di Ar<k£el&gia € Staria 1908, Supph^mentn, pp. 1-17 ? SrRZTCCifWSitt, 
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attention to the fact that it was the ktimans who developed the arcade as 
an important architectural feature.^ 

Before leaving the Dome of the Rock 1 should like to call attention 
to the four porches which cover tlie entrances, by way of recalling what 1 
have written elsewhere on the subjectviz. that it is mere assertion® to say 
that the porch is a feature of Eastern origin, and that the earliest examples 
are to be found in Syrian churches of the VI ceutLtr%’. As a fact, the 
Romans had used it freely from Pagan times onwards. Herewith I give 
the plans of three buildings, apparently of sepulchral chamcier, taken from 
Bramantino'^ (Fig. 66, p. 71) and Montano(Figs. 67, 68, p. ?*), possessing 
three or four porticoes apiece. Constantine's basilica of St Peter at the 
Vatican also had an elaborate porch corresponding to the ‘porta regia maior.' 

The Congrecatiokal Mosque of Damascus. — The following is the 
commonly received account of the origin of the Umtnayyad mosque at 
Damascus. 

A temple of the Sun or of Jupiter, going back to the pre-Roman 
epoch, and probably to the reign of Antiochus of Cyzicus (ita-gs n.c), or 
else belonging to the Roman period, and most probably to the first or second 
century of the Christian era, was transfonned into a church by Theodosius 1 
(378-395), or Arcadius (395-408), or else by Theodosius 11 (408-450). When 
Damascus fell irrevocably into the hands of the Moslems in 636, they made 
a division of the building, keeping one half for themselves and assigning 
the other half to the Christians, Finally, Walid 1 (705-715) took possession 
of the whole building and turned it into a mosque. tn so doing he may 
have entirely rebuilt it, or he may have merely altered it, or, again, he 
may have confined himself to decorating it in a style of great splendour 
and magnificence. The local tradition, both Christian and Moslem, agrees 
that the great mosque of Damascus was originally a Fagan temple, which 
afterwards became a Christian church, and was finally transformed into a 
mosque. 

’ Marouami>, op. cit., p. *55. 

- Kivoera, op. dt, (Loesdusr), wol. u, pp. 237*^39 J (HoepliX Pit 271-373; (HelncmaniiX vol. i, 

pp. 2 aa' 32 i. 

» Cattaked, op. cit., pp. 75, 76. 

* Monceiu, op. dt., tav. 5S. 

* Sdff/a dt Tarii ttmpiHii antieki. Hit. 25 ; fiaaolta df ttmpii, t srpalai diiegftoH d^a.nti»^ tav. 3. 
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Let lis now examine the bulMing and see what account it can give of 
itself in its present condition. 

The site is a rectangle of some 163 by 98 m. (about 530 by 320 
ft.), enclosed by four walls which have square towers at the angles. Rather 
less than half of the enclosure is occupied by the part devoted to worship. 
The rest of the area consists of a court surrounded on three of its 
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inner sides by covered walks intended to shelter the faithful (Fig. 69). The 
interior of the place of prayer (Figs. 70, 71^ pp, 77, 78), measuring about 
^39 by 38 m. (452 by 125 ft.), is divided into three aisles of equal breadth, 
running east and wesL A cross^aisle cuts it into two equal halves. Each 
half is divided by eleven arches, which}fspring from columns standing on 
pedestals and carry a second tier of smaller arches springing from squat 
columns which support the beams of the roof. 

*<54 s 
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t may reituirk: at this point that the oldest example of a sacred bLiildiiig 
containing a nave with two tiers of columns designed to carry the roof, Is to 
be found in the so-called temple of Neptune at Paestum (perhaps of the 
V centur)’ B.c<) {Figs. 72, 73, pp. 83, S4). a title which Spinazzola regards as 
erroneous, it having Ijeen recently discovered that the name belonged to 
another and older temple {VI century tt.c.) standing close by. 

I would also remark that there appears to be no foundation in hict for 
the conjectural restoration of a hall in the palace of Mshatia^ with two tiers of 
columns, one above the other, the upper one being arcaded and having the 
arches tied together by chains, though everything suggests that this method 
of reinforcement was not in use at the period. This reconstruction seems 
to me to hav'e been made in de^ance of the ordinary rules of statics, and on 
the very slight evidence which the ruins of the palace aftord. 

The transept mentioned above contains four large piers which support 
the great arches carrying the central dome of about 13 m. (43 1^-) diameter. 
The drum passes from a square into an octagon by means of four angle 
niches, partly recessed in the wall and partly projecting from it. At the 
base of each is a small hood-shaped niche. The drum is lighted at the top 
by windows, below which runs a narrow gallery. The dome is also pierced 
by openings, and Is formed of tufa blocks set in mortar and built in rings. 
It was constructed without centering, as I saw for myself during the restora¬ 
tion after the disastrous Dre of 1893, The pendentives are built with 
blocks of hard limestone set in coarse mortar (Fig. 74, p. S3). 

The portions of the transept on either side of the dome have flat roofs, 
and in that to the south is placed the central mihrab. I'his plan of a 
building w'ith longitudinal aisles, bisected by a transept, was no novelty. The 
Basilica Aemilla in the Forum at Rome^ in the shape in which it was 
rebuilt by Aemilius Paullus in 55 b.c., the work being finished in 34 B.C.,- 
had its nave and three aisles divided by a cross-aisle in the middle. This 
has been made clear by the recent excavations. It was, no doubt, through 
this transept, which must have had a door at either end, that the armed 
horse and foot soldiers passed when they came down from the Esquiline and 
burst into the Forum on the occasion of Galbas murder.’^ 

^/ithrimeh dtr KSnii^kA fWitsziscke>: Kuns/sammlutt^ih, 1904, pp. 235-373, tat v, and vi, 
Scauu, Sthzvcowski, 

* l>c RtroGiERO, op. dt, |jp. 39P, 400. 

* BibUotheca TeubncHuui, Piut&rsfd fwVnv pittfslltlar, voL t, cap, sx^i. 
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The sanctuary is encloseid an three sides by walls, and lighted by 
numerous round-headed unsplaj'ed windows. The fourth or northern side is 
open to the court by an arcade with piers, above which rises the lofty ivaJl 
which contains the windows. 

After the fire of 1893 the interior was restored on the old lines. The 
transept, however, was in part rebuilt, the other part being merely restored ; 
and the drum of the dome was increased In height by nearly a metre. 
Before that date the upper of the two arc^ides had square dwarf piers and 
semicircular arches. In the lower tier the columns, w’hich stood on pedestals, 
were surmounted by capitals, the majority of which were Corinthian, of 
various dates and styles, In some cases not fitting their columns. They carried 
pulvins forming imposts for the arches, which were of slightly horse-shoe form. 
Moreover, the dome was elliptical in shape, with two centres; and was entirely 
built of tufa blocks set in mortar of unsuitable character. Its form w'as due 
to the fact that the piers were set so as to form a slightly oblong plan. 

The four piers of the drum of the dome consist in each case of two 
separate piers set back to back, of different heights and measuring in section 
3.20 by I.So m., and 3.20 by 2.40 m. (about loj by 6 ft. and lot by S ft-). 
We cannot be sure when this strengthening took place. We do know, 
however, that Walid's dome had to be built twice over ; for the first one fell 
owing to the want of experience of the builders who, in view of the saturated 
nature of the subsoil, ought to have raised the angle piers on piles, and not 
merely on vine wood faggots, The result was that the dome had to be 
built over again.^ 

Moreover, one of the Cufic Inscriptions on these piers tells us that 
the original dome was rebuilt in 1082,- under the direction of Malik Shah 
when Muktadi was caliph (1075-1094), in consequence of the fire of 1069,® 
or else after another mentioned by Ihn Jubair,* which may be identified by 
the occasion of the siege and capture of Damascus about the year 1077, 
Accordingly, the duplication of the piers must have taken place either under 
Walid, or in 1083. I incline to the latter date, as it Is inconceivable that 
after the collapse of the first dome, involving as it did the reconstruction of 

* (Quatremdre), ffisfoirv tiet Su/iarn Afamf/ouAj tie I'ligjpte^ voL ii, i j App., p. a6&. 
CArrAwi, AmtsUi^ vol. iii, i, p. jSS, 

^ JtmruBl Aiiati^e, i8gi, 1, pp. 420.433; Van Berchot, Nsfts J'orek^eligit nr<ibe* 

* AlAQHizt, fihtoirv^ StUtans ^f^lauhuks ^PEgyftt, vol. ii, i, App., p. 385, 

* Op. dt, p 359. 
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the fouadatlons of the supporting piers, the latter should be erected in a 
duplicated form, and not as single solid piers. 

I find no description of Walid s dome. Muqaddasi ^ only says that it 
was of great si^e, and was crowned by an orange supporting a pomegranate, 
both of gold. It is not improbable that it was modelled on the Dome of 
the Rock at Jerusalem (68^*691), and may have had a double cupola of 
wood, rising out of a high circular drum. We do not know how the drum 
was connected with the arches of the square base. It may have been by 
squinches, but it was certainly not by means of niches like the present 
oneSt copied from their predecessors, as Choisy^ believed, thereby misleading 
students of architectural origins, [f we go back to the history as told us 
by the monuments themselves, in the days of Walid the Moslem world as 
yet knew nothing of the peiidentive in the form of a tall niche, still less of 
the kind employed at Damascus. What it did know was a squlnch or raccord 
serving the same purpose. One has recently been discovered in Persia, in 
the ruins of the palaces of Chosroes II (591-62S) at Qasr es*Sherid.^ So 
far as we can judge, the ordinary niche-shaped pendentive did not make its 
appearance among the Moslems before the caliphate of Aziz (975-996), as we 
shall see when we come to the mosque of Hakim at Cairo. The other form, 
which also consists of a niche, but with its sides standing free as at Damascus, 
is of later origin, and we shall discuss it when we deal with the mosque 
al*Azhar {970-972) at Cairo. 

In reality, the dome, as It existed before 1S93, must be ascribed to the 
XV cetiiur^f. 

1 note here that an Idea of the appearance of Walid's cupola might be 
obtained, If we possessed it, from the description of the green dome of the 
residence of the Emir Muawiya, afterwards caliph (661-680). vrhich stood 
to the south of the precinct of the mosque.^ and gave its name (al-Hadm) to 
the whole building. 

Of Malik Shah’s dome, on the other hand, we have a vivid and detailed 
description by I bn Jubair.® It was a double cupola, hemispherical in form, 
and recalled the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. The two cupolas, one 

^ Op. ciL, pp. i7^ iS, 

* A^arfdf pp, S5, pL SJtL 

^ Dk MdkcaWi, jJ/jfWfffl sdrn/tySfjif rn Persf. vol iv* 2 ^ pp, 34*^-357- 

* iks JW/mj Mamtipuh f vol ii, i* App.^ p. 263, 

* Op. clt| pp, 254, J55^ 236 - 3 % 
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above the other, separated by a wooden flooring, were formed of timber 
strengthened by radiating ribs, also of wood, converging at a crowning wooden 
ring, and were tied together half-way by iron rods. The outer cupola was 
covered with sheets of lead like the other roofs of the mosque. The interior 
one was richly ornamented on its inner surface with rosettes canned in wood 
and other artistic and original carvings, as well as with exquisite polychrome 
decorations. The whole was a blaze of gold. The dome was reached by 
a Staircase on the outside, and through one of the w'tndows at the bottom 
of the outer cupola. There was another set of windows In the inner cupola. 
The base rested on four piers, [t was circular in fonn, built of large blocks 
of stone, and lighted by windows w'hich had dwarf piers in the jambs. 

Anyone who has studied on the spot the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem 
will at once be struck by the numerous analogies between its cupola and the 
one at Damascus as described by Ibn Jubair. Note especially that it was 
reached from the roof, that it was surrounded by a gallery, that one could 
enter it, go round it, and examine the interior of the mosque. We also see 
how the writer has exaggerated the soaring height of the Damascus dome. 
The Dome of the Rock, imposing as it is, has no excessive elevation: and 
the one at Damascus, as we are told by Ibn Jubair himself, was reputed to 
be lower. 

At the time when Malik Shahs dome was built, its base also must 
have been constructed. His dome was probably destroyed, as has been 
suggested by others,^ in the catastrophe caused by order of Tamerlane in 
1400, when everything in the mosque which was not of stone was destroyed by 
fire. The consequent restoration was carried out by order of the Sultan of 
Egypt. Malik Muayyad (1412-1431).^ It was then that the previous wooden 
cupola was replaced by one of masonry, which has been rebuilt since the 
fire of 1893. In the reconstruction of the XV century must be included the 
drum, which then assumed a polygonal form. The one which Ibn Jubair 
saw in 1184 was circular.® 

The very incomplete study of the structure of the outer walls of the 
mosque, which is all that the existing conditions allowed me to make, has 
enabled me to arrive at results which agree, on the whole, with Mr Dickie’s 

* SaIxAUIN, Afa^tuci d^ari muredma^, h 

® Maqkizi^ Mtififitv des M'am€/0uJks d: toL n* i, App.» pp+ KS 7 * 

* Op. ciL, p. j33. 
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account,' The eastern wall, with the adjuncts at the angles on the north 
and south sides, is built of blocks of stone, and is strengthened on its outer 
face by wall-piers carrying an architrave with a dentilled cornice, pan of 
which survives. This is the oldest work in the building, and is regarded 
as pre-Roman (Fig, 75, p* S4). 

In the southern wall, partly rebuilt in its western half in 1318-19," are 
remains of a structure slightly projecting from the line of the wall, and with 
masonry of a different type from that which we have seen before. It 
contains three doors, viz. a larger one in the centre with a smaller one on 
either side : each of the latter being surmounted by an ' aedicula,* and separ¬ 
ated from the larger one by a pair of niches. This work is believed to be 
of the Roman period, and its carving recalls specimens in the temples at 
Baalbec{n and Ill centuries). The Biblical Greek inscriptions on the two 
doors which can be seen on the outside (Fig, 76, p. 87). viz. the central one and 
the one to the left, seem to have been added when the Pagan temple gave place 
to the church of St, John the Baptist. This transformation appears to have 
taken place in the reign of the Emperor Arcadius, who, according to a lost 
Greek inscription, restored the building.^ But, even if he were not its 
founder, its construction and completion may be to a large extent due to 
him. 

The other pans of the southern wall which were not rebuilt in the XIV 
century (including the angle adjunct on the eastern side and the cjuadrangular 
bases of the two minarets at the south-east and south-west comers), and are 
strengthened by buttresses, reveal, in their lowest part, the fact that they 
were not built in either the Roman or the pre-Roman period, or again at the 
same time as the upper part of that wall, which belongs to the work of 
Walid. They must be ascribed to the Christian epoch previous to the 
Moslem conquest. The north and east sides may, with the exception of 
the angle adjuncts mentioned above, be regarded on the whole as belonging 
to the VIII century. The three Roman doors were blocked up in the time 
of Walid. and the central one was partly filled by one of the transept 
wall-piers, while the western one gave place to the principal mihrab. The 


* iSgjj pp, sfr&zSi; Crra/ c/ iAe 

^ Maqrizi, Bssfffirr dei Salfa/ts df toL H, App*^ p. 3 Si. 

■ PoaTtkj Ytrars in vol. pp> 61-77* 
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wealth of precious stones described by the Arabic writers earlier than the 
XI centuT}',^ as lavished an the decoration of the latter, is quite in keeping 
with WaJid's standard of magnificence. Moreover, the 'garib’ or centra] 
aisle with its imposing entrance, set at right angles to the mosque, was 
Intended to confer all the dignity possible on the sacred recess, and to bring 
it better svithin the view of the throngs of the laithfui In the court. 

It has been stated that this mihrab was the first to be made in the form 
of a niche, the second being that in the mosque at Medina as restored by 
WaJid.- But in fact the earliest niche pointing in the direction of the qibla 
seems to have been made at Damascus before the time of Walid, and this 
would be the subordinate mihrab seen, at the same time as the principal one. 
by Muqaddasi,^ who say's that it was intended for the private use of the sultan, 
and that, having fallen into a bad state, it was restored in his time to its 
original condition at the said sultan*s expiense, 

Ibn Jubair* calls it the mihrab of the Companions of Mohammed, incorrectly 
according to Caetani.'^ and adds that it was tlie first built In Islam. From a 
statement by Ibn Khaldun “ it may be gathered that this niche was the work 
of Muawip. What he says is this : the ‘ niaqsura ’ is the isolated enclosure, 
containing the mihrab and everything in and near to It, reserved for the sultan 
at the time of public prayer; the use of such an enclosure is said to have been 
introduced by the founder of the Ummayyad dynasty In consequence of the 
assassinadon of the Caliph Ali (656-661), of the attempt on Amr, the governor 
of Egypt, and of the serious wound inflicted on Muawiya himself in 661 by 
the Kharijite sectaries. 

This inference is oppos^ed to the view c>f Lammens,' ^ the maqstira (one 
of the secular creations ascribed to Muawiya) was orig^inaUy a kind of private 
closet set apart for the sovereign in the mosc|^e^ to which he retired for the 
purpose of deliberation. The Abbasldes transformed it into a private enclosure 
from which they assisted at the services in the mosque. Moreover^ the attempt 
on Muawiya must have happened riiore than two years before the murder of 
Alj| or at least in 659^ 

^ Le Strange^ ttnder MarUmXr pp. 237, 323 , 23G. 

* Maqrizi, £^istidrf dtrs SMifarfX f vtiL ii, ij App.^ p 383, 

* Op dtp p i3. " ^ rit, pp iS5p 256. 

i CAHtAWl, Annaii, voL ui, l. p. ® voL it. p. 7 ^' 

" University Soint-Josepk Beyrouth^ Mflangtx d/f in Faoiii/ OnVrdal/^ 19^57. snr 

dj 4 Omaiyadc Afa'awia pfL 31, 33, 94, 91 ■ 
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The fact, nevertheless, remains that Muawiya had the first maqsura made 
at Damascus, in 664 6s according to Caetaniand Asakir’s statement 

that the congregational mosque at Damascus did not originally possess a prayer 
niche, does not exclude the possibility that it was provided with one under that 
caliph. However that may be, before the construction of Walid’s great niche, 
another of smaller size had already been erected by Moslems; ® and this was 
clearly the one which was restored in the time of Muqaddasi and left untouched 
by Walid. Hence the necessity for its repair about the year 985. 

Besides these two mihrabs I bn Jubair noticed a third, known as that of 
the Hanifites, placed, for reasons of symmetry, in the western half of the south 
wall. It was, perhaps, made in the course of the works of 10S2, for it is not 
mentioned by Muqaddasi, 

1 observe here that the mihrab is derived from the apse of the church, 
and not from the shrine of the principal image of Buddha.* 

Near the western angle of the south wall is a ’ door w‘ith a relieving 
arch above it, but not andent. The original main entrance on this side of 
the mosque was the Bab as-5aat (the Gate of the Hours), which was towards 
the south-east angle.® It is interesting to read the description by Ibn 
Jubair* of the remarkable water-clock which was the origin of the name of 
the gate. 

The front of the mosque (Figs. 77, 7S. pp. S7, 88) was from the first 
designed with arcades having arches of slightly horse-shoe form, supported by 
piers measuring 1.50 by 1.20 m. (about 5 by 4 ft-)i ^ ^ was able to ascertain 
during the recent works of restoration, my view being confirmed by the 
architect (Apery) in charge of them, and not by columns, as has been so 
often stated. These arches had doors, and were not left open, as has been 
stated.^ As late as the X century all the Syrian mosques, with the exception 
of the one at Jericho, were closed in the same way on the side of the 
court.® Later, the arches in question seem to have been thrown open, 
though they were provided with curtains.® 

The end wall of the transept, which is strengthened by buttresses 
corresponding to the arcades inside and the buttresses of the south wall. 


- Af¥aa/i\ voL lii, i, p. 334- 

■ Ibid, vgL iii^ i» pp. 588, 389. 

* Haveu^ pp. 

^ MAQKtii,, des SHtiam 


^ MUOA£>[lA$lr op, Cit* Ph 30 . 

^ Op, dtj pp. 3 ^ 3 . 

’ a^d tVesf^ pn 322^ 

6l " MifqaddasIi op. citp p, 75. 

Mam^Aiuks de vol i, p. 373. 
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I' lc jS.— Danmsicus. Mosque of WalitJ under restomtion* 
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Fj<k 84.—iJamasais- of U alid after ^l^<^ firt of Fac^ide 

iVlU cent.) and minaret al-filrnrhiya (1435). 
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is pierced by a triplet of arches (the supports have been rebuilt with abaci 
surmouating the capitals, instead of pulvins as at first), above which is a 
triplet window. Both are enclosed in a single large arch. The gable 
contains a window tianked by two round openings. 

The quadrangle on to which the front looks is surrounded by a two- 
storied cloister (Fig. 79, p. S8). The upper gallery on the east and west sides 
retains the original alternation of piers and columns. That on the north, 
with piers only, is due to a reconstruction later than the XIV century, 
for Ibn Batuui^ (t 1377) found the old arrangement of columns and piers 
still there. 

The arches on the ground floor are rather larger than semicircles ; those 
of the upper story are round. These arches were designed with polychrome 
vQussoirs, like those in the vestibules. 

The columns have been brought from other buildings, and are sometimes 
made to fit by the aid of pedestals. They are surmounted by alien Corinthian 
capitals of the Graeco-Roman period (Fig. 80, p. 89), but also in some cases 
by capitals of various kinds made for their places. Some of these are cubical 
funnel-shaped with the angles cut off the surfaces thus obtained being some¬ 
times occupied by leaves. Others are surrounded by smooth leaves, the tips 
of which are alternately pointed and rounded. Others are of rude Corinthian- 
esque type, with acanthus or even palm leaves, almost devoid of undercutting, 
and sometimes having, instead of caulicnli, crocket leaves at the angles. There 
must also have been some of Composite type. The specimen of poor work¬ 
manship here illustrated (Fig. 81, p. 89) may have come from the upper gallery 
on the north side. The capitals in the galleries are surmounted by pulvins. 

In the northern side of the quadrangle a door opens: the Bab al-Farad is 
(Gate of Paradise or of the Gardens) of Muqaddasj,^ the Bab an-Natifiyyin 
(Gate of the Sweetmeat Sellers) of Ihn Jubair,* known to-day as the Bab 
.A.mara. Doubts exist* as to where the gate so named by Muqaddasi stood, 
in view, for one thing, of his statement about the age of the minaret close 
by, known as the Madinet aJ-.^rus (Minaret of the Wife), and supposed to 
have been built by Walid,* and therefore to be the oldest in existence,* 
which is not the case (Fig. 82, p. 89). 

* Iek BATUtA, Op. oit, vqL i, p. soo, ^ Op, dt, p, la. ^ Op. dt, p. 2^0. 

* MugiirDASi* op. dt,* p. so, noie 1. Le Stkange, AfasItmSt P- ^30, 

^ Maqrizj, dts Sidinnf vol, B, i, App.p p. 373, 

" PoftiEt, op, dt, vol i, pp, 61-77. 
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The oldest part of this minaret, that is to say, the large square tower, 
shows two difiereni kinds of masonry. Near the ground it consists of big 
blocks; the up pier part is built of dressed stone. Neither resembles the work 
of Walid's time In the mosque and quadrangle. 

The view' w'hieh I take of its history is as follows. It was built a little 
before Muqaddasi's coming to Damascus (about 985), w^as seriously damaged 
by the fire of 1174,^ Jind was rebuilt, except the lowest part, by Saladin the 
Great, whose tomb is dose by (Fig, S3, p. 90). To this rebuilding belongs the 
w'ith its roof i the slight structure above it is a later addition. 
Western influence of the XII centur)' is betrayed by the two-light openings 
in the main tower, with pointed or horse'Shoe arches and cubical capitals cut 
out of the same piece as the shaft and base, enclosed in the sunk face of a 
ajTch, and also by the small arched corbel course below them. 

The minaret seen by Muqaddast was a simple tower, and in the X 
century the Syrian minarets were of that form.- It w'as also decorated with 
mosaics, and as 1 do not find that minarets were so embellished before the 
erection of that buili by Abd al-Rahman III at Cordova in 945 - 4 *. 
here the proof of Muqaddasi’s statement that the minaret al-Arus at Damascus 
was of recent origin in 985. 

Walid’s mosque had four minarets placed at the angles of the outer wall. 
Two of them are the south-east and south-west comer towers of the original 
Christian building, the lowest parts of which still survive, and upon which 
Walid built. The other two stand at the interior north-east and north-west 
angles, and were built by him. This arrangement tt-as derived from the four 
corner turrets erected in 673 under Muawiya's orders in the mosque of 
Amr at Fustai. It was ako applied to the mosque at Medina on the 
occasion of Walid’s restoration.* The fact that the towers at Damascu.s are 
older than the mosque is confirmed by the very early belief that the minarets 
were originally watch-towers or astronomical observatories of the Greek period, 
and that they had belonged to the church of St John.* 

The minarets on the north side fell,® and were not rebuilt They w'ere 
no longer there in Ibn Jubair’s time, as we leam from hiin,® The other two 

1 MAQun, mttairt def MametfitiAs dt I’Asyptt, voL ii, 1, Apjt, p. 8*7, 

* MUQADOA..51. op. dt, p, 75 - * eunTDN, op cit, vol ii, p. 75. 

* Li STBA$iri£, PaitsHm unAtP-iht AtoiltmSj p. 334. fihtsttt dts Suitani Mamelvuks 

de vol ii, i, App,, p. 373. 

* MAQRiri, op, ciL, roL «, i. App., p. 173. 


* Inn JuBAi£, op. cit, p. 957, 
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on the south side are not original. The eastern one, the Madinet Isa 
{Minaret of Jesus), having been damaged by the fire of 1271-72, was rebuilt 
In a more artistic form at the cost of the Christians, who were believed to 
have been responsible for the Gre.^ It ts not. therefore, of the XI century 
as Saiadin suggests.- The western one. the Madinet al-Gharbiya, was restored 
In 1483® by Qalt Bey, Sultan of Egypt (1468-1495) (Fig. S4, p. 90). 

From the east and west sides of the outer wall of the mosque project 
two vestibules, which also have upper galleries. They are known as the Bab 
Gayrun or Gate of Gayrun, and the Bab al-Band or Gate of the Post. Here, 
too, the capitals of the columns are In some cases of alien origin, while others 
have been made for their places (Figs- 85, 86, p, 99). The western vestibule 
has a double colonnade in front of it, with funnel-shaped capitals carrying pulvins, 
possibly of the VUI century, and with piers at intervals, forming a covered 
gallery leading to a great monumental arch, known as the Bab al-Barid 
(Fig. 87, p. 99), the pediment of which was originally supported by two crudfom 
piers at the ends and four columns between them. The carving is clearly of 
the same date as that on the triple southern entrance to the mosque. Its 
Corinthian capitals, too, recall many of the same order in the lower galleries 
round the court. 

The three domed structures standing in the court of the mosque are none 
of them original, or even as old as the time of I bn Juhair, as may be seen from 
his description of their predecessors.^ The one of octagonal form, however, 
on the west, with its alien columns standing on the modem pavement of the 
court and surmounted by Graeco-Roman capitals (Fig. 88, p. too), is interesting 
from our point of view, as it shows us a reproductioo on a small scale of the 
one mentioned by Muqaddasi,’ which was evidently the same as that seen two 
centuries later by I bn Jubalr, and was the ancient treasury of the mosque. 
It was an octagon consisting of eight loft>" columns decorated with polychrome 
mosaics, and supporting a large domed structure, 

I may remark here that as late as the X century in Syria the public 
treasury of the principal cities of each province was to be found in the chief 
mosque of the place, where it occupied a chamber raised upon piers or 
columns.'’ A structure of this kind must have been derived from the typical 

* M.^Qitlzl, iHstiitn dei Sultams Mamtltmks dt VO'I. ji, i, App., p. 473, 

* Maittui d'nri musulman, toI. i, p, Sr. ® Op, civ., p, iB, 

* Forteh, op, ciL, Tot i, pp, 61-J7. * MugAunASi, op. cit., pL 73. 

* Ibs Jubur, op, cit., pp. SS7, 238. 
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‘ horrea ’ of Roman times, standing on four isolated supports. An instance of 
the traditional survival of its form is to be seen in the interesting and 
sometimes elaborately carved ‘hdnreos’ of the province of Oviedo in Asturias. 

The great Ummayyad mosque of Damascus, placed fourth in order of 
dignit)- by the Moslem world, those of Mecca, Medina, and Jerusalem taking 
precedence, was from the first regarded as one of the wonders of architecture. 
It Is described as the most magnificent in Islam by Yaqubi ^ in 891, by Istakri 
(951), whose work was republished by I bn Haukal - in 97S, and by Muqaddasi 
about the year 985.® Others called it one of the palaces of paradise.* The 
caliphs Mahdi (775-7S5) and Mamun (about 813-S33) after seeing it declared 
that it was unrivalled and the most wonderful building in the world,® an 
encomium which was not Interested, coming as it did from two of the 
Abbasides. 

Its fame was probably due to the excessive splendour and wealth of its 
decorations. We know that the work carried out by Walld, begun in 706 
according to Masudi's (953)® account, took eight years to finish, as we are 
told by I bn abFakih (about 903).^ And the cost was so great that, 
according to the last authority, it absorbed the land tax of the empire for 
seven vears. With a building where such a free use was made of alien 
material, and in which portions of the pre-existing structure were preserved, 
such enormous expense must have been largely due to the decomtions and 
embellishments, the beauty of which baffled descriptiou. Moreover, gold 
and precious stones were used in lavish profusion. 

The walls of the place of prayer, both without and within, were com¬ 
pletely faced with parti-coloured marbles, enamelled tiles, and mosaics glittering 
with gold, depicting vegetable forms and famous cities. The battlements 
crowning the building, which have all disappeared, were also embellished 
with mosaics. Below the gilded ceilings with their stucco ornaments ran a 
band of inscriptions on a gold ground. The capitals were gilded. The piers 
and arches writb their gilt key'stones were decorated with mosaics. The 
interior of the dome, as we have already seen, was radiant w’lth gold, while 

^ Le p. 231. 

* Ibid, p. 236. * Op. cit.. p. 17. 

* des Murmlouki dt toL ii^ App., pp, 273^ 

* Ibii, p* 376, 

* Socili^ Aswliqtie; MA^otn>i, /Vthjjwj d^Or^ p. S7 (Bafbifsr de Mtynard)- 

“ Le gp- dt, p. 133. 
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its exterior was crowned by a golden orange surmounted by a. pomegranate 
of the same metal. The principal mihrab was a blaze of gilding, and around 
it were inlaid great cut pieces of agate and turquoise. Above was a golden 
vine. The pavement was of mosaic. The windows and the arches of the 
arcade In the northern wall were filled with gilded lattices and glass of 
many colours. The pavement of the court was of marble. In the galleries 
and vestibules, walls, arches, and windows had mosaic decoration. The 
ceilings and vaults were finely painted, and had stucco ornaments. The 
doors were of gilt metal. All the openings were protected by strips of lead.^ 

Important specimens of the original decorations of the building are lO 
he seen in the two vestibules in the shape of: marble facings; marble intarsia 
work with geometrical designs; stucco ornaments r window lattices of cement 
with remains of coloured glass: mosaics with trees, whorls, vases containinig 
foliage: doors with metal-plated leaves; painted arabesques. Then on the 
north from of the transept are some interesting remains of mosaics 

wdth architectural designs, representing, no doubt, some of the cities men¬ 
tioned by Muqaddasi.- Two examples of Walid’s decorations are here 

illustrated (Figs. Sg, 90, pp. 100, lOi). 

I may observe that VValid’s principal mihrab w*as not the one seen by 
I bn Jubair in 1184. The works of 1082 included, not only the rebuilding 
of the central dome of the mosque, but also the reconstruction of the private 
enclosure, the roof, and other parts,=> The distinctive feature of the mihrab 
was no longer the inlaid precious stones and the golden vine, but arcading* 
'Within the niche are small niches on the face of the wall, fianked 
by colonnettes of spiral form resembling bracelets, which look as if they 
were turned on the lathe.' ■* The same type of decoration must ha%'e been 
repeated, though in a simpler form, in the XV century restoration, for it 
W'as still to be seen there in [893, The decoration of mihrabs with 
arcading reaches its full development in the mosque of Sultan Qalaun at 
Cairo {1279-1290) (Fig, 91, p. 102), 

The object of Walld in lavishing all this magnificence and splendour on 

' MuQiDDASi, Op. ciL, pp. 1 j-ig- Ibn Jubair, op. oL, pp. Le St^axge, 

Paiatine undtT the Masitms, pp. 233-24"- Maorizi, iliftaire dei Suitam Mamelo^if de rEgyfU, 
vdL ii, tp App., pp. 

“ Op ciLy pp. 17^ iS. 

^ Jourmai iSgiy i* pp. 4 ;q- 42 J \ ans^. 

^ IeH JUbATR] op. cit, p- 259. 
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the mosque of Damascus was not so much to exalt himself and his house, 
as to eclipse the hnest churches of Syria and Palestine which he had seen, 
especially tliat of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, and the churches of 
Lydda and Edessa,^ and at the same time to glorify Allah. ^ Ideas which 
were worthy of a great Imperial ruler: of a caliph whose contemporaries 
said tltat at Damascus, in his time, the talk was all of palaces and public 
buildings,^ forgetting that it was also the reign under which the crescent was 
planted on the walls of Samarcand, India was conquered up to the foot of 
the Himalayas. North Africa was finally subdued, and the Iberian peninsula 
annexed. 

We have no definite information about the artists employed in this 
famous mosque. Muqaddasi* says that for the mosaics workmen were 
brought from Persia, India, Western Africa (i.e. Libya, Tunis, and Algeria), 
and Constantinople. The fact that he omits Egypt from the list is very 
interesting, discountenancing as it does the legend about the great import¬ 
ance of the Copts in the art and architecture of this century, .As bearing 
on this it may be noticed that when Muawiya 1 (66i“6So) made an archi* 
tectural innovation at Mecca by the use of bricks and mortar, he had 
recourse to workmen from distant Persia, and not to the Copts who lived 
dose by.® It is also clear that no Egyptians were employed by Abd al- 
Malik for his great buildings at Jerusalem. 

As to Persia, I may remark that builders of experience were scarce, not 
only in the time of Sapor 11 (310-379),^ but equally so under Chosroes I, as 
we shall see presently; nor was there any change in the days of Chosroes II, 
who, on the capture of Jerusalem in 6(4, spared the lives of skilled 
craftsmen in order to carry them off as prisoners to his own dominions,’' 
Later, Persia was able to supply other countries with workmen. 

I bn Jubair,® again, says that for the building Walld ‘ordered the king 
of the Romans (Rum) at Constantinople to send him twelve thousand workmen 

^ Muoadd^i, op. cit, pp. SI, t 2 - ^ Le Strange, J^idestifK undfr tkt Muslemi, p, a6i. 

* Fizii, L'Itlatniims, p, joo. * Op. cit, pp, 18, 19, 

* UnircTsiti^ Saint-Joseph, Beyreuth, M/lan^s dt la J^arultl OTientalti 1907, p. 137; Lammems, 

jkiudts suT k regne du calift Oma^'ttde J". 

* Faustu$ of Bveaki ium, Vatican MS. 9545, lib, v, cap. iv. 

Tfu EttgUsk Hiitsrital Review, igto^pp. 50j, 50S ; Convbiaee, AnHochut Stratfgod Aaeunt of 
the Saik fff fen/sakm in a.d, 614. 

* Op. dc, p. 55*. 
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from his coimtrj^; I bn Khaldun, in his turn, writes that 'the kinjj of the 
Greeks' was compelled to provide the architects and builders for the con- 
simction of the mosque, and artists for its mosaic decorations^ it seems 
that Walid obtained his craftsmen from the Greek emperor hy the threat, 
in case of refusal, of marching his armies into the Imperial territories, and 
also of destroying the churches existing in the Moslem dominions, including 
those of Jerusalem and Kdessa, as well as the other structures left by the 
Romans,- I bn Batuta® says iltat the workmen were twelve thousand in 

number. 

My belief is that Muqaddasl's account is to be preferred, and that it 
refers not only to mosaic workers but to all kinds of craftsmen and builders 
(those provided by the Emperor of Constantinople coming, as they would, 
not only from Greece but also from his Italian dominions), and Includes 
Syria and Palestine among the countries from which they came. The e.xistence 
of a large dome of wood points to the form used in the past in the latter 
countries for domes of considerable span, beginning with the churches of 
the Resurrection and the Ascension at Jerusalem, and going down to 

the cathedral of Bosra (5t 1-12)1 and the church of St. George at Ezra 

(515-16)-^ 

We have still to decide what work was really executed by Waljd’s 

architects and builders, acting under the superintendence of Zaid ibn Wakid.® 
This is a problem of much greater difficulty than that of roughly dating the 
different parts of the outer walls of the mosque, as it is not possible to make 
the necessary excavations in the floors. Hence, whatever is stated here will 
be rather in the nature of conjecture, combined with a weighing of opinions, 
than of a definite conclusion. Still it w*ill have the merit of setting the subject 
as a whole in a clearer light than has hitherto been shed upon it, for 
the benefit of those who make a study of this celebrated building. 

The architect of the congregational mosque of Damascus preserved 

of the plan of the previous structures merely the outer lines of the 

enclosure, and of these he retained only those parts which seemed to him 
solid enough to bear the weight of new buildings. He was obliged to do this 

’ Ibw KaALDUN, Ptni^gamfttei kistoritfUts^ vqL il, pp. *68, 375. 

® ^Iaorizi, Misfoitt dtt SuHa»i Mamihuk$ de voL ii, i, p. 265. 

* Op. dt, vol. i, p. 19^, 

* RivotkA, op. cit (Hoepli), p. 531 ; {HeincmoniiJ, vol- U, p. 15- 

* I.R SniASCt, Paleitint mtiier the p, * 35 ' 
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owing to the considerable elevation which he proposed to give to tlie place 
of prayer ; and it was also demanded by the two-storied cloister round the 
court* Having completed the new outer wall — in parts merely raised in height; 
in others built new from the foundations — adding the two lowers at the 
extremities of the north side, and increasing the height of the other two on 
the south as bases for the minarets, he erected, parallel to the south w-all, 
three colonnades, equidistant from one another, with two tiers of arches, the 
columns in the lower tier being antiques. The three aisles thus formed 
were terminated by the new arcaded facades on the north. The tra.nsept 
was also erected with its great central dome- The two smaller cupolas which 
Hanked it on the north and south in the time of I bn Jubair^ were'added later 
than the X century. There is no trace of them In MuqaddasL* The sanctuary 
proper having been thus formed, the two-storied galleries and vestibules were 

next erected, with the four entrances. 

We know only in an incomplete and confused way what was contained 
within the enclosure wail previous to the time of Walid. It is clear, indeed, 
that a large church dedicated to the Baptist was in existence at the same 
time as the mosque; but we know nothing about the exact site, form, and 
orientation of these buildings, and we can only make conjectures about them. 
For instance, we do not know precisely to . what part of the church the noble 
triple entrance of the older Pagan temple coiresponded. There is every 
reason to think that the temple stood north and south, like the so-called 
temple of the Sun at Palmyra (Fig. 92, p. iot). which measures about 20 by 
11 m. (63 by 36 ft.), and has its main axis set accurately north and south. 
These points have already been noticed by others.® 

We cannot be certain about the fate of the temple, which came under 
the enactments of Theodosius the Great against the Pagans.^ The Paschal 
Chronicle^ tells us that he did not merely disestablish the temples, but 
destroyed them : ' The illustrious Constantine, while he was emperor, only 
closed the Pagan shrines and temples : but thLs Theodosius went on to 
destroy them, including the great and celebrated temple of Balanius at 
Heliopolis, with its columns made of three drums of marble apiece, which 
he converted into a Christian church; and in the same ivay he made the 
temple at Damascus a Christian church. And the Christian cause was much 

'■ Op. de, p. *54- ■ Of*' “‘-r J 7- * Spies-s, ojn cit, p. *. 

♦ llAExei, Codicts Gregenaittts IfermoirnistifUS Thtodi^sianits. De sacrifidis tf iem/Its, 

lib, svi, tie X, 7-13. * Corfur urifiL hitt, iys,, toI i, p. 
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advanced tn his retgn/ Malalas (670),^ on the other hand, mentions only 
the tmnsfonnation of temples into churches: (Theodosius) 'abolished 
{rntriAiv*) the great and famous temple at Heliopolis called the Trilithon, 
and made it a Christian church. And in the same way he made the 
temple at Damascus a Christian church, and many others.' Now the 
remains of the church of Theodosius at Baalbec, the ancient Heliopolis, 
discovered in the course of the recent excavations,- show that it was not the 
grand temple of Jupiter, built by the Emperor Antoninus (' At Heliopolis, a 
city of Phoenicia in the Lebanon, he built a great temple to Jupiter; to he 
accounted as one of the wonders of the world’®), that ’n-as transformed into 
a church, for the latter, on the contrary, stood in the great court of the altar 
in front of the sanctuary, and there is nothing to show whether this was, 
or was not. still intact at the time (Fig. 93. p. 105). 

One may always argue that, after the temple of Damascus came into 
the hands of the Christians, the cella was demolished, and a church, on a 
larger scale than the cella, erected with old materials. The passage quoted 
above from the Paschal Chronicle implies such enlaigemenL That rebuilding 
took place is eiddent, when it is considered that the temple apparently had 
the same form as other contemporary ones in Syria, for iristance, the temple 
of Jupiter and Bacchus at Baalbec (II and III centuries) and the so-called 
temple of the Sun at Palmyra (I and III centuries). Yet it cannot have 
been a building with several equidistant rows of columns, as some have 
thought, nor a basilica with nave and aisles. And it cannot have had an 
internal length of IJ9 m, (about 450 ft.), seeing that the sanctuary of the 
colossal temple of Baalbec ts only about 45 m. (145 ft.) in length. 

The result of the works, apparently begun by Theodosius [ and finished 
by Arcadius. was a church of ample size, as we shall see presently from Arcuirs 
account, of great beauty, and unequalled in the region of Damascus, as we 
read in Eutj'chtus:* 'Now it was a very fair church which had not its like in 
all the territory of Damascus.' But it was not a basilica with nave and aisles 
of equal breadth and a length of nearly 139 m. (450 ft )- ^ been generally 
inferred. It must be remembered that such an enormous length would exceed 

’ CorpHt seripl, kvK fyi,; IoA*rI^E 3 Malalas, Chraii»graphia, pp. ^44. 345. 

^ Jahrbmh des PP- *90^1 PP- 

87-135; PuCH^I^fp SCHTJXZ,^ \:^^!LENC¥iER, in 

* C^Ffus s^ipL fys. ; Malalas, CAreM^grtipMti^ p. 2S0- 
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that of the great chorch of St, Simeon Stylites at Qalai Simaan (V-VI centuries), 
which is little more than 96 ft): that of the i'amous but now almost 

entirely destroyed abbey church of Cluny (XI and XH centuries), which 
reached to about 135 m. (443 ft.), a building which in its day was without a 
rival in the Christian world ; and. thirdly, that of the mosque of Cordova, 
which has a length of more than 130 m, (427 ft )- fact there would not 
be a very great difference between its length and that of the largest Catholic 
church in the world, the prese^lt St. Peter's at the Vadcan, which reaches 
186 m. (612 ft.). The patent anomaly of a church of this form and of such 
a length has before now aroused suspicion.^ 

The orientation of the church of Damascus is not known, as there is no 
reference to iL Appearances are in favour of its having been towards the 
west. In my ' Lombardlc Architecture' I dealt with the question of the 
orientation of apses, and discussed what is known about it. I here return 
for a moment to the subject, with some additions and corrections. 

After the Edict of Milan {313}. one of the most important new departures 
in the history of mankind, the great basilicas erected for Christian worship in 
Rome had their apses turned to the west, as is shown by those of St. Peter 
at the Vatican and St John Lateran, built by Constantine the Great. This 
plan was. apparently, followed by his immediate descendants, at least in the 
case of the more important churches, where there was no reason against it 
on local or architectural grounds. And so the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem was orientated towards the west, while the contemporary church 
of the Nativity at Bethlehem was set in the opposite direction. Exceptions 
to this are very rare, 1 may mention the primitive basilica of St, Menas (its 
remains have been recently disinterred in the holy city of Kharb Abu Mina 
in the Mareotic region) which was foimded in the time of Constantine (306-337) 
and Athanasius the Great (^96-37 3). Archbishop of Alexandria, and consecrated 
under Theodosius I (378-395) the Patriarch Theophilus (385-412). It 
possesses an apse, curvilinear both Inside and out, flanked by two niches 
measuring 1.60 by 0.70 m. {5 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 3^ in.), and turned to the east.“ 
As late as the reign of Theodosius 1 the original Christian basilica 
which he erected at Baalbec—‘the great and celebrated temple of Balanius 
at Heliopolis, with its columns made of three drums of marble apiece, he 


' FerCUSSOM, a 6 f Afrhiteeiurt^ vol si, pp. 505, 506. 
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cmverted into n Chrisuan nhurch ' '-wo. deigned vtith .« pnncpal and 
two subordinate opses, semicireular both internally and eHernally. lurn^ 
totrards the west. The change to the east, as now to be seen, was ^e 
result of a later alteration when the central apse became a pentagon >* 

after the Ravennaie t>-pe, which 1 was the first to point out and ^tabhsh.- 
That form did not originate in the East, as some persist m 
did it come from Egypt, for the apse of the Constantinian church of St. Menas 
just mentioned, is semicircular on both sides. Nor do the recent excavations 
on the Mount of Olives at Jerusalem prove that apses with polygonal 
exteriors made their appearance before the last part of the I\ century. 
TOthout entering on the question of the name of the basihca. of which som 
meagre remains have come to light and have been thought to belong to the 
church of the Ascension built by Helena and Constantine, it ap[^rs to 
me that they are so fragmentary and show such variety' of work that the 
conclusions based on them are of a very uncertain character. My doubts are 
confirmed by two capitals believed to be of the same date as the church, one 
of basket-work out of which grow cauliculi and acanthus leaves, the other 
of Corinthian type with stiff plain leaves^ Both are of poor workmanship, 
and not comparable nor contemporary with the Constantiman capitals m the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. Not to say that, if we confine ourselves 
to ascertained facts, the wicker basket capital. Byzantine in style and type, 
is never found (unless the contrary' be proved) before the V century. 

But to resume. It was the Church of Ravenna which made the east¬ 
ward orientation a fixed rule, possibly out of opposition to its ^werful nval 
the Church of Rome. It first appears in the pnmatial see of Ravenna in 

the time of Archbishop Ursus {370-396)- r l c t. 

My very reasonable theory' of the western orientation of the church 

of the Baptist, together with the existence, in the eastern part o e 
wall on the south, of the mihrab mentioned above, presutnab y e t 
Muawiya, and, thirdly, the triple entrance near the middle of that widl which 
before the time of Walid was used by Christians and Moslems ahke, can 

1 fys.; CAwwiiS'iP- 

* kivoiRA, op, cit (Laescher), ml i, PP- =7 : PP' "i* PP ' 

339 ; ( FImieznaiid)p rol, p. S ; voL i'h PP' 

* Brutails, JWnJ dit p* 4^- 

* Bmquf intemaHonak^ 19**. PP* V^kceht, d, F£Uona, 

^ Ibtd., 1911, pl. vit ■ ; pL vii* i. 
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all throw coiisiderable light on the problein of the true position of the two 
build ing^B. 

In tny opinion this entrance, not exactly at the centre of the wall of 
Byzantine times, and therefore somewhat out of the axis of W'aJid’s transept, 
formed originally the access to the enclosure within which the Christians erected: 
on the west, the basilica with its front turned, according to the usage of the 
time, to the east ; on the east, the buildings connected with the new cult. At 
a later time, and after the Moslems had established a mosque facing the church, 
this entrance, until the days of Walld, gave access to the common enclosure, 
to the church, and to the mosque. 

This inference is not weakened by the discovery of the head of St. John 
the Baptist when Walid was demolishing the buildings, for in the oldest 
account of the find, that of Ibn al-FaLih, written about 903, and the source 
used by the later writers, tliere is no mention of the spot where it took place, 
but only of that in which the caliph orderetl the re-interment of the relic, viz. 
the fourth arch of the first row of columns on the east side of the transept ; ^ 

the place, In fact, w'here the saints shrine stands to-day. 

That the church of the Baptist and the mosque formed two buildings, 
near to one another but distinct — the ordinary view being that one half of 
the same basilica was apportioned for Christian, and the other for Mosleni 
worship — has been established by Caetani “ from the earliest cbrotiiclers, 
and by the aid of the text of Arculf (about 670), a jjassage of such importance 
that it must be repeated here: ' et in honorem sancti lohannis Baptiste ibidem 
grandis fundata est ecclesia. Quedam etiam Sarracenorum ecclesia incredulorum, 
et ipsa in eadem civitate, quam ipsi frequentant, fabricata esc'® 

Several pieces of evidence point to the fact that the Ummayyad mosque 
was afterwards erected as a new building, with the exception of a part of 

the outer wall of the great rectangle, and that it did not retain anjthing 

whatever of the Pagan temple or Christian church, apart from the fragment 
of the outer wall of that rectangle and reused materials taken from those 
structures. In the place of prayer the colonnades were arcaded from the 
beginning ; and all the larger arches in the budding were of horse-shoe form, 
and sprung from capitals carrying pulvins of various orders, design, and 
workmanship. 

' Lr. Strange, Palttiinr under f&e dd9skm5, pp. 133, 134. 

* An/raS, vol. iir, 1, pp. 344-391. 

• Tohler, op. cit., voL i, pp. 185, iSfi; Arcnffi Retalia de Jjsas Sanetis. 
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Now in Syria, in Romaji limes, the colonnades of temples carried 
architraves. One instance is the temple of Jupiter at Baalbec. begun by 
Antoninus Pius {13S-161) and finished by Philip the Arabian (^44-249),^ 
where, although the broken arch is found in the stoa of the great court, the 
colonnades of the temple proper are designed to carry architraves only. This 
system copied in the first great Christian basilicas of Syria and Palestine* 
And so the church of the Nativity at Bethlehem {j 2 7 “ 333 ) 
beginning architraves surmoiiiiting the colonnades of the nave** The principle 
was applied to colonnades generally^ with an occasional exception when a 
wider inter\"al between the columns was arched over. The colonnades 
at Palmyra (U and Ill centuries) provide instances. 

Moreover, Syria, at the time in question, was a stranger to the use of 
the Ravennate pulvin. This feature, characteristic originally of Ravennate* 
and then of Byzantine architecturep appeared for the first time in the old 
Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna (370“3S4) sf^d in San Giorgio Maggiore at 
Naples (367-about 3S7), and there is no proof that even os late as the 
reign of Arcadius had it started on its journey to the East*^ 

Again, what are we to say of the horse-shoe arch, used as an element 
of construction, and applied uniformly to all the larger arches of the entire 
edifice ? Where are there, we ask* not merely in Syna, but in the Roman 
and Byzantine empires, before the first Arab conquests, buildings of knowm 
date which contain colonnades with arches of that form? 

Walid's intention in the construction of his mosque was, as Muqaddasi* 
shows, to outdo the greatest Christian churches, just as previously Abd 
al-Malik (6S5-705) had endeavoured to eclipse the Anastasis with the Holy 
Sepulchre by his Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. At the same time he 
wanted to follow the traditional plan of the Prophet's mosque at Medina— 
an open court, partly occupied by a roofed-in space devoted to prayer, and 
accessible to the faithful from the court. Accordingly his building was 
designed as a basilica in the form of a parallelogram, the front side of which 

* Rivoiha* op. cit. (Loescher), vol. ii, pp. 535*53^ I (Hncpli), pp. Si-53i (Meincmann)^ vol i, 
pp. 4 S, 49 . 

* Ibidr, op, ciL (Loescher)„ voL it, pp* 2 1 (Hoepli ). pp. 33®"34i I (Heinemaiin), voL 

pp. 

“ Ihid, op. cit. (Loescher), voL i, pp. ^oL ii, pp. 43’45 i (HoepliX pp S-iS' 

(jltinecnunnj, voL pp, 10 ift- 

^ Op. dt, pp. ^ 2 , 
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consisted of Jin open circsdc looking on tiie court. The trsnsept, which in 
3. cruel form Chnstlan basilica stood in front of the apse, he set on tlte axis 
of the sanctuary, so that it might lead the eye up to the mihrab. the position 
of which was mdicated by the important central dome. 

All this was f|ulte original, and it Is not surprising that when the 
Caliph Matnun (Si3-833) saw the mosque he was astonished to find that it 
was built on a design which had 00 prototype,^ and that Etlrisi called it the 
most singular mosque in existence so far as its plan and arrangements were 
concerned.* The novelties were these: the plan of making the building only 
three aisles deep, just like a basilica with nave and aisles; the dome rising 
in the centre of the place of prayer; the two-storied arcades occurring both 
in the place of prayer and in the cloister round the court. But, above all, the 
horse-shoe arch, used for the first time as a constructive element. Notice¬ 
able, too, was the mihrab, perhaps the work of Muawiya and incorporated 
in Watids edifice, for it was the prototype of its kind, derived from the apse 
of the Christian basilica, and taking the place of the big stone of the qibla. 

About the origin and development of that distinctive feature of Moslem 
architecture, the horse-shoe arch, and about the Moslem style generally, 
vague theories have been from lime to time put forward, supported by 
scanty, inconsistent, and often uncertain evidence. These theories are easily 
attacked and refuted. Recently a new* one has come on the field, which 
suggests that the horse-shoe arch style originated in Visigothic Spain. A 
considerable number of monuments are adduced in support, it has all the 
appearance of eicplaining the facts, and, moreover, some of die works in 
w'hich it Is set forth are masterly. 

Hence f feel obliged to make a conscientious, extended, and patient 
examination of the evidence produced in its favour, in order to see whether 
the w'hole or part of it can survive the attacks of a serious criticism, and a 
fresh examination of the buildings on which it is based. This examination 
will form the subject of Part 11 of this book. For the present we tvill confine 
ourselves to a summary of the origins of the horse-shoe arch. 

Its discovery cook place in ancient times, The earliest instances are to 
be found in India, where we see it (combined with the ogee or *cyma reversa* 
arch), for instance, in the cave of Lomas Rishi, a few miles from Gaya in 


^ >ljiqitizi, ^istoirf dej SuUam Mamtlouks dt toL ii, 3, p, 276. 

* Edrisi, (Jawbert), degrap/tie, vol. i, p, 351, 



Fit;- 96 ,— Fa^’ude of iht; Cave Temple at NasiF (I tir II ctiiit b.€,). 
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Bengal (Fig^. 94, p. J dadng from about 25? b,c.. that is to say, in ihe reign 
of Asoka (273-232 B.c.): in the temples of Bhaga and Karli, in the province 
of Bombay (Fig, 93, p. 106), ascribed respectively to the 11 or HI and the 
[ centuries B,C,; and in the temple of Nasik, in the province of Bombay 
<Fig. 96, p. Ill), to which a date is giveo b the I or H century B.c. We find 
it again in the has-reliefs at Buddh-Gaya (put up in the III century b.c,), at 
Bharhut {part of which bear the date 185173 ^ Sanchi in the 

State of Bhopal (set up in the II centuiy' b.c. or the 1 centuiy a.D.).^ 

It was examples such as these which led the way to the constructive 
horse-shoe arch (not merely given that form by a gypsum-mortar addition), 
and not those at Ctesiphon, as Choisy maintains,- But in India it is not 
used as an element of construction before the Moslem conquest.^ Till then 
it W'as only employed in a decorative way. 

If we could accept the recently made assertion* that the horse-shoe arch 
—and the pointed arch too—were brought to Egypt by Indian workmen, 
we might infer that it was they who introduced it in Walid’s mosque. Such 
a deduction is, however, excluded by what the monuments of India, either 
still sunding, or represented in painting or sculpture, tell tis about their 
knowledge and traditions in matters of planning, construction, and equi¬ 
librium. The same reasons are fata] to another statement,^ to the effect that 
in the VIII and IX centuries the architects of India were, perhaps, 
unequalled in the world. How one would have liked to have seen these 
masters, with their knowledge and traditions, travel to the shores of the 
Bosphorus or to Germany in order to design and carry out, for instance, the 
rebuilding of St. Irene at Constantinople (VI11 centurj*) and the erection of 
Charles the Great's round church at Aachen (796-804) (Figs, 97' PP" 
115, 116)! 

The instances of still earlier date which Dieulafoy, on the basis of a 
purely arbitraiy dating of the monuments, believes that he has discovered in 

* Atti dtl Congresio tniernasioHalt di Sdttt'st itsri<he (Roma, 1-9 .^pr- Pui.LE, 

RijJasiindiam ndVartt romaim^ pp. iti, r 13, FiotflUBSON, Mistory t>JIndian and Eastern ArtAt- 
ieeture, pp. 84-99, laS-taz. 1 >e Betli£, Larefdlccture Hindoue en Exirtme-OrUnt, pp. 34, 51, 53- 
ViscENT A. Smith, A Htstaryaf I^ne Art ttt Indtn and CtylaXt pp- t9i ^9’7'i H- FergVSSOK, 
Bi'kcess, 77it Cai'e Temples a/ India, pp. 59-33, 3^^’4‘St i 34 t 331-343, 373-375. 

* Histaife de rorefiitecture, vol, 1, p. 132. 

* F££GU£SO^^ Histsry of Indian and Eastern Arehiteiture, p. lao. 

* tUvEct, op. dL pp., 6, 7. * Ibrd., p, 31. 
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Persia, are verj' far from being; so. Thus the date of the four archivolts 
Tt^ith a radius exceeding the semicircle (three being made so by moulding 
in cerneiit, while only the fourth Is constructive) in the palace or castle of 
Firu2 Abad,^ must be brought down more than a thousand years. Else¬ 
where- I have stated the reasons derived from the history, plan, and con¬ 
struction of the building, which demonstrate the impossibility of the date 
given to it by Dieulafoy, viz. the reign of Xerxes I (4S6-465 b.c.), or of 
Artaxerxes 1 (465-435 e.c.),^ and I am not alone in thus reducing its age.* 

1 may add here, that among the ruins of Hatra on the Tigris, ascribed 
to the first three centuries of the Christian era, the well-known palace not 
merely contains no trace of the Romano-Campanian pendentive. but has not 
a vestige even of a dome. Its square or rectangular rooms have barrel vaults 
only ; and the hemispherical vault which Dieulafoy ® has given to one of them 
is quite conjectiiraJ. 

Consequently, we must come down to the erection of the palace or castle 
of Chosroe.s I (531-579) at Ctesiphon, the port at which the merchandize of 
India arrived, in order to find, according to Choisy, anythmg approachmg a 
horse-shoe arch (Fig. 99, p. 1 17). This building consists, in its present state, 
of a vast hall covered by a barrel vault of elliptical outline, flanked by eight 
smaller halls which, like the other, are rectangular. It was built by workmen 
sent by Justinian (527-565), according to the tradition preserved by Theophy- 
lactuB Simocatta (63S) —‘They say that the emperor Justinian provided Greek 
marble for Chosroes the son of Cabades, and skilled builders and workmen 
accomplished in the construction of roofs, and that he built a palace for 
Chosroes in the Roman style, situated not far from Ctesiphon.' ® Among the 
craftsmen may, perchance, have been some from Ravenna, considering the 
occurrence of blank arcading at the top of the walls. Arched corbel courses 
used decoratively in architecture, the archetype of which i discovered in a 
tomb of the 11 century on the Via Praencstina near Rome, at the place known 

' DieuLapOT, £JArt antique iU la Pirtt, toL ir, p. 37. 

' Rivoiaa, op. cil, (HeineEnann), vol, i, pp, 34, =5, iy 3 't 95 - 

* DiEUl.Al'OV, op, dt., toL it, p. 75. 

* Db I ASTEva je, L'ftr(hittfi»rt. ftligtnttt f» FfttKe* h tlpo^vr wmane, pp. ^70-17*. Dk Mo roan. 
Million sdmtifiqut tn /bw. Rahtrshei Ofchiolojpqun, vol. ii, pp. 34i-36ti, Kaar-d-Chirtn. Pirrot, 
Cmiriez, JJiitoirt dt tArt dmtf fantiquiti. Ptrst, pp, 56i-588. 

^ Op. ciL, Toi. T, pp 15, i6. 

* Cotpas leript kht. .* THKJPHVLAcrtis Simocatta, Hiit&Hat, p. *ij. 
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Fir. 9S.—Aaclien. Palace Chapol (796-804). 
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FiRx —Ctesiphon. Fa^de ofthe Palace of Choarocs I (5;jt-57g). 
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Fig. 102-—Ajaata. Interior of Cave Temple XII (ano B-C+-I50 a^p,). 
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as ‘Acqua bollicanie* (Fig. loo, p. ii8)—a form derived from pensile arches 
designed to cany balconies, such as that in the House of Caligula on the 
Palatine (Fig. loi, p, i iS) erected after 37—were developed by the School 
of Ravenna, and their occurrence in Western Asia is very rare in ancient times.^ 

I say in Western Asia, because in India decorative blank arches, of an Indian 
type of course, were used both internally and externaily from early times- 
Thus the fronts of the cave temples at Nasik and Karli were so treated as 
early as the 1 or 11 century b.c. The cave temple of Ajanta numbered XII 
was decorated in this way at some time between about 200 B.C. and 150 a.d.- 
(Fig. 102. p. t jy). 

With regard to the occurrence of the horse-shoe arch at Ctesiphon, 1 
find that it is not really constructive, the semicircular (and, exceptionally, the 
pointed) arch being used systematically throughout the building i but is only 
given that form by means of the plaster. 

We arc on safe ground when we come to the welhknown cruciform 
structure forming an outer gateway to the citadel of Amman (Fig. 103, p. 1 la). 
the erection of which was dated by Dieulafoy either at the end of the Sassanian 
epoch (226-651), or else in the first years of the Hijra (622),’ but is now 
fixed in the Arab period,* and consequently after the capture of Damascus 
(636), which took place before the conquest of the old Ammonite capital. 
Conder® thinks that it may have been built by the Caliph Mamun (813-833), 
but certainly not before the VII century, and, perhaps, in the time of the 
Crusades, on account of the decorative blank arcading (which he suspects 
was carved in the stonework after the building was finished) with its saw¬ 
tooth ornament, and shafts recalling those in the arcading of the Dome ol 
the Rock at Jerusalem. 

The gateway at Amman, with its examples, not only of the horse-shoe 
arch, but also of hood-shaped pendentives, gives rise to some observations on 
the deserted castles or palaces of Western Asia, to some of which, such as 
those of Sarvistan and Firuz Abad, mythical daces have been assigned. These 

* Rivoiba, op. cit, (Hoepti), pp. 36, 37; (Hebemsnn), tdI. i, pp. 36, 37. 

* %''iKCENT A. Smith, op, dl., p. 275, • Op. ciL, vol. v, pp, loi, loj. 

* Houtsua, RassBt, Rmydopidit de I'lslStHt AimrtSn, p, 331s. Ptibliimtian of tbu Pnneeton 
l.niver 5 ity ; BorLtB, Arrhaeoie^(n( Expedition to Syrin in ]9S4-i90'5 j Anii^nt Ar^kiftctnrt in S^ria^ 
Wv. ii, p. 41, '.AnuBaii.' 

* JJbf Sttevfy of EoUirtt Palatine^ 1SS9, pp. 60-63; TSf Aiwin Country. Ibid, Htth and 
Ufoat'i P- 156. 
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observiitions been suggested to nie by De Morgans^ recent study on 

the bmidings of Chosroes II (591-628) at Qasr es-Sherin, and by an article 
written by Lammens.- The bmidings at Qasr es-Sbertn are the most important 
in the whole of Persia for giving the complete general plan of a royal palace 
and its dependencies. They show that the rooms on the ground floor were 
barrel-v-^aulted, only those in the upper floors having ceilings; and that the 
conical squinch was used, as in the case of a square hall covered by an oval 
cupola, now partly fallen in, recalling similar constructions at Sarvistan and 
Firuz A bad, and also of smaller rooms. 

Now to judge by dated buildings, those erected by the Achaemenids 
at Susa, Persepolis, and In the valley of Polvar-rud. were without v'aulting. 
The Sassanids (226-651) were the first to introduce it into Persia, under 
Roman influence. Before their time the vault had no place in buildings. 
Nor had the Greek influence, which came in with the conquests of Alexander 
the Great, any effect in this direction ; for the Greeks, though they were 
acquainted with vaulting, rejected it as a form of roofing, because it was 
not in keeping M'ith their artistic ideals,* Their unequalled sense of form 
made their architectural work decorative rather than constructive. It was 
the Romans, with their innate architectural sense, who caused the arch and 
the vault to prevail, who developed their combination, and brought them to 
perfection in their baths and mausoleums. 

Moreover, there is no instance of a vault with ovoidaj outline in 
the great palace and temple buildings of Persia and the neighbouring 
countries earlier than the palace of Chosroes 1 a: Ctesiphon. Thus the 
ruins of the palace at Hatra on the Tigris, dated in the first three centuries 
of our era,* contain only semicircular barrel vaults.^ The Assyrians were 
acquainted with the form, but apparently made use of it only in subterranean 
water courses, as for instance at Khorsabad, and there is scarcely any 
instance of it in buildings above ground. 

As for a dome in the true sense—not merely courses of stone or brick, 
each projecting a little beyond the other, as in the tombs or so-called 
treasuries of Atreus and Clytemnestra at Mycenae (Fig. 104, p. 127) — with an 

' Op. ciL, vol. iv, a, pp, 34 *‘35 7- 

* Univeraite Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth, di la Faevltl eritnialt, toL Iv} Fa BdJio tt la 

Hita, f&HS Ilf PP, 

* MokOAif, op. cit., >'o]. if, it p, 347. 

’ OlEVLArOY, op. Cit.. vol. V, p, 13. 
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ovoidal outline, and of large span, I have found no recorded instance before 
this one of Chosroes II, perhaps introduced for the first time in this part 
of Asia by the craftsmen sent to Ctesiphon by Justinian, but employing a 
traditional local curv'e though the principle embodied was foreign, 

The conical cupola had already made its appearance in San Vitale at 
Ravenna (516^547), unique in its construction and lightness, which still 
excites our admiration. That dome, with the rest of the church, was the 
creation of the brain of Julianus Argentarius, and the minds and handiwork 
of the craftsmen of Ravenna, who were not partly of Greek origin, as has 
been asserted recently,though without supplying the necessary evidence : a 
practice which is more convenient than convincing. My statement has the 
support of, among other things, the planning and equilibrium of the building 
which have no parallels in any earlier or contemporary structures In the 
East; the dome of terra-cotta tubes, inserted one inside the other and coiling 
round in a spiral up to the crown, a Ravennate feature invented by the 
Campanians, developed by the Romans, and raiised to its highest expression 
at Ravenna; the pyramidal roof surmounting and protecting the dome from the 
weather, a device which marks a departure from the Roman custom of leavfing 
the outer face of a dome exposed or covering it with a roof in contact with 
it, and at the same lime contains the germ of the double dome; the style of 
the masonry; the grace and elegance of its architectural forms, qualities 
unknowTQ even to the architect of SS, Sergius and Bacchus at Constantinople 

(527-536)-^ 

The dome of St. George at Ezra (515-16) wrlth its boldly ovoidal form 
(Fig. T05, p. izz), constructed of light concrete materials, a little more than half 
the thickness of the walls of the drum on which it rests, is clearly of a 
different date from the rest of the church, w'hich is built entirely of stone 
w'ithout the use of mortar. It is due to rebuilding. 

De Vogii^, in his imaginative reconstruction of the original dome of 
the cathedral of Bosr:i (511-12), a church almost contemporary with the 
last, decided, not without good reason, upon a hemispherical instead of a 
conical outline.* His account states that the windows at the base of the 
dome are the earliest example of this method of lighting. Nothing could 

^ pp. 174-174. 

= Rjvoira, op. dL (Loeschtrr), vol i, pp. 27, iS, 35. 57'79 - (Hoepli>i pp. 40* 61-81, 

96^ 97 j (Hememants), voL h pp. 18-21, 39, 56-84 ; voL lip p. 

^ voL pp. 
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be farther from the truth, for it had been applied centuries before at Rome 
in the imperial age, as may be seen from Montano,and from the sketch 
of a tonib still perfect in the days of Serlio {J 475-1552) (Fig. io6),® and 
shown by Montano to have stood on the Via Appia Antica. Not to speak of 
the still surviving examples on a grand scale, represented by the Nymphaenm 
of the Licinian Gardens {253-268) and the Mausoleum of Santa Costanza 
(336-329). 



Fio, 105 —Ezra. S^Ktion of the church of 
Sl George {515-16). 



Fro. 106.^—Rornt lomb oa tte 
-\ppia jVndcfl- 

(Fnim Stamoizi, TuiU ftjpm ai 

foglL 


It is true that a much earlier instance of a conical cupola has been 
cited in the case of the Mameion at Gaza. But it never had any real 
existence. From the meagre, ambiguous, and disconnected bits of description 
which Mark the Deacon gives of the important round temple of the Cretan 

^ dt vani UmpUtH antitki, taw. 19, 30, 34. 38, 42. 43; tU Umpii t itppIiH 

diugnatidatranUco, taw, 3, 5, 7, 13, 15, aj, 13, 37, 38, 39, 40. 

■ Scaiiorzi, Tuth lopm dArthUttfura di Stias^aao Semite, rofil 63. 
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Zeus, ascribed with considerable probability to the II century,^ all that can 
be gathered is that the centra! structure, which had more than one entrance, 
and stood in an open court surrounded by a two-aisled portico, had the 
form of a ciborium with a wooden roof, for Mark says that this central part 
or cella was destroyed by fire, and that a burning beam fell on the official 
who was superintending the work of destruction, and killed him.” In short, 
there must have been a cylindrical structure of masonry with a conical wooden 
roof, like the drum of Santo StcTano Rotondo on the Caeiian at Rome. 
The suggestion had previously been made that the author of the Life of 
SL Porphyry^ Bishop of Gaza^ used the word in the sense of a 

baldacchino or canopy of some kind; and die same writer thought that, in 
any case, the dome of the Marneion, if it esisted. was of the usual form, 
that is to say spherical, and not elliptical.^ 

The Assyrian builders were unquestionably acquainted with both the 
hemispherical and die ovoidal cupola, as is shown by the well-known bas- 
relief of Ku>ainjik (Nineveh) discovered by Layard.^ But it has been 
pointed out by others, and the observation has lately been repeated,’ that 
the buildings there represented are reiaced to the houses of the present day 
in the villages of Syria and Northern Mesopotamia, which are roofed with 
small cupolas of sun-baked bricks set in rings, each projecting beyond the 
last, and were, perhaps, of the same kind. This way of making a cupola of 
masonry with each course projecting a little beyond the one below it, is of 
very early origin. The Etruscans were acquainted with it in the VII century 
B.C., as is proved by the tomb of the ' Diavolino' from Vetulonia, which has 
been reconstructed in the garden of the Archaeological Museum at Florence.® 
Here the dome of the cella has raccords in courses projecting one beyond the 
other (Fig. 107, p. 127). In any case we know nothing of the construction of 
cupolas such as those represented on the bas-relief, nor how they were 
supported. The only thing that seems to be certain is that they were 


^ Proctidingi ^ ihe Mriihk vpt- v; Hill, Pa/esfimian Cu/h in fAe 

p, 15, fl. I. 

" of fy AfarA fA* pp. 75-S71 140. 

* Ibid, Somt Paiesiinmn Cuifs in thf Gr<i££i?^Boman pi 15* n. 1. Fbld.p Th£ Lift 

Biikop of Mark pp. 85^ 8&, 

* A SmVs if the if JVinavA^ pL 17. 

^ Journal if Me/lenii S/itiHes, vol joutp pp. 77-79 i Bkh, of Ukkeidar. 

^ MrLAmj // F AreAeo/ffgiiG di Firtme, vol. ip pp. 303^ 
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designed to cover very small areas, for no vestige of a dome has hitherto 
been discovered la any of the great Syrian and Chaldaeaii remains. 

Lastly, pendentlves cither with conical vaults or in the form of niches 
have not as yet been found, recognizable as snchj In Western Asia, or In 
Egypt, earlier than those at Qasr es-Sherin mentioned above, though it may 
be conjectured that this example reached Persia by the route which we have 
suggested, and possibly through craftsmen from Ravenna or South Italy, where 
the Ruvennate niche-pendeniive and the hood-shaped pendentive first came 
into use. 

The assertion that, wherever and whenever the vaulted pen dent ive appears, 
it denotes decided Oriental infinence, is (]uite arbitrar)\^ Elsewhere i have 
traced the origins of this form of pendentive,^ and my view has won accept¬ 
ance.® [ will only remark here that there is a general confusion between the 
pendentive with a simple vault, and the niche-pendentive consisting of a 
more or less elongated recess. The oldest specimens which we possess of 
the vaulted and niche forms are to be found in San Giovanni in Fonte (V 
century) adjoining the cathedral of Naples (P'ig. loS, p, 127), and in San Vitale 
at Ravenna (\'I century') (Fig. 109, p. 125). The nearly contemporary instance 
of a niche-pendentive, said to exist in the dome of the three-lobed choir of the 
church of the Dair al-Ahmar, or Red Convent, near Sohag In the Thebaid, 
is not of the date assigned to it, viz. in the early or mid V century'; and 
that on account of the analogies presented by the building knowm as the 
Dair al-Abiad, or WTiite Conv'ent,'* Nor does it belong to the time of 
Helena (f 328), the mother of Constantine the Great, the traditional founder of 
the latter institution.^ The well-known early church of Sl Menas at Kharb Abu 
Mina follows the lines of the sanctuaries of the Constantinian age in Egypt, 
that is to say, it has a semicircular apse, tlanked by tw'o small recesses. 
As late as the reign of Arcadius (39S-40S) the imposing church of the Virgin, 
erected at the end of St. Menas, had only a simple semicircular apse.® 

Moreover, even if we accepted this date, and allowed that the original 

1 V«r Bkrchxm, iiTAZVcawsat, Amida^ j*. 262, 

* Rivoira, op. dt {Loesdier}, vol, il, pp. 602-605; PP *3S-i43 ; (Heinemann), vol. i, 

pp. 71, 191-159, 

■ De Lastevrte, op. etc, pp. 870-273. 

* De Bock. MatMsttx paur ifntir^ de P^j^pte (Mti'enne, pp. 39-67, pi. mvi, sixviLL 

* BirrLKtt, JWf AHnent CopHf C^urAus of Es>'pU ^<* 1 - i. pp. 351-339- 

* KAVrwAXVj op. cit, pp. 40-103. 
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structure remainetl untouched in the Moslem conquest, and survived what 
was worse, Caliph Hakim's (996-1020) mania for destruction,^ it has under¬ 
gone such a series of restorations and rebuild!ngs at different periods, that it 
has become a perfect enigma. 


Fia loj, — Ravenna. San Vitale. Pendeniive of the dome (536-54,7). 


With regtmJ to the dome, anyone who looks at the exposed masonry 
on the exterior (Fig. no, p. laS) w’ill see at once the extensive rebuilding in 
the drum, and the complete reconstruction of the cupola. In the interior, toOj 
the remains of the niches are clearly of a late Moslem period, as are the 


* Lane-PoglEj a j&is/ffry 0 / ifi Mit? MidJli P- ^^7* 
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decorative colonnettes belonging to them (Fig, f 11, p. 128). My opinion is con- 
firmcd by a recent work,^ in which the author states that both the Dair 
a]-Abiad and the Dair a]*Ahmar originally had wooden roofs, and that the 
three-lobed choir at the east had no dome over its square central space. 

In any case, the appearance in Egypt, in the early years of the IV^ 
cent nr)", of so new and perfect a form of raccord, would be a very singular 
anomaly. Especially, too, in the land of the Pharaohs, where before the 
Roman conquest the great buildings had flat ceilings, curved lines being 
foreign to the Egyptian style, and the use of vaulting was exceptional and 
confined to structures of secondary importance.- And in Egypt where, even 
under the influence exercised by the vaulted buildings of the conquerors, 
there is no certain instance of the use of the pendentive, the rudimentary 
form of which bad been created by those same Romans in the 11 century 
and was not yet evolved in the IV, a task w-hicb was probably left to the 
Campanians, If the reverse were the case, the Roman builders would surely 
have availed themselves of such a useful discover)% and after the transfer of 
the capital to Constantinople the Byzantine craftsmen would have diffused it 
over the new empire, which cannot have been the case, for the simple 
reason that there are no instances of (i) the pendentive formed of a simple 
conical vault taken out of a spherical surface before the V century; or 
(z) of the niche form before the VI. 

The other example of a vaulted raccord. of somewhat later date, which 
Millet* thinks he has discovered in the church of St, Sergius at Gaza (VI 
century), in the course of a description of tlie building given by Choricus of 
Gaza, never had any existence. All that the description shows is that the 
square central space was formed of arches supporting walls as high as the 
arches tliemseJves, and provided with columns reaching up to the start of 
the roof; that the square base passed into an octagon, and the latter into the 
circle of the dome.* The general inference seems to be that the central space 
had columns at the angles intended to carry the projecting raccords of the 
drum and the dome. But there is no foundation for saying that there w'cre 
hood-shaped or niche pendentives, decorated moreover with columns. Nor 
is there any information as to whether the dome was of wood or of masonry. 

* S0UER9 Clarke, CArt'i/i^H Anti^uiHti m iht Nik pp. 14^.171. 

* Perrot, CaifiEi, op. ciL, A'Agyptr, pp. 112, 530. 

* Rtvut Arthkiogi^ut, 1905, pp. 99, lea; NAsk Afi^eurt tiomaiiit A fNiskin de f AH. 

* BoissoxAnR, Chufiii Ga^ati Qraiiontt Utdamathna [ip. 
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F]c. ToSi—Naptesk San CIicfv“anTii in Fonte, Pendentive (V cent.). 


Fio. to4.—Mycertae. ^ Tnes^ary af Atreas.* 



Fics. lay.—Florence. Arrhaeologtcal Museum- Tomb From 
VeLBlonia^ shoTrfrtg one of the raccords (Vll cent, euc;)* 
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Fig. 1 to.— Church of the I>dir al-Ahflwr ntar Sotiiig, Pome (after 1020). 

jTriim Ut BiXk, /atit- ^ttrir^fArrAlfflp^U t 



Fii.. 111,—Cimrch of ihe Dnir al-Ahmar near Sohag Xiche-pcnilentlve 
of the dome (after 1020). 

I From LJikl &hl'K,^ iFJ'/iwr itrrir li^ iff /Vz^/iV \ 
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Fig. 112.—Milan. San Loreiusa Muggiore (VI X VI cent,). 
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Ffii. 115.—RoFinr- Villfl Mattel End of sarcopha^iis 

f n r or IV centr). 



FiO- 116.— Rome, Mattel. Tile other end of 

^rcophiigufl (111 or IV cenLj, 
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I pass over the other instance cited by Millet ^ of the church of Khoja 
Kalesst in the region of the Taurus, because it possesses no indicaiions of 
date. That given to it by him and by others is purely arbitrary. Moreover, 
it contains no trace of raccords. 

1 must also omit the squinches given to San Lorenzo at Milan,^ for they 
are non’exlstent, the dome being simply the continuation of the drum (Fig. 112, 
p. 129). How the original dome was supported we do not know precisely. 
It was only after the catastrophes of 1071 and 1124 that hood-shaped 
pendentis'es in tiers were introduced; and these, again, disappeared in the 
reconstruction which followed the disaster of 1Lorenzo Is not a 
secular building of the III-IV centuries, as Archinti held,* but a church of 
the VI century, as I have demonstrated, and others have confirmed.® 

The important ruins of Qa-sr es-Sherin may therefore serve, in default of 
fresh discoveries, as a touchstone for the dating of a number of desert palaces 
or castles, as well as of others in the cities of Western Asia, provided with 
conical domes or hood-shaped pendenrives. 

This test receives confirmation from the article by Lam mens referred to 
above. According to him, the Lakhmid princes of Hira used to send their 
children into the centre of Arabia to be out of the way of fevers and infectious 
diseases. The Sassanid kings, too, had their heirs brought up by these 
Lakhmid vassals of theirs, in the desert castles of Havamaq and Sadir. The 
Arab conquerors, accustomed as they were to the free air of the desert, fearful 
of epidemics, .and anxious 10 maintain the purity of their language, took a 
long time to get accustonted to city life. So much so that. In the first century 
of the Hijra, the Asrafs of Syria retired into the desert for a sojourn after 
the winter rains^ And under the Ummayyads, every caliph, the members of 
the reigning house, and the chief olficials, all had their *badia or residence 
in the desert. Hence it is under that dynasty, responsible as It was for 
the erection of so many admirable religious edifices, that we may place the 
principal movement in the construction of monumental fortified palaces in 
the desert. 

* Jlepui 1905, pp. 93-109 J L'Asif ifi/ifitrf tittMptau dpMatrtf df I’Hiitein de PArt. 

* VA?t MiLLi^fCEa, HyzaHtime Ctmrthti in CoHstantimpfc, p, 78. 

* Rivoira, pp. cit. (Loeseber), voL i, pp, 79-81 1 fHoepli), pp. 83-85; (Wcinctnajin), vol. t, 
pp. 7 i- 74 . 

* SiiU mit AreitUHura, toL ii, |l 86. 

* 191J, tm. ri-ia; MoNSKitEr de VnJ.Aaii, La ,-Aitja di San Ltrcnstt tit Afiiatiti. 
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Among these must be reckoned the nameless but imposing structure at 
Mshatta (each side of the square of the outer w'all measures about 145 m„ 
or 477 ft-), the foundation of 'which is put at about the year 612 by 
Dieulafoy,^ while Strzygowski gives it a still earlier date in the IV century.^ 
On the other hand, it is possible to place it, w'ith considerable probability, 
in the caliphate of Yazid II (720-724), for it is known that this effeminate 
ruler expressed the intention of building a * qasr ' to vrhJch he might retire 
alone with his favourite Hababa, but did not finish it. perhaps because the 
works were interrupted by her tragic death, soon followed by his own. As 
a matter of fact, the castle of Mshatta was left unfinished and uninhabited ^ 
and the Abbasides saw no need for venting their hatred of the abhorred 
Ummayyads by its destruction. 

The light shed by Qasr es-Sherin, together with the storj'' told by 
Lammena, thus make it possible to suggest a date for—to give one instance 
—the grand fortified palace of Ukhaidir, which has been ascribed to one 
of the early caliphs,® or else has been thought to belong to the time of 
the Lakhmids and, perhaps, to be actually the ca.stle of Havamaq (built in 
the first years of the V’ centurj' by a Greek architect, Sinimmar : a great dome 
was erected in the middle of the Vlll century*), or else that of Sadir,= A 
more approximate date would be either in the reign of Chosroes II or in 
the time of the early Abbasides, omitting the Ummayyads w'ho (as Father 
Lammens informs me) built their castles in Syria, not in Mesopotamia. 

For similar reasons the smaller palaces of Fkm A bad and Sarv'istan, 
and also the domed structure at Farakh Abad, may be asslgnetl to an epoch 
not earlier than the reign of Chosroes II, and with even greater probability 
to Moslem times. 

With regard to Firuz Abad, I must call attention to the anachronism of 
ascribing it to the epoch of the Achaemenids (68S-330 b.c.), for blank arcadtng 
is freely used In its decoration : whereas in that period, although the Persians 
and Assyrians used rectangular panelling in the decorative treatment of walls, 

’ Op. cit., voi. V, p. 94. 

® dtfr PrmisiS 4 :Aeft JCn/tsisamm/iiPi^ai, 1904 ; SCHtJtZi SrazTGOwsKii 

PP- 

* Beli^ /Wore and Vi UAAaidir, fn, 1^5. 

^ Amaki^ op. tqL 114 2, pp. S25, S2S, S29. 

• CHASfii?lATp par Mem^r^n di f Insfi/vf Franfaii mrniale da 

Cain, toI, jwviii j Massignow, Missit/fr in pp. i-io. 
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they were not acquainted with the system of arcadtng, which was a Roman 
invention.^ 

To return now to the horse-shoe arch. The earliest dated instance of a 
constructive arch of this form in Syria, and appearing there only as an 
exceptional and individual feature, was fortneriy to be found in the church 
of Dana on the Euphrates, illustrated by Texler and Pullan.- now no longer 
in existence, Iti it the frontal arch of the apse and its vault had a radius 
larger than that of a semicircle. Its date was the year 540. 

[t has also been suggested that one of the churches of Zebed in the same 
region, viz. the eastern one, in which the plan of the apse is larger than a 
semicircle,® forms a parallel to the one at Dana. But we know nothing about its 
date; and all that can be said about it is that its construction may be connected 
with that of its sister church at Zebed on the west, which bears the date 511. 

In Cappadocia examples are to be found of churches and tombs excavated 
in the rock, where the entrance is surmounted by a horse-shoe arch : and these 
have been ascribed to the centuries of the Christian persecutions, and therefore 
to a time before the Edict of Milan (3^3). Nor do they stand alone, for 
in the well-known tomb at Urgub, also cut in the rock, and dated in the 
IV century, the horse-shoe arch was freely used in one range of openings 
in the facade, this range being surmounted by two others of blank arcading,* 
There is no certain proof of the date of any of these caves, and it has been 
suggested on good grounds that paintings which they contain are not earlier 
than 930.^ Not to speak of alterations which may have taken place under 
Moslem rule. However this may be, the fa^de in question cannot be as 
old as the IV century, and must have been executed under Moslem influence* 
It would he too strange an anomaly to find such a singular decorative motive 
remaining for so many centuries as an individual and sporadic instance, with 
no attempt to copy it, and ignored by the Byzantine craftsmen. 

In the Byzantine empire and the kingdom of Persia there is no dated 

1 E.IVOIRA, op, ciL (Locschei), vol. 1, pp. 5-9 ; (Hoepli), pp. : (HeinemaiiDj, rot, i, pp- 

i3-J5. 

® pp, 17 17^- 

^ n/ an Sjrn'iM in [S9^t9D<o. 

ArcAiUc^urf^ Moiau and Wail'Painiing in Cenfrffi Syria &nd tAt 

PP- 305, 305. 

^ Texiek, dt fAsie MinitiiiY^ voL ii, p^ 761 ph ga, Texier^ PuliauWj Byznnti/tt 

pp- 4i 4*f pl^ i'"- ^ lbid,j p, 40. 
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building with decorative blank arcading earlier than that which appears at 
Ctesiphon. And as it was in 540 that Ravenna fell into the hands of Belisanus. 
it seems to be a not improbable conjecture that it was brought to the new 
Persian capital by craftsmen from Ravenna, where it enjoyed such popularity. 

At Urfa. the Roman Edessa, in Mesopotamia, there is a square minaret, 
believed to have been the bell-tower of a church of the Virgin erected in the 
time of Justinian {527-565), which has horse-shoe arches. But GarovagUo 
dates it in Arab times,^ and De Beylie® suspected, with good reason, that it 
belonged to the age of the Crusades. The counts of Edessa held the drstricl 
between 109S and 1144.^ A record is to be found in Caetani* of an order 
given by the Caliph Muawiya. after a destructive earthquake in 67S, for the 
restoration of the churches of Edessa, and also of the wreck of the ancient 
church of the city by another violent earthquake in 681-82, Hence, supposing 
that there were any bell-towers there, they cannot have belonged to the time 
of Justinian, 

To the Xtl century, again, must be ascribed another bell-tower at Urfa 
with an octagonal base, formerly belonging to the church of the Forty 
Martyrs, but also converted into a minaret, which has been wrongly assigned 
to the V and VI ceniuHes. It recalls the polygonal minaret at Anah on 
the Euphrates, which is decorated with sunk panels, and is believed to date 
from the early centuries of the Moslem era.® 

In Syria and Palestine the oldest certain record of a great bell-tower 
on a large scale is of the one belonging to the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
erected between 1160 and i [80.® I may mention with regard to this tower 
that, in a miniature of the XIII centuiy, the church is represented with a 
pair of similar towers.' 

In Lycaonia, that is to say at Binbir Kilisse, there are remains of ancient 
churches, ascribed to the times before the Arab invasion of about 700, in 
which the horse-shoe arch is freely used,® But this ascripdoti, though it 

1 GakovACUO, Fuigiii> ^^Wci Centrale e nella Messpstsmia, tav. xicAiis. 

* Promt ft SAmar9^ pp. 67 r 68, 

* tANE'PoOi,iL, Salodin ami tAf Pali of thf Kingdom of Jtrutidtm, Ub. i. 

^ pp- 637 * 7 ®^- 

* Pe Bevli^ Prom^ if pp. 67 , 6 B- 

* Barna&e MiEisTEtiMAKM^ jVuom Gvia de Tterra Sanfa, p* 36* 

“ Hffd jiposttrikir^Aer zttfci PaitiiAcft vol. i, 

® Rai^saV, Bell, T^tfusanJ and 0 /te CAw^vAfj, pp. 14^ 41-50, 117-1^6^ 147-151^ 
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may represent the opinion of its authors, 
date. Such being the case, I would refer 
by others on the subject.^ 

In Italy the re-entrant arch in 
ancient times barely made a beginning 
here and there as a sporadic motive, 
sometimes due to the necessities of the 
plan, as, for instance, in the villa known 
as ihe ‘ Sette Bassi' on the V [a Latina 
near Rome (II century), as I have pointed 
out elsewhere.® In the central block of 
these important ruins are to be seen a 
domed vestibule of about 6 m. (19 h~ 
9 in.) in diameter, and a room with a 
niche at the end of 1.80 tn, (nearly 6 ft) 
in diameter, where this arch is used in. 


is not supported by any certified 
the reader to what has been said 



FiG- 113.—Roiue. Villa called * Sette 
Sassi,' on the Via Latina, Plan af 
a vestibule (II rant.). 



plan (Figs, MS, 114). The brick stamps 

fix the date of erection in the years 100-133. In the detached block to the 
north-west there may also be seen a cruciform room with an apse at its end 

which is of horse-shoe form. The brick stamps give the year 134, 

Otherwise it appears occa¬ 
sionally in carving, as in the 
sarcophaguB of the III or IV 
century in the Villa Mattel on 
the Caelian at Rome (Figs. 115* 

116, p. 130). 

The Iberian peninsula con- 
-I tains some ancient examples of 
the decorative use of the form, 
going back to the II or more 
probably the III century. For 
instance, the Pagan gravestone 
fron Lefa (Fig. .,7, p. 4°) !" «!>' Archeological Mueum a. 

Madrid, and wo more of the same kind in the Archaeological Miraenm (formerly 


t De Lastevhie, op. cit., pp. 17, i 3 - 
* RivOiKA, gp. cit (Loeach«), voL i, pp- a at. 
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the convent, of St, Mark) at Leon, exhibit in relief, respectively, an arch 
enclosing a whorl, two smaller arches flanking a larger one, and two arches 
of equal size, all of the horse-shoe form, A cinerary um of the Roman period, 
from Bausen, in the valley of Aran, has similar arches represented on tt.' 

It has been suggested that these Iberian gravestones received their 
carving in the Moslem period.- But even though this might have been the 
case with the two stones in the Museum at Lc6n, no one who has examined 
on the spot the third stone from Leon, now at ifadrid, can think, I hope, 
that it has undergone any alteration. 

Spain contains other decorative examples belonging to the early Christian 
period. I lubner records three of the VI century';® 

Early examples of the horse-shoe arch are also to be found in illuminated 
manuscripts, though not of such ancient date as those in buildings. 1 may 
mention the precious Evangellarium, written in Syriac by Rabula in the 
monastery of Zagba, in Mesopotamia, in the year 586,* where the nineteen 
Canons have arcades of horse-shoe arches in pairs, in threes, and In fours, 
enclosed within a single arch. But the illuminated leaves of parchment 
bound with the text, some of which arc evidently later additions, belong to 
different dates and Itands, and are, apparently, in every ca.se, the result of 
later insertion. The Crucifixion which appears on one of these leaves has 
been ascribed to various centuries between the VIII and the XL^ 

Ne.\t come the no less precious manuscripts in the National Library at 
Madrid: of the Bible (950): an Evangeliarium of the XI century: Fuero 
juzgo (1058); St. Beatus, Commentaries on the Apocalypse {J047): with 
ornamentation of open arcades, a large arcade between tuvo smaller ones, 
arcades enclosed in a single arch, tiers of arcades one above the other, 
always with the horse-shoe arch. Other examples are to be seen in a 
Bible (X century) in the archives of the collf^iate church of San Isidore at 
Leon, one page of which (reproduced by Amador de los Rios y Villalta®) 

‘ PotG V CaDafaixh, Pf. FALcrrER.^, Godat y Casals, L^arquiititufa tvmaruta a Cafa/tinya, 
voL j, p. J48, 

* Casrol, Dieiiontiairf d'ArrhAiiffgir ukrtikum ft de la fnsc. sii, Banos. Lzeutseq, 

coL 191-19S. 

* InierifUituut Hiipuniat CkniHanm^ SuppUmratum, LusitaDia, nn. 304, 311, ju, 31S, 

* Laurentian Ubiarf, Klorencc. 

* Moium, Origim del cut it) alia Addoloraia, App. D. 

* .Museo Espanol dt Andgiiedades, toI j*, pp. 521-532, Fdgimt de utts Smia ,iel X fur ft 
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shows five arches of this form- It is specially noticeable in the Codex of 
Elide and Emeteri in the cathedral of Gerona (975). Another example may be 
seen in the * Lex Salica’ (794) in the library of the ancient abbey of St. Gall. 

The Congregational Mosque of Ibn Tulun at Qattai (Cairo), 
begun in 876-77, or more probably in 872-73, by Ibn Tulun (86S-SS3) at 
Oattai, the suburb which he built to the north of Fustat, was Bnished in 
879. The latter date is confirmed by the inaugural inscription built into one 
of the piers near the qibla. 

It was the third mosque of its kind erected in the Moslem capital of 
Egypt The first was that of Anir, which we have already dealt with. 
The second was that of Askar, built in 785-86 In the suburb of Fustat 
known as al-Askar. It was enlarged in 826-27, and Is mentioned in 1123- 
24, but no trace of it remains. 

The architect appears to have been a Christian, and some think that he 
was actually a Copt, Ibn Katib al-Fargani. I note in passing that Ibn Tulun 
during his caliphate could not find in his dominions anyone capable of 
fortifying Acre In the same manner as Tyre—the work demanding a know¬ 
ledge of hydraulics—and entrusted the task to an architect, Abu Bakr, the 
grandfather of the geographer Muqaddasi.^ which show’s tliat his noble pro¬ 
fession was practised and honoured in Palestine, and. that the Coptic archi¬ 
tects were not the repositories of science that some have supposed. 

It was the first building on a large scale in Egypt in which brick piers 
were used instead of columns. In the grave disorders of the caliphate of 
Mustansir {1035-1094) It was seriously damaged, and an inscription tells us 
that under him the north-east gale of the outer wall was restored in 1077, 
It is ^ 1 *=^ known that in his time a mihrab was erected in the middle of 
the first line of piers, towards the court : and that work was going on in 
the building under the Caliph Mafiz (1130-1149)- Mansur Hnsam (1296-1298) 
carried out important restorations and enlargements. Under Nasir Mohammed 
(1295-94, 1398-1308. 1309-1340) two minarets were restored. These 

lesser minarets stood at the ends of tlte mihrab wall, and the one at the 
eastern angle still exists (Fig. i iS, p. 139). More work was executed in 1365- 
66. In 1389-90 the northeni walk of the cloister by the great minaret 
restored. Work was again going on in 1524. Finally, in 17 ti the mosque 


^ Op. cit^ p. 30. 
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was made into a fortified place, and soon afterwards into a wool factory. 
In the XIX century it became a hospital for the poor. Of late a careful 
restoration of the building has been in progre^.* 

The mosque of I bn Tulun which, through all its vicissitudes, has undergone 
no essential change, is a rectangle of 140 by ti 6 m. (about 4&0 by jS2 ft.), 
enclosed on three sides by double circuit walls, the space between which forms 
outer courts (Fig. 119, p. 14a). The inner wall, strengthened on the outside by 
buicresscs at the corners, is lined on three sides by double arcades with piers. 
The fourth or southern side, the place of prayer, has five rows of similar 
supports forming five bays in depth and seventeen in length, the central one 
leading to the tnihrab. The outermost of these rows fell in 1S77 (Figs. 
J20, 121, ppt 141, 142). The mnge facing on to the court has now dis¬ 
appeared, and only four of the original rows of piers remain. 

The building was not a direct copy of the mosque of Samarra in 
Mesopotamia, as has been asserted.® As a matter of fact, the mosque of 
Samarra, erected by the Abbasid caliph, Mutawakkil (847-861), to replace a 
former one built by Mutasim (S33-842), and still e^tisting in the shape of 
extensive ruins, possesses only one enclosure wall of 220 by 168 m, (about 
735 ^7 553 ft')* strengthened on its outer face by massive buttresses crowned 
by round turrets. There seem to have been ten ranges of supports on the 
south, three or four on the north, four or five on the east and west Apparently 
these supports were columns which, it has been suggested, were of wood,* and 
I think rightly, as no vestige of them has sundved.* Moreover, the mosque 
built by Mansur (754-775), the founder of Baghdad, was of sun-baked bricks 
with a flat roof supported by tree trunks. Harun .at-Rashid (786-809) rebuilt 


» CHA.ssifCAT, Mimoirtt frHbhks par Ui de Fhafitut Fratifaii iArchMo^t oriettiale du 

Cairt, voL vu ; Salmon, Atadft sur fa fap^igraphit da Cair^, pp. i j-27. Uxe-Poole. A History 
t>f Esyft it* fht Middle Aga, pp. 63, 65. HEsr. Catalogut tmtonal det mOftuiwAts expoHj dam 
It Muik National de fArt artsAe (U Cairo), pp, xxv-n*, 6-9. Bouriamt, Mlmoirts puHi/tt par 
let Mtmbres de ta Mission Arthisk^iqu* Fran^aise an Cain, vol. xix, pp. 97.39; Van JJexchem, 
Materiaax pour uu Corpus immpthrnim arabUantm. Tite /ournal of the Foyai Asiaiie SoHety, 
(891, pp. 397-569 ; CuRNBTT, The Life and IVarks of Ahmad Hn Tulun. "BiTTLEit, The Arab 
Conquest ef Egypt, pp. 341, 343. 

» CUASSWAT, Mtmoirtt pahiiees far les Memhres de Pimtitut franfms d'Arckiohpe orientate da 
Ceirt, 1*01. vii, p. »3 ; Saluok, Etudes iur la tepographie du Cain. Lane, op. cit, p. 590. 

• BtJ-U, Amura/^ to/ [jp. 

* Bui set Ji. Herz^p-s reoently published Enter verlaisfgtr Berieht aber die Amgrabungen 
von Samarra, pp, 6-13, which modifies the statejnent aboTe. 
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FtG. 1 iS.^attai (Ciiro). Mosque of Ibn Tuiun. On^ of tbe 
smaller miiiartrts (Xlll orXlV cent-). 
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Fjcj. 133,—Qattai (Caim). Mosque uf lUn Tu]utL 
GrEMit minjire:. 
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Km. r 15.—fjRttiti <f?airo). Mt>sque of Ibn Tuinn. OviicT w.ill (IX cent.). 



Kiii, iJt.—Qjutai (Cairo). Mosque of Ibn Tulua Inlerior (IX cent.). 
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it with fire-baked bricks.' Again, in the mosque of Gedda on the Red Sea, 
ascribed to the latter caliph, Ibn jubair- saw two coliunns of ebony. The 
existence of pillars of combustible material at Samarra would explain Ibn 
Tulun's wish, as reported by Maqrizi. ‘to erect a building which may last even 
if Mist were burned by fire or submerged by flood'in other words, to make 
use of supports in his mosque which were not of wood, as in that at Samarni, 
which he had seen ivhen he was at the caliph’s court there. Besides, the 
muhifoil arch occurs at Samarra, and is still to be seen b the windows of the 
south wall of the mosque; but it is never found in Ibn Tulun's building. 

The mosque is orientated in the direction of Mecca. 

The outer face of the walls of the internal arcades, which are quite i.6o m. 
{5 ft. 3 in.) thick, was ornamented by large niches alternating with w'indow's, 
betw-een smaller niches. The arches of the large niches and of the windows, 
w'hich are not splayed, spring from dwarf angle shafts. 

The piers, both in the cloisters and in the place of prayer, are rectangular 
in shape with four engaged angle columns, and rest on high bases. The 
walls carried by the arches are pierced above the piers by openings ndth 
angle shafts, which have both a constructive and a decorative purpose. The 
arcades were rtxifed with flat ceilings. 

The pointed horse-shoe arch is used throughout, as is the bell-shaped 
capital with leaves. 

Walls, piers, columns, and arches are all of brick set in thick layers 
of mortar, and everjwvhere covered with several coats of stucco. The bands 
of stucco decoration on the walls and arches are noticeable. 

Originally the walls w'erc everywhere crowned by the curious battlements, 
many portions of which sur^nve. 

The original mihmb (Fig. 122. p. 145) 's an interesting objecL It is placed 
in the middle of the end wall of the sanctuar)’, still, as a w'bole, b its original 
form. The mosaics of the niche are ruinous. The marble shafts in front, 
with their capitals and bases, are antiques. The capitals of the basket 
pattern, or funnel-shaped with complete undercutting, have no relation either 
in form or style to the stucco capitals of the mosque, and may be assigned to 
the age of Justinian. 

> Le Strange, Bagdad during the AMraiid CaUphoit, pp. 34, 35. 

^ Op. dt, pp 47t +* 

« Chasbihat, puHldet par ht Mea^res de Plntiitut Fmn^aii dPAfcUol^pK frientatt dt* 

C<ijW, voI. vit, p 14; Salmon, t,iudes tur ht tupngraphit du Cflirr. 
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The domed structure in the court was erected, by Mansur Husam ([296), 
as we learn from the inscription which it bears. Le Strange^ is wrong in 
thinking that St was built as a mausoleum for Ibn Tulun, and only later 
furnished with a basin for ablutions. 

The mosque was provided with a great minaret set towards the north 
between the cloister and the outer wall, to the left of the main axis of the 

building. It was the part of the sacred edifice which affected the imagination 

of the Moslems most forcibly: and in form it is unique among the minarets 
of Cairo (Fig- 123, p. 140). The only notices relating to the structure after its 
foundation which have come down to us are its attempted demolition in the 
caliphate of Hakim (996-1020), and later, in the year 1596-97, the removal 
of the vessels on its summit intended to hold grain for fowls and pigeons. 
In Its present condition it appears, so far as I can jmlge, to he untouched 
in its main features, consisting of a large square base of blocks of a hard 
limestone 'with an external staircase, out of which rises a cylindrical tower 
with stairs winding round its exterior. How it was finished at the top 
we do not know. The two polygonal stories with internal staircase, which 

now cro'wn the building, are a later alteration. 

The anomaly now to be seen of ranges of tw'o-light openings with 
pronounced round horse-shoe arches, instead of pointed horse-shoe arches, 
is due to the fact that they are a later insertion, as is shown by the materials 
used in them. To the period of this alteration will belong the communication 
now existing between the minaret and the roof of the cloister. It may all be 
connected with the work carried out in this part of the mosque in 1389-90, 

In the ne.xt place, the use of stone for the minaret, while brick is exclusively 
employed in the mosque, need cause no surprise. In fact, when the mosque 
of Hakim (990-1003) was built after the pattern of this one, the same system 
was followed. Moreover, one must remember the great bulk of the minaret 
and its height (which may have been considerable, like that of the one at 
Samarra), requiring the use of a harder ntaterial, which was easy to procure 
by robbing ancient buildings, a resource not available at Samarra. 

It has been su^ested that this minaret was copied from the ancient 
Pharos of Alexandria, erected by Sqstratus of Cnidus in the reign of Ptolemy 
n, Philadelphus (235-247 B.C.), It had a square base, above which rose an 
octagonal stage, and above that a circular one supporting a lantern. The 


^ /At p. 95 . 
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Fic. (Cairo). Mosque of Ibn Tulun. prindpa] niihrab (IX cent.). 
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staircase was iiitemal.i This lighthouse was partly demolished under the 
Caliph Walid 1 (705-715). considerably damagiesl by the earthquake of 955.® 
and restored afterwards. Ibn Jubair« says tliat the base measured more 
than 50 cubits, and that the height exceeded 150 fathoms. On the summit 
was a mosque. The tower fell in the XIV century,* but an interesting 
representation of it is to be seen in a mosaic {XII century) at St. Mark's, 
Venice (Fig, 124, p, 145). 

On the other hand, as far back as the XI century, it has been believed 
that the minaret was copied from the one at Saroarra.^^ This theory is the 
more probable one. and it is confirmed by the minaret of the mosque of 
Mutawakkil (847-861). The latter as designed had a spiral form, recalling, 
with its external staircase, the ancient staged towers of Mesopotamia known 
as 'zigurrats,' The base, which is low and ruinous, appears to have been of 
square shape. Its height exceeds 50 m. (about 165 ft.), and it is crowned by 
a kiosk with a hexagonal base and a spherical cupola, ornamented with 
niches which have pointed arches and piers, [t too was placed at the north 

side, outside the court of the sacred edifice,* 

One has only to compare the two minarets in order to be struck at once 
by their dose relationship. And one is also profoundly convinced that there 
could never have been erected at Cairo in the Xlll or XIV centur>' a minaret 
—1 am speaking only of the original outlines of the structure—so bare of 
ornament and of so antiquated a form as that exhibited by [bn Tulun's, 

Another minaret of the type of that of Samarra is to be seen m the 
mosque of Abudolaf, a few kilometres from that city.- It is evidently copied 
from the one at Samarra. and like it has a spiral form. It rises from a base 

measuring 12.50 by 10*80 m, (about 42 by 3^ ft*) 2 - 5 ® m* (® * tu* 

in height, decorated with narrow niches having horse-shoe arches. Ihe 

upper part has fallen. 


1 CUASSISAT, mmom,puhliifsf nrln Mimim Je rimfituf Frar,fms d'An^hgit du 

CaiTT^ ri?, pp. J J SAUiOif, la topographic du Ca^rt. Bl^TLEH, The Arab 

PP- 389-4^0- 

* Butler, op. ca.. pp, 38 ^ 4 “- * ^ . - . 

* Bourxaxt, M^oirrs pMVe. p^ fes de la Mi,dan Ar.hiaiag,,uc Franfa,se au 

vol. m, pp. 473-49*; Van BeRCHEK, MaiMauxpour an Carpus inscripnamm nmPicarun,. 

- CrasSiHAT, /« Mcmhrrs dr PInst,tut d’Ar^lag,e arrentale du 

Cairt, VQl rii, pp^ S5-?7 5 Salmcjb, Etudes sur ia il^gr&pAie du Caire. 

* ^E^i,AmuraM la AmuratA,pp,iM- 2 Z^^ Frame et Samara, 115-^ tZ. 

’ De fiEVLl£, et Samam, pp. ii9-‘24‘ 
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It is thought by some that the small miuaret at the south-east angle of 
the masque of Ibn Tulun, corresponding to another which has disappeared 
at the south-west angle, dates from the IX century’. But its advanced form 
is against this, and it must be connected with the works of Mohammed 
Nasir. 

The chief interest of the mosque of Tulun for our purpose is that 
it is the first building in which the pointed horse-shoe arch was systematically 
used. For it has yet to be proved beyond the range of doubt that the 
remains of an ancient aqueduct ascribed by Corbett^ to Ibn Tulun. and 
two or three years earlier than the mosque, are really such. 

It has been thought that the form was used before this in the Kilometer 
on the island of Roda, the history of which, as told by Marcel in his 
suf lis de i {it dt Rtiudu^ and repeated by Van Berchem, is as follows. 

Built in by the Caliph Sullman, and restored by Mamun in 8 [4-15, 

it was repaired in 847*4^ under Mutawakkil, and in 861-62 under Mustansir; 
again in 1092 and 1766-6?; and finally in 1799-1800.^ From this account, 
and from the inscriptions on the building, the inference may be drawn that 
the ancient portion of the enclosing wall, with the boldly outlined pointed 

horse-shoe arches of the recesses, belcmgs to the caliphate of Mamun. Lane- 

Poole,* on the other hand, says that it was erected in the year 861 by the 
governor Ya^id, and improved by Ibn Tulun in S73. However this may 
be. the Nilometer apparently takes precedence over the mosque of Tulun 
in regard to the use of the pointed horse shoe arch. The original building 
was entrusted to an architect who came from Fergana.^ 

The pointed horse-shoe arch assumed in time, after being set up on 
a dado, as In the mosque al-A^har at Cairo, the light and elegant forms 
exhibited, for instance, by the mosque of Tagiura near Tripoli, built, according 
to information obtained from Dr Aurigemma, by Mumd Agha in 
(Figs. 125. 126, p. 146). 

The origin of this constructive feature is to be sought in India, where 

. A i PP' 53^' 51*, 5401 TAe u/. fV.rJts 

iij Akmiltd i^a 

* SouiUAST, puhtiia /« M.mhm di ia .I/Friw* Archhi^igut Franftdst aii 

Vo!. pp. ,8-« j Vas BEHcaEU, MaUriau^ p^r 

A iff £gyp/ ,» Ufa .Viddit Agrt, pp, 36, 43, 63, 65. 

* Sai,adin, JfarmfJ ^Ari tmtsttiman, vol. i, p. 88. 

* Ahueh en Naib, Kiiah A ManAal, p. ,89. 
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Kig, 127.—Mflnuilkpurani, Ganeai kattiA (VII cent). 
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it appears in monuments bdongiog' to the time of the flower and expansion 
of the art of GandhAra. a period, according to Foucher, which b^ixis before 
the second half of the 11 century, and extends at latest to the year 600.^ 
Its culminadon was between the years 50 and 150 or aoo of the Christian 
era,^ Interesting specimens of the constructive and decorative use d* the 
form are to be found in the ^rathas’ or small temples (VII century) at 
Mamallapuram, not far from Madras, known as the ‘Seven Pagodas,* each 
one carved out of a block of granite.® Two of these shrines, the Ganesa 
Ratha (Fig. 127, p. 149) and the Bhima Ratha (Fig. 128, p. 150)1 nre here 
illustrated. In India it is also found combined with the 'accolade' or ogee 
arch, which I describe as the 'cyma rcversa arch/ 

In Western Asia the simple pointed arch had already appeared as a 
constructive feature, in —to mention only dated buildings—the palace of 
Chosroes 1 (531-579) at Ctesiphon, and in the minaret and mihrab in the 
mosque of Samarra (847-861). 

It may be noticed here that from the horse-shoe arch and the ‘cyma 
reversa' or ogee arch was developed the bulbous or Tartar cupola, early 
specimens of w’hlch on a small scale are to be seen in the stupas or dAgabas 
of Buddhist temples cut in the rock; for instance, in the cave temples of 
Ajanta numbered XIX (Figs, rag, 150. pp. 150, 151) and XXVI. These 
caves, twenty-nine in number, are dated between about 200 B.C. and 642 A.i>. 
The two just mentioned appear to have been made between 50O and 642,* 
Burgess puts cave XIX at the end of the V century.® 


The MosQom al-Azhar at Cairo, begun In 970, at the command of the 
Caliph Muizz (952-975) by his secretary, an emancipated slave, Jauhar al-Rumi 
(t 992). the subduer of Morocco (959)» ^be conqueror of Hgypt and founder 
of Cairo (969). was finished in 97 ^» mosque to be erected 

in Cairo, The fact was atilt attested in the days of Maqrizi (t (444) 
the inscription to be read on the dome to the right of the minbar, in which 
Jauhar was described as a Sidhan. 

The roof, originally low^ was raised at a bter time to the extent of a 

I FotfCHER, I^Art grfnt-iotiddhque du pp. 40-4 *• 

S VmCENT A. SUITH, CJp. cic, p 99. 

» Ibid. p. Jfi. ' pp 374, iJ5- 

• fiuxoBSS, ISstory itf Indian Afihittitnrt^ pp. iS*- 
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cubit. Four of tte Fatimite caliphs (909-ti7() executed repairs. It suffered 
seriously from the earthquake of IJ03, but was repaired. More restorations 
took place in 1325 and 1360. The Sultans Qait Bey ((468-1495) and 
Ghuri (1500*1516) erected the two minarets still standing at the middle of 
the west side and at the south-west angle of the court. None of the 
mosque's minarets are contemporary with the foundation. In J595-96 the 
building underwent considerable alterations, and was repaired. 

In its present state it is the result of important modifications, and 
forms a group of mosques of various datesj especially of the XVI 11 and 
XIX centuries (Figs. 131, 132, pp. 153, 155). Nevertheless, in the oldest part, 
i.e. in five of the nine aisles running north and south, the central aisle may, 
on the whole, be regarded as original. In fact the archivolts of its arcades, 
together with the piers of the first range towards the court, have inscrip¬ 
tions from the Koran in Carmathian characters of the Fatimite period, some 
of w'hich seem, according to Van B ere hem, to be as old as the foundation 
of the mosque. To this range, then, we must give some attention. 

The w-alls w-hich support the wooden roof have been tampered with, 
as is shown by the occurrence of round-headed windows. Moreover, the 
interesting stucco vine reliefs In the lower part clearly belong, both in 
design and c.'cecution, to more than one period. The arcades, on the other 
hand, with borrovred Roman or Byzantine columns, and pointed arches of 
elongated form, were all built at the same time. Their importance ties 
in the form of the arches. These arches arc pointed, the curv'es becoming 
straight at die key. Those in the nave are set up on high impost blocks, 
while those in the aisles are raised by means of pedestals. This type of 
arch, derived from the Indian * cyma reversa arch,’ is known as the Persian arch. 
The fact, however, remains that Persia, so far as we know at present, contains 
no dated examples earlier than those in the mosque al-Azhar, and it appears 
to be of Egyptian origin. I describe it as 'the pointed mLxtilinear arch.* 
We do not know the name of the architect who invented this new form. 
But remembering that its introduction corresponds to the Fatimite conquest, 

Hexz, op. cit., ]ip. xxxiT and nxv, Lajiz-Po£U,e, ^ Jlistoiy af Egypt utfdtf tke Sat’oetiu, 
pp. ^104, 117, 1411, 376, 30a, 324. BoCRiAPrr, Mdwsirti puHiia par Us Mtmbrtt dt la Mhmt, 
Arckiohgi^M Zra/yow/ au Cain, toL *U, pp, 43.50- VaK BERCBBa, MaUriau-t p»ar un Corpus 
instwiptUaum aruluamm. Laws, op. dt., pp. 559, 600, Nasiri Klsru, op. dt. p. 235. 
Journal Asiatipue, 1S91, i, pp, 424 +*9, 441 ; Vaw BERCtlSK, Notes dArMolagit arabt, Lawc* 
Fooi^ Tikt of Cair&y pp. 1241 la j:. 



Fig, T31,— Odit0. Slosque ftt-Azhiir, Side of the court and iiistmrets. 











Fu:+ tjS5^—Cutro. Moaijuis of Hakini. Interior of the dome 
of the mihral> (X and XI contit.). 
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and that in tbe great mosque of Kairawan, as far back as the days of 
Ziyadat Allah I (816-837), round horse-shoe arches were raised up on high 
bases, it seems to me not improbable that it originated in the desire to 
combine the pointed arch, which in its horse-shoe form had been brought 
into vogue in Egypt by fbn Tulun. with the high imposts at Kaitawan, 
the seat of the Fatimids in Barbary before they attained to the caliphate of 
Egypt. Nor does it seem an unnatural conjecture that it was Jauhar, not 
only a distinguished general but also a man of letters and therefore of culture, 
who suggested the form to 
some Christian architect of 
Egypt; and that, under these 
circumstances; the designer of 
the building, wishing to en¬ 
dow it with some distinctive 
feature marking the accession 
of a new dynasty, modified 
the pointed arch of Tulun’s 
time under the influence of 
the Indian ‘cyma reversa' or 
Ogee arch. 

Before leaving the mosque 
al-Azhar I must point out that 
its well-known cupola does 
not belong to the original 
structure. Its pendentives in 
the form of elongated niches 
projecting from the face of the 
walls like canopies (Fig- 133), of the same type as those which we saw in the 
congregational mosque of Walid at Damascus, point to a date subsequent to 
that of the mosque of Hakim, al^ at Cairo (990-1003), in which short niche 
pendentives recessed in the thickness of the walls are employed, following 
the pattern of the prototypes in San Vitale at Ravenna. Those in our 
mosque seem to have been suggested by the examples in the Cappetla 
Palatina, Santa Maria dell' Ammiragllo, and San Cataldo at Palermo; 
which, until the contrary be proved, may' be taken as the prototypes of the 
species, and In their turn are the offspring of the elegant though dwarf 
pendentives in the vestibule of the mihrab of Hakam II at Cordova. 



Fic. 133.—Cairo. Mosque al-.\ifiar. 
Peodenttve of the dome. 
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The Sicilian pendentlves,^ the Inner construction of tt'hich is revealed 
by those in San Cataldo, where the wails have been stripped, have nothing 
in common with the pendentives consisting merely of a vault taken out of 
the thickness of the wall, which I describe as * hood-shaped’ or ' Roman o- 
Campftoian,' The latter are sometimes elaborated like those in Ibrahim ITs 
dome rat tCairawan ; and at a later date the Lombards used them in tiers, 
as may be seen in the cathedral of Piacenza. 

The MosfjUE ok Hakim at Cairo, begun in 990 by the Caliph Aziz 
(975*99d)t was finished in 1003 by his son Plakim (996-tO::o). Work was 
still going on, however, in loio-ii; and in 1012-13 decorations and 
embellishments were added. It suffered severely in the earthquake of 1303, 
when a considerable number of the intemal piers fell, the upper part of the 
minarets collapsed, and the roofs and walls were damaged. It was restored 
under the Sultan Nasir (1293-94, t 293 -i 3 o 3 . 1309-1340) by the Emir 

Mohammed Baybars, afterwards Stdcan Bayhars It (1308-09)-^ At present 
it is a mass of ruins (Fig. 134, p. 152), but we will give a short account of it. 

Like the mosque of Ibn Tulun it was built with piers. The court was 
enclosed on three sides by a triple range of arcades, now for the most part 
gone, with cruciform piers having brick angle columns without capitals. The 
place of prayer had from the beginning a depth of five bays divided by 
piers like those described above. The piers at the end of each series w'ere 
rectangular with lesenas or pilasters. All the piers were connected by 
wooden ties; but this device, considering the nature of the piers themselves, 
must have been due to Bayhars. The pointed arch of slightly horse-shoe 

form is used throughout, and the imposts of. the arches are made of wood. 

The arches run, as in the mosque of Ibn Tulun, from east to west, 
and start from isolated piers or half wall-piers. In the spandrels are openings, 
as in the mosque of Tulun. There were flat ceilings. The piers were 
built of brick with thick layers of mortar. The outer walls show that they 

have been repaired or rebuilt in places where a mixture of stone and brick 

occurs. These were the restorations due to the catastrophe of the XSV 
century. 

' tAJJE.Pooi.E, j 4 Jiist^ry' oj Middle A^ft, pp. 117, nj, ,3^ 375, 303. 

BoUfci.«T, puhlUei par fei Memf>rti de la Miuwn Anhioh^^m Fran^aht au Catre, 

voL xix, pp, JO'1 VaW BeltCUKit, Afallnattx psur tea Citfpu^ truiriptfifniijrt ctraiieiintiH, 
fotintai AtiatiiiHe, iSyi, i, pp, 4Z9-443; Van Berciizm, Notei d'imhMopt amhe. 
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It will be noticed that over the ends of the central bay and the two 
last bays to east and west, three domes were set, that in the centre stilt 
surviving and parts of those which flank it at the angles of the building. 
*rhe former, rising in front of the mihrab, rests on three arches and part 
of the southern outer wall. The square base passes into the octagon of 
the drum by means of four pendentives with short niches {Fig. 135, p, 156). 
The drum supports the conical cupola, which has four windows at its base 
and eight above. 

The presence of the typical Ravennate pendcntive demands a closer 
examination of the dome. If we look at the nave to which it belongs, we 
notice that the piers have been altered in order to increase their resistance 
to the pressure of the dome. And if we climb a ladder to examine the 
exterior of the cupola at close quarters, we find that the bricks are not 
exactly like those in the rest of the building, and that they are somettmes 
set in herring-bone fashion. This gives rise to a doubt as to w'hether 
the cupola belongs to the date of the foundation, and is not rather the 
result of an alteration. But in spite of this, and not forgetting what has 
been done in the way of repair and reinforcement, probably after the 
disaster of 1303, in order to preserve it, I think that it retains its original 
form. In fact the plainness of the pendentives is quite in keeping \^ith 
the simplicity of the bell-shaped capitals below, and with the absence of 
ornament in the piers throughout the mosque. To judge by the simple 
niche pendentive which survives in one of the two domes at the ends of 
the building, and Is identical in form with the four belonging to the central 
cupola, this dome, too, together with its fellow which has disappeared, must 
belong to the lime of Aziz and Hakim. The iesena, however, in the south 
wall, which carries the transverse arch, is of later date than the original 
building, so that the dome itself must be ascribed to the work of Bay bars. 

At the angles of the north wall of the court were set the two minarcL'i, 

the tops of which fell in the earthquake of 1303 *- 3 ^' ^ 37 * PP- ' 59 )" 

Each has a square basement of courses of large limestone blocks, accurately 
cm and set in mortar. It is lighted by rectangular windows, and contmns 
a spiral staircase. Upon this is set air octagonal story, above which rises 
the cylindrical minaret. WTien the latter fell, Baybars enclosed the 5 iir\''iving 
parts within clumsy basements, making a staircase in the space between the 
old wall and the new ; and at the top he built the fanciful polygonal brick 
towers still to be seen, crowned by cupolas of irregular shape. The cupolas 

14 
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were inspired by the one belonging to the minaret of the mosque tomb of 
Salih Ay)'ub (1240-1^49), finished in 1245-44^ *3®. p. 159)—‘supposing 

that it is the original, the upper part of the minaret having been restored - —and 
both were derived from the no less bizarre fornts found in Indian buildings, 
such as the temple of the Sun at Osia in the State of Jodhpur, belonging to 
a group of sacred edifices dating from the VHI century (Fig. 139, p. 160), 
and the shrine of Muktesvara at Bhuvanesvar in the district of Pun in Orissa 
(Fig. 141, p. [62), one of the earliest religious structures in that reign, d^ted 
between the IX or X and the XIII centuries,^ 

Special attention must be drawn to two features in the mosque of 
Hakim : the compound piers and piers with angle columns, and the niche 
pendent! ves. 

The compound piers are of the Lorn bardic type, but with this difference, 
that they are not designed as the starting-point of a whole group of members, 
as only longitudinal arches spring from them. Their outline was intended 
to render the piers less heavy to the eye, and make them more pleasing. 
Elsewhere I have dealt with the origin and development of compound 
piers.'* 

The niche pendentives are the earliest dated specimens of their kind, 
freely and clearly defined and visible, which ! have met with in the Moslem 
world. The earlier form used in the bay in front of the mihrab in the 
mosque of Cordova (961-976) consists of an angle recess within a pensile 
cusped framing arch. The history of this Romano-Ravennate element will 
also be found in my previous work.^ 

It is not easy to say from what source the architect of the mosque of 
Hakim derived these pendentives, so characteristic of Fatimite architecture, 
of which the only earlier attested examples in existence are those constructed 
by Julianas Argentarius to carry the dome of San Vitale at Ravenna (526-547), 
It is only too true that nearly all the Moslem buildings were destroyed during 

1 BoutLtAJrr, Ar/mmtfs puhiiets par let de ^ Mitmm Arr^alo^^tee Ffmfaiit nu Cairr, 

voL xix, pp. loi-no; Van Bercuesi, Matlrlai^x u» Carfm imcnpti^ntem arabiearum. 

* op, dL, p. xlv. I Vincent . 4 . Sjiith, op. eit., pp. 25-3*- 

* Rivoira, op. eit. (Laacher). vot. i, pp. 315. 3 ^ 6 ? «>L H, pp. ,57, iio, .g;, 468. 489 ; 
(Hoopla), pp. 36 , ii4-2i6, «□, 244. iSa, 533. 307, 408; (Heinenuinn), vol. i, pn. ts 176-17* 
181, 199, *s8, J4*; vol. ii, p. 70. 

» Ibid. (Loescher), «>!. i, p. 76; vol. ii, p. 604; (Hoepli), pp. 79^ So, 236, ,37 ; (Heinemann), 
vol I, pp. 71, 193, 
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Fig. 143-—Falfftnu. San Cataldo (XIl cent.), 
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the Norman conquest of Sicily (1060-1091).^ even if those of Palermo, 

which capitulated in 1072, were spared - and aroused the admiration of Edrisi 
(1154),^ not one of them Is now in existence. However, when Roger II 
(1130-J154) In 1132 began to erect that jewel of art, the Cappella Palatina at 
Palermo (Fig. 140, p. 161), the dome was sprang from elegant projecting angle 
niches which showed an advance on those of Hakim. The same procedure 
was folWed when George of Antioch built Santa Maria dell' Ammlragho, 
now known as the Martonma, at Palermo (1143)^ (F’S* P- i^S)- I 
in passing that originally this church was of such beauty that Ibn Jubair, who 
saw It in 1184, calls it 'unquestionably the fairest building in the world.' 
Its campanile* too, with variegated marble columns adorning its stages, excited 
great admiration,^ The cupola of the small church of San Cataldo (ir6i) 
close to the Manorana. also rests on niches of the same kind (Fig. 143, p. 166). 

All these buildings at Palermo, together with the castles or palaces of 
La Zisa and La Cuba (1180), are to be ascribed to the craftsmen of Sicily, 
No surprise need be felt at their exhibiting inscriptions in Arabic. Greek, and 
Latin, for all three languages were spoken there.® The assertion often made 
that these structures are due to Byzantine or Arabic workmen, is mere 
conjecture. The type of pendentive used in the domes now proves that this 
was not the case. Besides, it is incredible that Sicily was devoid of native 
craftsmen in the XII century, when the cathedrals of Cefalh. Monreale, and 
Palermo bear witness to the existence of such by their style of architectural 
decoration which was not practised at that time outside Sicily. In any case^ 
bow can the work of Greek artists be traced, for instance, m the mo^t^ of 
the Cappella Palatina containing figures seated after the Moslem fashion. 

S may remark here that the question of the presence of Greek craftsmen 
in Italy, which seems to be attested by inscriptions in the official language, 
by monograms, and by names, has never yet been dealt with properly or 
exhaustively. I commend it as a subject of research, and will merely add 
that it was not only in Roman times that ancient Greek colonies existed in 
Italy, keeping up the use of Greek names and the Greek language, and 


^ Amari. op, cit, voL ii, p. 450- 


Ibid,, vol. iii, 1, pp. 13*. 


» Enaisi (Amari, SchiapaKilli), i’/fit/m dftetr/ta W dt( rr Itu£tera, pp. aS-aj* 

♦ AitiAHi, op. dt., toI. iit| a, p- 65**- , , . „ ,. 

i^jiMKAC Trafawi t vetraft futte SfKitre atilt ehttu 

* Ibn op. cit., pp. JJi, 332 - ^ausa^ ararvn vc 

Ji Siaha- 

■ Asiahit op. dt-^ voL iii* i. pp- ®37’ 
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sometimes preserving their municipal autonomy and Greek laws ; but that as 
late as the Middle Ages, and in parts not under Byzantine rule— the duchy 
of Amalfi, to give one instance — the civil year was regulated according to the 
Greek calendar. Moreover, it has a special bearing on our case that, after 
Leo III the Isaurian (717-740) had separated Sicily from the Diocese of 
Rome, the Greek language was introduced in religious sendees, together with 
the Greek liturgy. It is obvious, too, that the Norman conquest of Sicily 
found a population which had thoroughly assimilated the Greek language and 
Greek customs.^ Hence it is possible that many buildings ascribed to 
craftsmen who are supposed to have been brought from the East, ivere really, 
on the contrary, the productions of Italian workmen, who had nothing 
Oriental about them except an origin or a tradition which may have been 
centuries or even thousands of years old, or the use of an alien language 
imposed on them by the arbitrar)'' will of a ruler. 

The mosque of Hakim is almost the last of the new mosques on a grand 
scale, of quadrangular plan, with rows of columns, flat roofs, a single dome 
in front of the mihrab, and sometimes a second rising above the central aisle, 
and a colonnaded court, the w'hole following the pattern of the prototype 
at Medina. 

From the second half of the X century onwards the trade of the East 
was, almost exclusively and on a great scale, in the hands of V'enice, Pisa, 
and Amalfi, with their fleets of galleys.- These relations with the West, 
intensified at a later date by the Crusades, were followed by the introduction 
in the East of types of sacred buildings which departed from the traditional 
pattern of Islam, and exercised an undoubted influence on Moslem architecture. 

On the other hand, through the influence of the East, these relations gave 
the impulse to the creation of the Pointed style which enriched the West with so 
many wonderful cathedrals and abbeys \ for it w'as by grafting the pointed arch 
of Islam on to the Lombardic vaulted basilica that the Transitional style, from 
which the Pointed style sprung, was Inaugurated in Durham cathedral (togs- 
1133)’ (Eig- t44r P- It was these relations, too, which inspired the parti¬ 

coloured facing of sacred buildings : for though the Romans had introduced it 
in walls and sometimes in arches, they used h only for constructive or 

* SiftoPOtu iJl_CtUN'rA, in hadia rjjfjVi Sat^ta MsHa Latina in Aj^ta, pp. lo-aj. 

* ScHLUanECKCat, ttipopie lyfantint a la dn dixiimt vol, 1, p. 339. 

* Ritoira, op. eil. (Lo«eh»), vqL ii, pp, a 10, 450^ (HoepU), pp, 468, 614; (Heinemann), 
voL ii, pp. tij, 124, 949. 
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Fig. 144-— 


DnrtTflm. Nave i.f the Cathedral (ro.},i-11^3). 
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Ficp. J 45 ,— Chtircb of San Minbto at Monie nt!ar RoTence. Fatade 
<XI, XII, and Xlll 








































Fic. 146.—Church of San Mlniatu ul Momi: near l-lutenw (aboul jo 18 1063). 
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Fig. 147.—Taim Zituna Mosque. Mmarcl (1894). 



Fig* 148.—Tripoli Mos^^tie of ihe C^niel, with minmL and domes. 
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economical reasons* whereas the East adopted it as a Christian fashion as 
well, first in churches, and later in mosques. Its introduction into Italy was 
due to the Tuscans by way of Pisa (the cathedral has recently been discussed 
by Goodyear! Supino^), and they too were the first to clothe even the 
eiteriors of churches with splendid marble inlays, and enrich them with 
elaborate arcading. One of the earliest examples of the style is the church 
of San Miniato al Monte, near Florence, rebuilt about lOiS, and probably 
finished about 1062 (Figs. 145, 146, ppv 170. i zO- fatjade, 

only the lower part of which goes back to the XI century, the upper evidently 
belonging to the XII and Xlll, was copied by the architect of the front 
of the parish church of Empoii (1093).' The decorative um of inlaid marbles 
was derived from the indigenous style of decoration in the intenors of 
late Roman and early Christian buildings; but in a different atmosphere it 
assufoed a new and distinctive outward appearance. 

To all this may be added the unquestionable change both in architecture 
and art observable in the Seljuk perioti (1055-1300)- Central Asiatic 

influence. The nat-roofed mosque then assumed various forms. The true 
or false vault was introduced, the number of cupolas was increased, the 
principal dome obtained an elongated form, means were adopted to give 
greater Importance to the facade which was also brought into relation with 
the internal divisions of the building, and the architectural decoration became 

generally more extensive and v'aried. 

Under the inspiration of these new ideas the minaret also started 

on a fresh career. As we have seen, it was originaUy a plain square tower, 
like those in VValid’s mosques at Damascus and Medina, and in that 0 
Bishr at Kairawan. The square form took deep root, so that m S^m 
it remained in vogue down to the end of the Moslem doimmon: and m 
some countries—Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Libya it sitl retains its pre 
eminence, the other forms being less frequent. As recently as i 94, w e 
it became necessary to rebuild the old rifei^rct Zituna mosque at , 

the ancient square shape was retained (Fi^- ! 47 * P- * 7 ®)’ 

Subjoined is an illustration (Fig. 148, p. 17 ^) of the mio^t belonging to 
the mosque of the Camel at Tripoli, traditionally supposed to have been erected 
after the capture of the city, which took place shortly before Omar fell under 


1 TAt BtiUedH &f (hf Brooklyn Ifutihite of Aril and SdfnC€St vol 19* 
* R. AccsjletniK d ptle Scienxc deilt' lustituto di liolosnJi, t9i3> costrti 
» Sdpiko, GB Alkori deff artfjiorfntina, pp. 6+ <S7 
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Jin assassins dagger at Medina (644)-* Nothing short of extensive testing 
of the masonry could decide whether this mosque, which I exitmined early 
in 1911, preserves anything of the original structure. The columns have 
been taken from older buildings, and have damaged capitals of similar 
origin with abaci. The arches above them are of various forms : pointed 
horse-shoe, pointed and stilted, and semicircular {Figs. 149. 150, p. 175). 

In the IX century the square form was sometimes combined with the 
cylindrical by raising on a lofty four-sided basement a round tower with 
an extemaJ staircase winding round it. The union was effected in Mesopotamia, 
and the minaret of Samarra is an example of it on the grand scale. The 
new style of minaret was adopted at Qattai, the suburb of Fustat founded 
by order of [bn Tulun in S68 ; but it did not enjoy a long or prosperous 
career in Egypt, nor did it spread thence to other countries. Moreover, 
it had no extension in Syria. We know, for instance, that about the year 
985 the Syrian minarets were still being built of the square form.- 

This Mesopotamian type, however, was the forerunner of the square-based 
minaret surmounted by a spiral cylinder with an octagonal base, like the two 
ancient minarets m the mosque of Hakim; and also of the other form with 
a square base supporting a spiral column^jusl like the columns of Trajan 
(113) and Marcus Aurelius (about 176) at Rome^an early example of which 
IS afforded by the minaret of Khosmgird, near Sebzewar, in Persia, of the year 
11 io.» which has an anistic character, for the bricks of the shaft are arranged 
so as to make a decorative pattern on the surface. The form was also 
accompanied by the use of niches to adorn the l>ase and summit as may 
te seen at Samarra and Abudolaf; and a beginning was thus made in the 
decorative treatment of minarets. And so the new minaret seen bv Muqaddasi 
at Damascus (about 985) was covered with mosaics,* while that of Abd 
al-Rahman HI at Cordova (945-46) exhibited every kind of embellishment * 

We saw in our description of the congr^ationaJ mosque at Kairawan how 
the. practice of decorating the exterior of minarets coincided with the 
ornamental treatment of bell-towers. But. for all its embellishment, the 
minaret, to judge by those which we have mentioned at Cairo does not 

seem to have depaned from the traditional form till the end of the X 

cenittry. 


^ CAtTANi, p. 261. 

® Cu^zQN, 4ifsd Persian voL 

' MUyADDASij op. p, ji. 


® MUQADDA5tj Dp- cil,^ p, 

U PP' 

^ Eqxisi, suL ii, pp, 6*, fij. 
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Fitf, T49.—Tripoti. Court of the Mosque nf the Came!. 



Fin, 150.—Tripoli. Moaqae of the Come!. 














Fni. 151.—Ltelhi. Qutb Minar (XlH and XIV cents.}. 
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The earliest literary evidence for the new type of minaret is to be 
found in I bn Jubair under the y'ears 1133 and 1:84. Referring^ to the three 
belonging to the great mosque of Medina, he draws a distinction between 
towers and minarets — ' this holy mosque has three minarets: tw‘o are small 
and have the appearance of towers:, the third has the form of a minaret ’ '— 
from which it may be inferred that the upper part of the latter was of cylindrical 
form with an internal staircase. In fact, our traveller in his account of the 
mosque at Mecca says that the six minarets described by him as of square 
shape half*way up, the other half being a spiral column, were of singular forms,- 

It was then, apparently, m the Xt century that, in imitation of the 
minarets of the mosque of Hakim, steps were taken towards emancipation 
from the traditional, universally accepted, square type of minaret, and there 
were substituted forms which gradually assumed varied and singular shapes : 
shapes which were sometimes thoroughly artistic and picturesque, but in 
other cases quite extravagant ; and the tendency was always towards greater 
and even excessive slenderness. This type in its telescopic form we find 
represented on the grandest scale by the Qutb Minar at Delhi, some 75 m, 
(about 245 ft.) in height, which was erected in 1232, the two highest stories 
being rebuilt in the XiV century® (Fig. 151, p. 176). To a large extent 
these forms were made possible by the fact they had not to contain the 
bells which were required in Christian worship. 

It is true that instances of slender cylindrical minarets of a date earlier 
than the XI century have been alleged; but they are not really of that age. 

I may mention — to take one instance—the minaret at the eastern angle of 
the mosque of I bn Tulun at Qattai. which is clearly not of the same date- 
as the mosque itself, though it is built of brick. 

An early and interesting example of the new type of mosque is 

Thk Mos^iue al-Aq^iar at Cairo, erected by the Emir Ibn al-Bataihi in 
)I25 under the Caliph Amir (1101-1(30), and restored h 1397.* The 
orientation is towards Mecca. 

’ Op. dL, ft iSi. - Ibn Jubaik, op. ciL, p. 73. 

* Eait and ms/, igo7, pp. laoo-iaos; ViXCEHT A, Smith, inil/ fAe Ku/lr Minar 1 

' BounrAKT. puMirsi /«r ks Mtmhrts d* its Mission Fraiifoise au Cain, 

vol. xii, pp. 67.71 Van BtHcnew, Matfrianx pmr an Corpus itiSiripHenum firohifarmm. Journal 
Asiali^ut, iBgi, ii, pp. 4* 58; Van BitftCiJEM, Notts tTartA/oft^t ara&r. LAJfE.PooLZ, A Ilisiary of 
Egypt tit the Middle Ages, pp 117, i66- 
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It is reached through a court surrounded by arcades with piers and 
columns fitted with ancient Corinthian capitals. Next comes the place of 
prayer, which is divided into three aisles by eight columns with capitals as 
above. The central dome has fallen, and only the drum remains. The 
shafts belonging to the mihrab have plain bell-shaped capitals, and stand 
on bases formed like the capitals, but inverted. The arches are ot the 
[minted ogee or 'cyma reversa' form and stilted, and have wooden imposts. 
The original roof, to judge fay what remains of it, consisted of brick 
vaulting. 

The most interesting feature is the fa^^c, which indicates the arrange^ 
ment of the interior, and has bold effects of light and shade obtained by its 
deep recesses. It is also richly ornamented (Fig. 152, p. 179). One of its 
various decorative forms is that of stalactites, the earliest instance preserved 
in Egyptian Moslem architecture.' The side walls w*ere also embellished on 
their outer faces. 

The original minaret, being out of the perpendicular, was demolished 
in J412. The one to the left of the faj^ade is modem. 

We have no Information about the architect of this mosque with its 
church-like appearance. But the ornamentation of the arches in the facade 
connects k with the gates of al-Futuh (1087) (Fig. 153, p. 179), opened at 
the same rime as that of an-Nasr (1087) (Fig. 154, p. 180), and of az-Zuweleh 
(1091) (Fig, 155, p, tSo), in the new Fatimite walls cpf Cairo built under 
Mustansir (1035-1094). Now the design or conception of these gates seems 
to have been due, together with the walls, to John the Monk; and their 
construction to three architect brothers, supposed to have been brought from 
Edessa by the Armenian emir, Badr al-Jamali {1073-1094).- Hence it is 
possible that the architect was a Christian from Armenia, whence, perhaps, 
he brought the idea of stalactite decoration. As a matter of fact, 1 have 
found no instance in Western -Asia, in existing buildings of certain date, 
of either the stalactite or stalagmite design used as an architectural decora¬ 
tion, or in the form of a raccord, earlier than the erection of the mosque of 
Ani in Armenia. The mosque was built by order of Manuichg {1072-tt 10) 
after Alp Arslan's capture of the city (1064). The minaret was a latter 

’ H£R2, np. nt., pp. xEFvi-zxsix. 

* '^QXS^iAifSf fmhii/es far i€S Je ia Miftitn Ane/iestl^^^Kt Frattfoise tin Of.w, 

Fol. xii, pp. Gi, 6 j : Vaj; hcKCHEU, .Matiriaux patir an Corpttf hij€jipiiirnum araiiiantm. Lawe- 

PcKJlJ!, A Hithry tf Egypt in the Middle Agri, pp. 153, 153. 
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Fia* 154.—Ciiro. Gate an-Nasr [,1087). 



155.--Cairo. Gale az-Zijwct£fh (logi). 
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Kic, 156-—AnJ, Musque (1073-1110), 
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addition^ (Fig. [56, p, 181). The specimen of stalagmite- in the traditional 
tomb of Zobaide, the favourite wife of Hamn al-Rashid (786-809), at 
B^hdad. belongs to a reconstructed cupola,® whidi. even if it were a copy 
of one of 786-S09, would be nothing short of a phenomenon from both the 
constructive and the artistic point of view, without a predecessor, and 
without immediate descendants. According to Saladin * it was restored 
in 1051, and again in the XIII and XVI centuries. Le Strange says that 
it is not the tomb of Zobaide at all, but a comparatively modem building. 
Again, the similar example known as the tomb of Ezekiel near Baghdad, 
and thought by Texier to be the copy of an older cupola,® really belongs 
to the early Seljuk period. And it was under the Seljuks that, according to 
Pulle, the art known as Saracenic came into existence in Persia^ 

In Sicily the Cappella Palatina at Palermo (1132) contains an early and 
exquisite example of stalactite ornament in the pendentives of the nave roof 
(Fig. 140, p. 161), Another of the same kind is to be found in the castle of 
La Zisa near the same citj'', the work of William the Bad (i 154-1 (66), and partly 
also of William the Good (1166-1189).* An interesting specimen of the same 
motive applied to the supports of the domes is to be seen in the mosque of 
Muayyad at Cairo (1412-1421) (Fig. 157, p. 182). 

Still it must be remembered that these two deco rati v^e motives, consisting 
of an accumulation of niches or of arched recesses, seem to have sprung from 
the honeycomb or cellular design; and, therefore, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that all three were developed in the same countries. 

With regard to the hotieyoomb design, which is thought probably to have 
been diffused under the early Abbasides (750-1258),® there is nothing to 
substantiate De Vogue’s theory that it was derived from the rudimentary 
raccords, such as those of the chapel of Umm ez-Zeitun in Syria (2S2), where 

' Ltwch, Arwenidt TVmWj stui Sftdiri, voL i, pp. 377- 

* LAXCENE{:r.Eii, Die ia/ikunsi des /rd^, pp- 115-120. 

* De Bsrui, Promt ti .SaMarv, pp- 

* Mansi! tTAri val. i, pp. loS, 320. 

* Baghdad during the Ahhastid Caiiphafe, pp. 161-165, 3 S“‘J 5 *‘ 

** Texier, PuLLAif, Bysauiitu AreMieeturv, p. i. 

If Annuario della P. UnhvnitA di Bohgm. 1911-1= J PEii-Lt ideufijlihe € dmii 

Itniia in Ofkntf^ doit nniirhkh iid t^pi 

^ AMAKi, op. dt., vol. J. pp, 

* BETLii, it Stm&rn, pp. 113. 114- 

Ctnfmift voL pp. 41-45. 
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we see overhanging the square base of the dome the polygonal outline which 
is multipHed stage by stage and gradually merges in the circle of the cupola 
(Fig, 15S). This system, first introduced in the dome, was afterwards applied 
to other parts of buildings. 

It might equally well be said that it was suggested by some columbarium of 
the type of one of those in the Vigna Codini on the Via Appia at Rome, belong¬ 
ing to the year 10 (Eig* P* *82). 

But it is much more probable that it origin¬ 
ated in the use of niches with cusped arches. 
All the changes which we have mentioned 
reached their full development at a later 
date in Constantinople, under the Ottoman 
dominion, in the imposing mosques modelled 
on St. Sophia; of Mohammed 11 {i 45 t- 
1481), erected between 1463 and 1469 and 
almost entirely rebuilt between 1768 and 
1771 : of Bajazet If (1481-1512), built be¬ 
tween 1489 and 1497 (Fig, 160, p. 1S5); of 
-S i ill man the Magnificent (1520-1566), erected 
between 1550 and 1556 (Fig. 161, p. 1S5), 
the creation of the celebrated Albanian archi¬ 
tect Sinan, of striking grandeur and dignity, 
and unrivalled save by the mosque of Seli m II 
(1566-1574) at Adrianople, which w'as the 
work (1368-1574) of the same builder;® 
and, lastly, of Ahmed I (1603-1617), raised 
between 1608 and 1614 (Fig. 162, p. 186). 
In all of them the dome is the principal feature. 

* * * 

We will conclude the first part of this book with a short hut instructive 
account, bearing directly on our subject, of some of the older characteristic 
religious buildings of Armenia, They have sometimes been invested with 

1 I. AS Cl ANT, a»d Mxi^vafims 0/ Andint Ramt, p, 5^^ 

® LAtJilAV, pp. 42, S1-S6. 



Fic. 158 . — Vmm ez-Zeitiin< Chapel 
^Iccord of the cupok 
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Fic;» 160.—Constantinople^ Mosque of BEtja/et 11 ([48^1497). 
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Kio. tdi.—Constantinoiilc-. Mrvsque of Atiraed I (160S-1614). 
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an antiquity to which they have no claim, and this has been made the 
basis for hypothetical origins and influences in mattera both of construction 
and decoration; whereas, if assigned to their true dates, they will be found 
to possess undoubted and remarkable features which we wQI try' to place 
in a clear light. These features constitute a real and individual style—a 
style which is the most complete representative and the highest cxpresston 
Qf a nation* small indeed in numbers, but which concentrated all the nobler 
sentiments in its ancestral faith. A style which, by its adoption of the 
Roman or else the Romano-Byzantine plan, indicates on the one hand its 
connection with Roman architecture, and on the 
other the relations of the Arraenian people with 
the Greek Empire. But the variations and 
innovations which it displays betray the jealous 
care of the Armenians to avoid becoming the 
servile followers of the Byzantines, and still less 
their subjects. 

At the head of the list must be placed the 
churches said to have been founded in the last 
thirty years of the HI century by St. Gregory 
the Illuminator, who is supposed to have occu¬ 
pied the episcopal see from 303 to 332, and to 
have died about the year 336.* These are, at 
Vi^harsbapat, the modern Etschmiadzm, St. 

Gaiana, St. Rhipsima, the Shoghagath or 
Eifusion of Light, and the cathedral Next come the church of the Holy 
Cross at Usunlar, and the primatial church of Aghthamar. connected with 
the name of an illustrious member of the ancient family of the Anruni. 
They are followed by the churches of Ani ereaed under the Bagratids at a 
time when Armenia w’as more united and prosperous than usual. These 
latter buildings, owing to their ascertained dates, may used as trust- 
w'orthy guides in our estimate of those of Etsebmiadzin, and of other 
Armenian churches. 



Fig. 163.—EtschisLadzin. Plan 
of SL Gaiana (Vtl cent). 


The Church of St, Gaiaka kear Etschmiadzin. —On the spot pointed 
out by the legend as the scene of the martyrdom of the Roman Saint Gaiana 

1 Brosset, n i SamOCEL D’Asi. pp. 

366t 367. 37»- 
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and her ri^'o companions, the Apostle of Armenia, with the help of his followers 
and under his own direction, budt a chapel with the stones, brick, and cedar 
wood which he had collected for the purpose,* The existing building is 
ascribed to the episcopate of Ezra (6aS-64o). The porch in front was added 


in 1687.^ 



Fjc. 165,—Rome. Plan of the ongioal 'Basilica 
Nova’ of Maxentius, or BasDica of Con- 
stantine (IVcent). 


The plan is a rectangle measuring 
internally about 21.40 by 14,50 m, 
(70 by 47 Fl), and terminated at the 
east by a semicircular apse iianked by 
two chapels { Fig. 163, p. 1S7). I ti the 
centre rises a dome with a polygonal 
drum lighted by four windows, and 
supported by four isolated piers. It is 
crowned by a conical roof of masonry 
{Fig, 164, p. 191). The walls, where 
they have not been rebuilt, are of 
concrete with facings of coursed and 
carefully cut and laid stone. The 
walls are over 1.50 m. (nearly 5 ft.) 
thick. On the whole, except for the 
outer roofs, which, like the rest, are 
of tufa, and bearing in mind sundry 
restorations, the structure seems to 
be all of one date. But what is 
that date.^ 

The plan shows unquestionable 
Byzantine influence, and must be 
later than the erection of several 
churches in Western Armenia by 
the orders of Justinian (5^7-565),* 


For the type of church with a rectangular outline and central dome was a 
Byzantine development, though Its plan was derived from the tepidarium 
of the great Roman baths, with its central hall flanked by six smaller ones,* 

* ,-\(;ATH*NCEur5 (,4nnentu Mcchharists of Vemce), Sfaria, pp. 99, 137, 138. 

- Lynch, op. cit., vol. i, pp, 17a, 271, 

* Carpus Jrrfpi, Ms/, fys.; PiiOCOprus, Dr aeJifiehs, vol. iii, pp. *53, 254, 

* Sniish and American Arfkwtogiist Sodtty 1910; Rivoira, TM Hamnn TArrmae, 
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or> again, from the 'Basilica Nova' of Maxentius (310-312)^ 
p. 188), the model for St. Sophia at Constantinople; together with suggestions 
obtained from Roman tombs and t^ptisteries, and also from the Christian 
buildings of Ravenna. 

I produce in this connection a very interesting though imperfect plan 
of a Roman building, made by Fra Giocondo, and now in the UfHzi at 
Florence (No. 3932) (F^ig- 166), showing a central dome with a nanbex in 
front of it, surrounded by rooms, some of which are cross-vaulted and others 
domed; the whole being enclosed by a square outer wall, and forming an 
actual Roman prototype of the Byzantine church 

I have used the word ' influence * only, because 
the ancient churches of Etschmiadzin, Aghthamar, 
and Ani have an individual character. Among 
other points, it may be noticed that they had no 
narthex, an adjunct which, so far as can be seen, 

Tvas not adopted before the second half of the 
XII century. The church of the Saviour at 
Sanahin (961) provides the first dated example of 
a narthex, for we know that in 1181 the patriarch 
John erected a porch at the entrance of the church, 
and was buried in it,^ The new feature does not 
seem to have become established at once, for 
though we are told that the ‘ Mother of Light' or 
Shoghagath at Bagnair, built by Sembat 11 (977-989)* (Fig- 167, p, 192), 
possessed a narthex when the primate Basil II (still living in 1207) was 
buried there,* nevertheless, in 1215 and 1217 respectively, the churches of 
Saghmosavank and johannavank were designed without a narthex. 

The narthex has been regarded as the special property of the Byzantines, 
whereas it appears in innumerable Roman imperial buildings in various shapes, 
especially the rectangular, and the form with a niche or apse at either end, 
as may be seen from existing examples or from drawings. 

' Rivot»-s op- (Loescher), vol. i, pp. 71, 72: (Hocpli), p. 7^7 (Heinemann), voL i, p. 66 . 

= Hffmeires di rAcadimie des Sdittas de S(dfit-Fiieribourg, 1863 , voL vi, »- 6 , 

pp, 77-817 BxiMSET, Menits&tts armirdtra ^Haghbnt ti de Saaah'a, 

* Bhosset, dJiux JKj/pwwj arminiem; Knucos [XIH centiny], Bis/jurt p. 47- 

* Tcha^itchean, Hist9*y 0/Arm^ma [in Aimetiiiin], vol. ifi, chronolpEical table. 




Fig. 166.—^Mutilated plan of a 
Konuin bllildm^. 
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Moreover, tbe simple plan of the church compared with thotse of St. Rhipsima 
and the cathedral, points to a date earlier than the two latter churches. 
And again, the absence of the characteristic V-shaped niches on the e.\terior, 
apparently a creation of the X centur)', compels us to date it earlier than 
that century. Lastly, the VII century was a period of building^ activity on 
the part of the primates of the Armenian Church, so much so that Narses III 
{640-661) was surnamed 'the builder.'^ Hence we may accept the years 
628-640 as the period to which St. Gaiana belongs. 

The height of the drum as seen from outside seems to be against this 
date. In the Byzantine world the dome rose from a drum which was low 
externally, not only in the first half, but also in the second half of the VI century. 
Instances are to be seen at Constantinople, in St- Sophia, where the dome 
w*a3 rebuilt by Isidores the younger between 558-563: SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus of about 527: and Sl Mary Diaconissa, founded by the patriarch 
Cyriacus (593-605) in 596. it is true that doubts have been raised^ as 
to whether the dome of the last church be not, as a whole, the result of a 
Turkish rebuilding i but its drum seems to form a transition between that 
of the dome of St. Sophia and that of St. Irene, also at Constantinople, 
and the structure would have to be tested in a number of places, and careful 
comparisons of the masonry made, before a decisive answer to the question 
could be given. 

It was not tilt well on in the VIlI century that the Byzantines thought 
of raising their domes on fairly pronounced drums lighted by large windows, 
as the Romans had already done, the Mausoleum of Santa Costaijza at Rome 
(about 326-329) (Fig, 16S, p. 192) being an illustration of this, St. Irene led 
the way in the new fashion at Constantinople (Figs. 169. 170, p. 195). 

I have previously stated® that Sl Irene is the result, not of a mere 
restoration (following the earthquake which Van Mlllingen^ places in 740 
and Bury* in 739), as some have thought, contrary to the view which has 
prevailed since Fergusson,* but of rebuilding. As long ago as 1900 1 

^ Lvkcw, op, dt,, ¥oL i, p. 365. 

* Vaw MTLLiXGEff, CAur^^ in p. 186. 

* Rivoira, op. dt (l^oescher)p voL i, pp. 113^ 214 j (Hoepli)# p^ 655 ; (HdneiTfaJ^n)j wol u, 
pp- 374, 

^ Van Milungen^ in Cff7tstarthn&/^/ir, p. Bg. 

* BuftV, 4^ ^ Aa/irr Raman voL ii^ p, 423, 

* A Uls/a^ a/ Ar^:ki/ei^Fr^ voL li, pp, 4.^2, 453, 
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*67,— Ba^ruiir^ Church of EhL* Mothtr of LigJiE (X. cenr.J- 
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Fig. [68.^Rome. Santa Costaiiisa (IV cent.). 
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had come to this conclusion, essentially on the ground of the form of the 
dome, and with the help of the notions which I had acquired hy prolonged 
study of the origin and development of dome vaulting. The recent in¬ 
vestigations’ have, as a matter of fact, proved that the only remains of 
the structure proper of Justinian's St. Irene are some reused columns with 
poor capitals (which, if they did not bear explanatory monograms, would 
appear work of the decadence and not of the time of Justinian), and the 
lower parts of the walls. 

In the Moslem world the domes of the VIl and VHl centuries occasionally 
had high drums lighted by large windows, as in 
the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem (687-691) and 
the congr^;ational mosque of Damascus (706-714). 

These drums, however, were circular in construc¬ 
tion. and intended to carry a dome, not of masonr3,% 
w'hich, considering the span, would have involved 
serious problems of weight and thrust, but only of 

W'OCMi. 

The dome of Sl Gaiana, on the other hand, 
was designed on a very modest scale, and its base 
was pierced by a limited number of narrow windows 
(one for every two faces of the polygon), which 
made the adoption of this form more easy. 

The Church or St. RinrsiMA, xe:VR Etsch- 
MiADzrv, founded by the flluniinator on the spot 
where Sl Rhlpsima and thirty-three companions were 
said to have been martyred,”'* ivas rebuilt in 618 by the primate Komitas 
(617-625). The original building was dark and of mean appearance,® and was 
pulled down.* Later information about the structure is deficient until we 
come to the XVI 1 century,® 

The existing church, which is orientated in the usual way, has a singular 

> Geohoe, 77it Chareh of S. Eirette at CaastafittMa/fet PP- 9*7 S* 

^ AcATltAXCELOS^ op. ck., ppi. 

* StosssT. ttJEsL arm., vol. ii; SahOUCL D’AJn, Ta^Us t^romhtgf^aes. p. 359. Brosset, 
Deux. ShL arm. ,* ICiracos, Histmrt ^Arminie, p. 37. 

** Biblicthcca. TeubiWTiuiii, Dtt Sttfihmios Dan Tbnm armfiiUi:At CtffkirAtf, p. 6?, 

* LvNot, op, ciL, vol. i, pp, 369, 370, 



Fig. 171 ,—Etschiniadzin. 
PUm of St, Rhipsitiut 
I After VII cent.)- 
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plan (Fig. f7i, p. 193). With a rectangular exterior, a four-lobed shape ts 
given to the interior by meaLiis of four apses, two larger and two smaller, 
between which are interposed four circular niches, each communicating with a 
square room or chape] lighted from the outside. The eastern of the rw'o larger 
apses contains the altar and has no window. The opposite one serves as 
the entrance. The internal dimensions are about 23 by i3 m. {75 by 
60 ft.). 

The western porch dates from 1653. In 1790 a bell-turret in the form 
of an open spirelet was erected above it. In each of the Four external 
faces of the building are recessed two tall narrow niches with splayed sides 
and vaulted at the top, Above the centre of the church rises a spacious 

dome resting on spherical triangular pendentives. 
Its rather low drum, circular internally and poly¬ 
gonal externally, is lighted by a number of fairly 
large windows (Fig. 172. pL 196)- The tnasonrj- 
of the exterior, where it is original — and a good 
deal has been rebuilt—is distinguished from that 
of Sl Gaiana by the small size of the stones. 

The plan of St. Rhipsima is another instance 
of Byzantine influence In Its application to a 
church of the principle of grouping within a 
quadrangular space the interiors of palace rooms 
such as the domed apartments in the ' Domu.s 
Augustana* on die Palatine; or of Roman 
tombs with recesses, of the tj-pe which we illustrated in connection with the 
account of the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. Moreover, the recesses In 
the angles recall the plan of a bath-room, formerly existing on the Via 
Flaminia at Rome, which was sketched by Bramaniino* (Fig. 173}. 

In one respect—its complicated internai outline—it seems to be more 
advanced than St, Gaiana. On the other hand, the isolated supports of the 
dome in the latter church are an advance on St. Rhipsima. And again, the 
relatively large windows in the base of its dome put it at a later date than 
Sl Gajana. The fact that this base is not elevated in the manner usual In 
A^ma at the beginning of the VII i century, may be due to its diameter, 
which excels 14 m. (46 ft,), it being the largest of all the domes in 
Etschmiadzin. 



bath-room. 


> Mosfctat. op. dt, tav. 6S. 

























FwX 169.—CtlnstEintmopleL Sl trtiJtr (VIH 



Fjck 170.—Const an tuiqpte. Si. tncnc. Interior Itwking towArdj ihe Naitbex 

(VIII cenl,)^. 
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Fig. t —Etschmiadan. St, Khlpsimi (after ttie Vll cent,). 
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I'jis. 175.—AnL Church of St. Cregorj' tho Iliumioator (taij) 


































Fig, 176.—Ivunligiii, Monnster^- Churcb of Mormashen (X, XI, and Xlll tzenlSs)* 
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The splayed niches of St- Rhipsima, in their turn, are connected with the 
church of Aghthamar ( 904 " 93 ^) which possesses the earliest dated examples. 

For all these reasonSt St. Rhipsima seems not to belong to the time 
of the patriarch Komttas. Ooubts have previously been suggested about 
it,* though the reasons liave not been stated before. What the real dat f 
is I am unable to decide. AH I can say is that it is later than the VII 
century. 

The CnuacH of the Shoghagatii or Effusion of Light, near 
Etschmiadzis. was founded by St. Gregory on the site of the traditional 
dwelling of the martyrs, where he himself had resided after his release (301) 
from the cruel imprisonment ax Artaxata to which he had been sentenced by 
Tiridates (286-3+1).*' It is said to have been rebuilt by the primate Narses 
Ill between 640 and 649. The western porch with its bell-turret was 
added in 1693,® 

The church forms a rectangle of three bays, with a semicircular apse at 
the east end. Its internal dimensions are nearly 17.50 by 8 m. (58 by 26 ft.). 
From the centre rises a high cupola with spherical pendeniives, covered by 
the usual conical roof. The drum, polygonal on the outside, is carried on four 
half wall-piers, and lighted by four fairly large windows. 

As with the other churches of Etschmiadzin, no wood or iron is used in 
the building. The absence of the splayed niches, and the character of the 
original parts of the external masonry in the body of the church, connect it 
with St. Gaiana. On the other hand, the height of the dome, the outer 
surface of which seems to be entirely renewed, places it at a later date than 
the VIII century. 

The Cathedral of ErscHJinADZiN.—The foundation is ascribed to the 
Apostle of Armenia, after his return from Caesarea in Cappadocia, to the 
jurisdiction of which the patriarchs of Armenia were subject down to the reign 
of Pap (369-374).^ Later, the Armenian Church became and remained 
autonomous. 

Alter the ruin caused by the Persians at Vagharshapat, it is supposed 

^ Lvnch, op. dt., voL i, p. 170. 

^ Aoathancilos, op. dt, pp. 60, 157, 1 jS. 

* Lv»cu, op. ciL, rol. i, pp. *71, sjz. 

* Faustus or UviASTTim, FaAmA MS. 9545, bk. v. 
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that the primate, Narses I the Great (364-383), restored the churches there. 
But we have definite Jnforniaiion that the cathedral was repaired about 483 
by the governor of Armenia, Vahan Mamikonean.^ At this time the residence 
of the primate was at Dovim Archbishop Komitas (61 "’^25) in 61S rebuilt 
the wooden dome in stone. Narses HI (640-G61) is believed to have done 

some repairs. It is known that in 1442 
there was a restoration by the primate 
Cyriacus, after Etschmiadzin had once 
more become the seat of the primacy, 
W.Tten the Shah of Persia, Abbas 1 
(1587-1629), depopulated Armenia in 
the inhuman manner which Is notorious,* 
the cathedral church lost many of its 
venerated stones which were carried 
away to New Julfa to form the nucleus 
of a second Etschmiadzin there. The 
building remained neglected, but after 
1629 it was repaired and the roof re¬ 
built. The western porch was added 
later and finished in 165S, and in 1682 
the eastern, southern, and northern 
apses were crowned with open spire- 
lets. Other works were carried out in 
the XVIIl and XIX centuries.® The 
beauty of tie church has aroused the 
admiration of many travellers/ 

The plan (Pig- 174) is a rectangle, from each side of which projects an 
apse, semicircular internally and polygonal externally. That on the east, which 
is flanked by two chambers, contains the principal altar. In the opposite one 
is a door. The dimensions are about 33,50 by 29.70 m. (no by 98 ft.), The 
walls are over 1.20 m. (4 ft.) tbick. 

The tall dome rises in the centre above four isolated cruciform piers, and 

' Lamcldls, CW/frflftfii det ffistoHntt amitns tt modmui d* tArmfnh^ Lazars de PkaXBR, 

HhtDtrt toL ii^ p. ^52^ 

^ Bhosset, C^L iPToi., vol, pjx ^74-303 J Asakel, d'Ehioitti, 

* Lvnch^ op. ciL, voL i# pp. 26i-ifl3. 

^ F. Misas n Sert }0 di ahtff ed i/ p. 43, 
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Fjc. 177. —Et*&clitu[ 3 d/-En. Porch of ch-e (!iithedral {XVTl otni.)/ 


Fici. iSo.—Uiiutibr. Church of the Holy Cfosii (V[II cetit.). 
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17 B—Jrjhanniiv^nk, Clhurch (XIll cent.)- 
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U developed from spherical pendeotives. It is crowed by a conical roof, and 
the drum, which is polygonal on the outside, is lighted by windows* The 
whole edifice is of stone. The exterior of the drum is encircled by a gallery 
with pointed ogee or ' cyma reversa ’ arches supported by shafts which have 
traces of spiral carving, framing medallions with heads of saints. 

It has been asserted that the building, with the exception of the dome 
and the spirelets, actually goes bach, at least in part, to the reign of Tiridates 
(286-341). On the other hand, it has been suggested that the main structure 
belongs to the work of Vahan Mamikonean. A third view prefers to ascribe 
It to the tinte of the primate Komitas.^ The mystery in which the date is 
involved is rendered still more obscure by our ignorance of the vicissitudes of 
Etschmiadzin as the seat, first of the arcltbishops subject to Caesarea, and 
later of the primates of the Armenian Church from its establishment down 
to its restoration in 1441. I shall not pretend that I have discovered the 
clue to guide us in the labyrinth of all the questions, religious, historical, 
and archaeological, bearing on the history and the construction of the 
cathedral. Nevertheless, starting from my persistent belief that styles of 
architecture have always had a development which is rational, gradual, and 
linked with the past, and not an arbitrary and imaginary one of spon¬ 
taneous and phenomenal origin, and in the ever faithful company of dated 
buildings, 1 will try to discover what is the most probable age to be 
assigned to it, 

Thitl the cathedral of Etschmiadzin does not belong to the time of the 
Illuminator may be inferred from the fact that the three chapels which he 
erected there were constructed of stone and brick, perhaps taken from 
Pagan buildings in the Roman Nor-Kaghak,- and roofed with wood.® Hence 
we may conjecture that his cathedral was made of the same materials. 
Samuel of Ani (XU century) bears witness to the very mean character of 
these structures,^ 

However this may be, the Apostle of Armenia certainly did not adopt 
for his church a Christian Ronianci'Byzantine plan which was only developed 
in the VI century. Nor can he have introduced the apses with semicircular 
interior and polygonal exterior, nor an orientation which was still unknown 
to the Christian world. For the orientation of churches and the polygonal 

' Lyhch, op. dt, vol, i, pp. idj-165. * Ibid., p. 3S7, 

® AGATEAKcams, op. dt., p. 137. 

* Uhossjet, arm., vot ti, p. 199 ; Sajiovel d’Axi, Tablrt thrott^eiiquts. 
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ap$e, the reader may be referred to our account of the great mosque of 
Damascus. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that in those days the Armenians had 
not long emerged from barbarism. Moses of Chorene {boro in the second 
half of the IV century) states that the arts and sciences were introduced into 
Armenia between the years 78 and 120 of our era. They would, therefore, 
have been unable to provide workmen capable of producing masonry like 
that of the cathedral of Etschtniadzin. Though Tiridates erected at Garni, 
for his sister Khosrovidukht, a summer residence ornamented with columns 
and magnificent bas-reliefs, the commemorative Inscription being in Greek,^ 
that does not prove that the work was done by Armenian bands. Nor is 
it to be forgotten that under the Sassanid Sapor 11 {3JO-379), between 363 
and 379, Vagharshapat was mercilessly destroyed,^ and that the sacred 
edifices erected there by St. Gregory were certainly not spared In fact, the 
cathedral was rebuilt with great magnificence by Vahan Mamikonean. And 
we cannot ignore the passage in Faustus of Byzantium^ (395-416) in which 
he tells how Urhnayr, King of the Albanians, with his army, before joining 
the Persians of Sapor 11 in a battle against the Armenians and Greeks, 
earnestly exhorted his own soldiers to spare the lives of their Greek prisoners 
in order that they might be available as brlckmakers, builders, and masons, 
for constructing cities and palaces, and for odier purposes. The story shows 
that the Armenians had not made much progress in building, for they are 
not mentioned in this connection. 

I think that it was Komitas who gave the cathedral its present form. 
His work will not have been confined to mere restoration and a new dome, 
but can have been nothing less than a reconstruction, for we know that the 
church was in ruins.* 

The dome of 618 is not the one now to be seen, though it has been 
generally believed to be so. Lynch ^ and Bryce ^ suspected a later date, and 
Dubois thought that it was much more recent than the church.' We shall 

J Moses or Cxorexe (Armenian Mechitarisls of V^enice), Storia, p. 364. 

s LvHca, op. dt,, voL i, pp. 301-305. 

* Fatiian MS, 9545, h^. v, cbap. iv. 

* SiiifT Mastin, Mimmtti el ittr rArm/tn\ voL i, p. ti6. 

* Op. dt., vqI. i, p. j63. 

* BavcS, Tyanieaumsitt oW Atitful, p. 301. 

' OvKOls DK Moktp^bedk, y^yagr autour du Cauane, rol. iii, pp, 370-376. 
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see presently that domes with hig^h drums, like that of this cathedral, first 
began to be erected in Armenia in the early years of the VIII century, and 
that they were not encircled by blank arcades of elegant form before the 
end of the X. The vaults, too, at the four angles of the base of the dome 
must belong to the reconstruction, for in the oldest Armenian churches barrel 
vaults are regularly used and not cross vaults. Moreover, there is no 
evidence that either the pointed ogee or 'cyma reversa' arch, or the pointed 
mixtilinear arch, which came from India, were freely used in other countries 
before the erection of the mosque ai-Azhar at Cairo (970-972). Again, at 
Ani, the decorative arcading on the exteriors of dated buildings regularly 
has round arches, with some rare exceptions, as late as the beginning of the 
XIII century. The church of St. Gregory the Illuminator, erected in 1215,^ is 
evidence of the fact (Fig- 175, p- 197)* And though in other j>arts of Armenia 
we find arches of a different kind used in churches older than the XI! I 
century, such churches are not wholly in their original condition. For 
instance, the dome with external arcade of triangular arches belonging to the 
monastery church of Marmashen in Kanligia, near Alexandropol (Fig. 176, 
p. 198), erected between 98S and 1029,^ is the result of the extensive 
restoration of 1225, Lynch had already stated his suspicion that this was 
so.^ Lastly, the external masonry facing of the body of the church, ivhere 
original, is like that of St, Gaiana. That of the dome cannot be verified, 
as it hai; been daubed over with plaster and paint. 

All this shows that the essential structure of the primatial church of 
Etschmiadzin may possibly be as old as the VII century, The well-known 
and often discussed slabs with Greek inscriptions, and the figures of Paul 
and Theda framed by rude arches, which Strzygowski has illustrated, afford 
no evidence of date, as they did not belong originally to the building. 

The dome and the vaults at its angles are another matter, and for the 
reasons stated above cannot be older than the XHl century. 

Before leaving the cathedral of Etschmiadzin a passing reference must 
be made to the bell-turret of its front (Fig. 177* P- similar 

open spirelets surmounting the apses. 

’ Ltkch, op. ciL, vol i, pjj. 3741 S 75 ' 

* Brossit, OslL dSist atm., nol u; Samouzi. h’Asi, TaHts c^tvMo/agt^ues, pp. 440, 44I- 

Ibid., HafifiaHi stir uh affMaiagigiit dans in G^ergtf et dans FAmtfait-, pp. 86, 87, 

* Lvmcu, op. dt, vol i, pp. 131, 134- 

■* Bysanittaschf dtnkmdUti i; Das Edsthimadun eaangeUar, pp. 1-16. 
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ft has been believed that spirelets in the latter position are a traditional 
Armenian feature, and that the cathedral possessed foLU* from the outset.^ 
On the contrary, facts show that as late as the X and X 1 centuries the 
Armenian churches were without them. Thus the churches of Gagik (904- 
936) at Aghthamar, and of the Shoghagath at Khoshavank (938-951), did 
not originaEy possess them; and they were absent from the cathedral of 
Ani (977-1010) and the sepulchral churches of the Bagratids at Khoshavank; 
all of them important monuments. 

Bell-turrets seem to have made their appearance in the first part of 
the XIII century. The church of Saghmt^vank, at the foot of Moimt 
A=\fagaz, finished in 1315,® and designed without a narthex, the existing one 
being an addition, was not provided with a belfr)' till 1235, when the south 
chapel with the library \ras built** The church also of Johannavank (Fig, 
178, p. 202), not far from the laist, completed in 1217, was built without 
one. It was only in 1250-51, when the narthex w'as added, that a 

bell-turret was provided in the form of an open lantern.* Brosset 

erroneously substituted for the top of this lantern a kind of ornament 

carved in relief. 

The adoption of this feature is to be asmbed, even if indirectly, to 
the influence of the Crusades, Its typical form, derived, apparently, from 
the kiosks surmounting minarets, has been maintained for centuries with the 
same persistence as other characteristics of Armenian church architecture. 
Sometimes it took the place of the dome, as in the singular, perhaps 

sepulchral, church faced with basalt at Haghpat, on the railway between 
Tiflis and Alexandropol (Fig. 179, p. 207), where the spirelet dominates the 
whole structure. This church, with its cusped niches and gabled bell-turret, 
cannot be older than the XI 11 century. 


The Cuurcb of the Holy Cross at Usuniar is situated on the 
railway between Alexandropol and Tifiis. It was built by the patriarch 

' Lvnch, op. vol. i, p. 363. 

* NettViUes Arrhiva da Afissistn S£iei\iifigua tt Iittfraira^ *910; StiCLER, Rap/sri ssr vnt 

masian t» Arminit rmtt tt t» ArmJfiu pp, 73, 74. 

* . 4 LISHAH, Airarat^ p. 162. 

* Bn OSSET, Ceil iCNift ana., voL u ; Zakahia, Cartulaire dtt S. Adk it Jehaaneti-ydak, pp, 
165-167. 
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Ftc. i79,--Haghpat. Chqrcii (after the XII cent.)* 
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Fig, iSt, —Rome, NyEiiptiaeom of Lhe IJcInian Gardens* enlled 

Medica^ (253-36^), 



FiG. 1^2^ —Rome, ^LiLlsuLeLiEti oF St, lleltmit ([V cent.}’ 
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John Oznezi, sumamed the Philosopher (718-728), after his return from the 
court of the Caliph Hisham (724-743), laden with honours and presents.^ 

The plan follows the usual Romano-Byzantine type; a rectangle 
containing a large central block, and three smaller bays on either side. The 
semicircular apse is flanked by two square chambers. The dimensions are 
over 28 by ii m. (92 by 36 ft.). The octagonal dome rises above the four 
piers of the central block, and is carried on hood-shaped pendentives. It 
has only two narrow round-headed windows, and is crowned by a steep 
conical roof. 

Though Grimm ® says that the plan appears to have been carried out 
at one and the same time, 1 think that the eastern transept, and the arcade 
forming a narthex at the west end, are due to a later alteration. 

The church of Ustmlar is a landmark in the history of Armenian church 
architecture, affording as it does the oldest example of a polygonal cupola of 
considerable elevation, crowned by a pointed roof (Fig. 180. p. 20j). 

Rome, both Pagan and Christian, had seen the erection of buildings of 
grand proportions crowned by domes raised on lofty drums. Evidence of 
this still survives in the Nymphaeum of the Licinian Gardens (Fig. 181, 
p, 20S); the Mausoleum of St. Helena, also used for the burial of Con- 
stantius Chlorus® (Fig. 182. p. 20S); and in the representations of the 
Imperial Mausoleum at the Vatican (V century). I would call attention to 
the illustration of the two rotundas of which the mausoleum was composed: 
the one, Santa Petronilla. in process of demolition; the other, Sant* Andrea 
or Santa Maria della Febre, still standing, but only to be destroyed in 
1776^ (Fig- 183, p. 211). At Jerusalem, too, the Dome of the Rock with 
its high drum had been erected as far back as the VII century. 

The .^Vrmenians, however, were the first to introduce the practice of setting 
church domes on high bases, with the result, as Orsi has remarked,^ that 
what the cupola lost in diameter it gained in pre-eminence over the subordinate 
parts of the building. It cannot be said that they borrow'ed the idea from 
the Byzantines at the time w'hen Armenia exercised an influence in the 

^ Bkosset, UisL dmt.; Kj^cos^ pp. 36 ^ BibHoiJieca 

Teubneriani, Uei Stephanas van armamsehe Geschidite^ pp. 74^ 75. 

- Manuminh Architecture fy^antine en GA^rgie et Arof/n&j iv- 

* TomassettIj fjt Campa^na J^amana^ voL iil, pp. 389^393- 

* RI VOIR A, Z^mhardi'e ArehiteeturCf voT. i, pp. S2, 83. 

* BatkUina d'Arte, 1912 , p, 279 ; Sihertnt^ Sevfnna. 
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emplre.’^ The Byzantines adopted the feature only at a later date, and in 
a modified form; in other words, at the beginning of the XI century, after 
the Armenian architects had ornamented the drum with graceful blank 
arcading. 

Its Introduction into the European provinces of the Byzantine Empire 
may have been due to the presence at Constantinople of the Armenian 
architect and sculptor, Tiridates, who restored St Sophia after the serious 
damage which it suffered in the terrific earthquakes of October 989,® The 
earliest dated instances in those regions are the churches of the Virgin at 
Salonica (loaS) (Fig. 184, p. 212). and of St. Theodore at Athens (1049), 

Another mstructive feature in the church of Usunlar is the hood'shaped 
pendentive, as against the traditional Armenian predilection for the triangular 
form. My theory is that this sporadic instance must be explained by Moslem 
influence. In his journey to the court of Hisham, under whose sway he had 
brought his own country, the patriarch John may have had the opportunity 
of seeing domes supported by pendentives of this type. And his prejudice 
in favour of the children of Ishmael may have led him to introduce this 
constructive feature, hitherto foreign to the Armenians, but well known to 
the Moslem world, in any case we may be sure that it was not Byzantine 
craftsmen who introduced it in the church of the Holy Cross, for we know 
that the Greeks were banished from Armenia just at this time.® 

In the course of his journey the cultured primate may also have derived 
the suggestion for his tall cupola at Usunlar from some high set dome of 
the Ummaj7ad period, such as tliat of Abd al-Malik at Jerusalem (687*691), 
which is known to have had about the same elevation as the present one.^ 


The Church of the Cross at Aghth.ahar stands on the island of 
the same name in Lake Van, where a monastery had been founded in 
655.5 Apart from some XVIII-ceniury additions, the church is the one 
erected by Gagik (904-936), Prince of Van, of the family of ArzrunL In 

^ KvRYp ijp. dL, ¥oL ilp pp 45*, 525. 

* BibUorhea TeTjhnerimo, ZVj p, Bchuim- 

MERGER, vol. p. 627* 

* ErdsseTp IkifX. I/ist arm. j pi 35, 

* Le unA£r iAc p. m, 

^ Sajhi-Martin, tur TArmlnir^ vol p. 140. 
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^ Koine. I'he * MEitmiKeum Au^stqnini * iit the Vatitau (V cent,). 
(Frpm a pairing in [he MitlcaJi Library,) 
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Fit;. 1S4.—SalciE^icn. Churijh mf the VJf^in (iqiH). 







Fig, 185,— Aghthanuir. Church of the Cross ( 9 o>t-Sf 3 ^)' 
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Kiti [66.—AghtEiiunar. Chiirch of the Doss. Ctimng (904.936). 
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1113 Archbishop David, on his secession from the main Armenian Church, 
made it his cathedral.^ 

We possess detailed and precise infonnation about its bistoryA The 
materials used were taken from a fortress on the Assyrian frontier, demol¬ 
ished by Gagik. The work was entrusted to the architect Manuel, whom 
the prince had previously employed to build, after plans drawn by himself, 
the wonderful palace in the new city of Aghtkamar. The representations 
of sacred subjects were carried out w^th the advice of a monk. 

We do not know precise;!y lo what country the architect faelongecL All 
we are told is that the ambitious works ordered by the prince on the island 
were carried out by skilled craftsmen from all parts. It is possible, however 
that he may have been an Armenian. The name is a common one in 
Armenia at the present day. Moreover, the design is too different from that 
of IX and X century churches of the Byzandnes to be ascribed to one of 
that natron. 

The subjects of the decorative carvings included the principal personages 
of the Old and New Testaments; the Redeemer, before whom stands the 
founder carrying in his arms the model of the church ; lions, bears, boars, 
bulls, birds, stems bearing grapes, vine scrolls with animals and repdles. 
All this corresponds exactly to W'hat we see to-day, and has no parallel in 
any other Armenian church. 

The exterior of the building (Fig. 185, p. iij) is ornamented with carved 
cornices and bands displaying branches of the vine or other plants with 
leaves and fruit, either in a simple form or accompanied by human figures 
sacred and secular, birds, and quadrupeds j pairs of various kinds of animals 
facing one another; human heads; small corbel arches. The Hat surfaces 
are adorned ivith scenes from the Bible, figures of saints on foot or on 
horseback, and other personages, one of whom is seated in the Moslem 
fashion, while others support, like caryatides, a band forming an arch 
(Fig. 186, p. 214). There are also pains of beasts and wild animals facing 
one another, hippogriffs, projecting heads of animals, birds sometimes pecking 
at one another, eagles w’ith prey in their talons, winged monsters of 
Assyrian derivation, hshes, angels holding the Greek cross, seraphs, Latin 

^ SjUKT-MAiitiM, M/m. hist, giogr. suf FArminif, vol 1, pp. 140, 141. 

* Brosset, Call £Hist. arm.. toI- i; Tb. Arbzroubi (X century), Histein da Ardsrfbns, 
PP S35-a4i- 
>*54 17 
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crosses, &c. (Figs. 1S7, 188, 189, p, 217). The interior contains some carx'ed 
heads of animals both wild and domestic, and also very valuable remains of 
mural painting (Fig. 190, p. atS). 

The church, the dimensions of which are about 16.50 by 12 m. (55 by 
40 ft), has four apses, each apse being Hanked by two recesses which form 
part of the exterior design ; and is surmounted by a dome with a high drum, 
polygonal on the outside, and a conical roof. The whole is built of hewn 
stone with concrete htUng. 

The church of Aghthamar throws considerable light on the origin 
of the Armenian type of church. Thus it affords the oldest example, 
beyond the reach of controversy, of the tall, narrow, V-shaped niches, 
looking like stilted hooded squinches, which are one of the characteristics 
of the type. 

These niches are ;mticipated by three squinch arches still to be seen 
at Hadrian's Villa near Tivoli (125-135), in the laige Baths, the Imperial 
Palace^ (Fig. 191, p. 218), and the Greek Library, These squinches are either 
purely constructive, or both constructive and decorative. It is not irrelevant 
to point out the error of those — and they are not a few — who maintain that 
niches generally are an essentially and characteristically Oriental form of 
decoration ; forgetting that, perhaps owing to the fact that in building they 
employed materials which were easily moulded, and tenaciously hard mortar, 
no people made such free use of niches for both constructive and decorative 
purposes as the Romans. One has only to study the actual remains or 
extant sketches of their sepulchral structures, and the truth of this statement 
will at once become apparent. 

The Church ok Shochacath at Khoshavank, near Ani.—T he convent 
was founded on the Arpa-Chai, a few kilometres from Ani, in the reign 
of Abbas (928-951), by Armenian priests who abandoned Greek territory 
in the hope of finding in the dominions of the Bagratlds that religious 
independence which they strenuously maintained and the Byzantine authorities 
refused to recognize. Its original name was Horomosivank. It was burned 
by the Moslems in 982, and is supposed to have been restored in 1038 by 
King John Sembat ([Ozo-r04t), who is known to have been buried, like 

‘ Ro-OIRa, op. cit (Loescher), vol. ii, pp, 6 oj- 6 q 4 ; (Hocpli), pp, 2^5-2^71 (Heinemann), vq|, j, 

P *93- 
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Fiij. 187.—Aghlhiinuir, ChujLh uf thir 
tfrciss^ Caning ( 9 D 4 - 936 ). 


i'ji :. 18S.—ALjblbaiflar, Church of the Cross- 
Canitig (904-936). 



FEO.189,^—Aghlhamfit. Church of the Cross. Carving 
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Ku;, 4yo,—Aghthninar. (!hurcli of iht; Crons, Wall-pnintings t'lii' -'I'ivnli, Villa of lladriiin. Iniperiat ralaot-, 
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his predecessors who had ruled in Ani, in the royal cemetery of the convent 
which we are about to describe,^ 

The church, which is orientated in the usual way, is approached through 
an enclosed vestibule, the \'^aulting of which is carried by four rows of short 
columns. This structure is disproportionately large considering the small 
size of the church to which it leads, and is shown to be a later addition, 
not only by its construction and by the way in which it is joined to the 
church, but also by the shape of the isolated supports. Over the middle 
of its central aisle rises a sniaJl cupola surmounted by an open spirelet to 
hold a bell, which, again, is later than the vestibule, as is proved by its 
masonry and slightly pointed arches. Moreover, the older Armenian churches 
did not have the vestibule or narthex. As late as 1215 and 1217 respectively, 
the church of St Gregory the Illuminator at Ant and the church at 
Johannavank were planned without it 

The dimensions are about T6.3d> by lato m. (53 by 33 ft.). The cupola 
with its circular drum is carried by four piers and spherical pendentives. 
The exterior is relieved by the characteristic splayed niches, but there is 
no blank arcading. The east end is flanked bj'’ two chapels. The one to 
the south, which is in fair preservation, also has a cupola with circular drum. 
These chapels are later additions, apparently for sepulchral purposes. The 
fact that they are additions is betrayed by the difference in the masonry 
and in the form of the dome roofs : and is confirmed by the comice of the 
sanctuary roof being continued at the sides {big"- 19^' P' ^^ 3 )" 

Near to the convent, in the old bed of the Arpa-Chal, stand two partly 
ruined chapels which are also decorated with splayed niches, and are without 
blank arcading (Fig. 193. p. 233 ). The larger of the two, and the more perfect, 
was erected in lOM. Close to it is the tomb of Ashot the Merciful ( 951 - 97 ;)- 
This group of churches suggests several considerations. Above all should 
be noticed the continuity of a type of domed church wdth a drum circular on 
both faces, and not ornamented with blank arcading- Contrasted with this 
are the neighbouring churches of Ani, which also have circular drums, at 
least as late as the XI 11 century, but encircled b^’ one or tivo ranges of 
decorative blank arcades. The logical deduction from this is that the 
conventual church is the original one, and that it came through the catastrophe 

» Brqsset, Coli. d’BisL arm^ vol. ii ; SahOL'ei d’Ani, Tablet tJtrofiolagiqutt^ pp. 435-437 
Lynch, op. dt, vol. i, pp. 587-390. 
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of 982 unharmed. The fact that it was in every" part faced with dressed stones 
set in very thin beds of mortar would stiQice to protect it from the condagration 
which consumed the adjoining monastery. It is walls composed of rubble and, 
still worse, of lumps of tufa, with plentiful use of mortar, which are quickly 
consumed under intense heat, as 1 myself witnessed at Constantinople in igcjS 
during the great fire in StambuL 

This inference Is strengthened by the fact that the structure, apart from 
the vestibule and the chapels, is all of a piece ; and that the designers of the 
other churches at Khoshavank all took it as their model ; while the builders 
of the early" churches at Ant were inhuenced by it, though they added 
(but not in every case) the embellishment of graceful blank arcadlng, which 
was first introduced in the large church at Sanahin, built in 961 (Fig, 194, 
pi 224). 

The other point to notice is that the church has the peculiarity of 
possessing the earliest dome with a drum of considerable height, circular both 
internally and externally. 

The Catheoral of Ani was begun by Sembat II (97y’989), at the 
place which his father. Ashot III (951-977), had converted from a fortress into 
a royal residence, and was completed in loio by the wife of King Gagik 1 
(989-1019), on which occasion the patriarchal see was transferred from Arghina 
to the new capital.^ The architect was Tiridates, the designer of the cathedral 
at Arghina, who flourished in the reigns of the above-named sovereigns.® 

Within a rectangle of about 32,80 by J9.S0 m, (roS by 65 ft.) is 
contained the plan of a Roman Tepidarium, i.e. a central hall with six lateral 
compartments, and the addition at the east end of an apse flanked by two 
apsidal chapels. Above the central bay rose the dome, which has almost 
entirely disappeared, supported by four compound piers, from which arches 
are carried across in both longitudinal and transverse directions to half wall- 
piers, also of compound form. The walls are of concrete, with facings of tufa 
blocks cut and laid with great accuracy. The exterior is encircled by blank 
arcadlng with tall semicircular arches, a few being slightly pointed. With the 
exception of the fa^de, each of the other faces is also relieved by a pair of 

‘ Brosset, Coli, d'lTtYt. arm., voL i\ f Sauouel u’Affi, Tah/tj eAnno/ogifutt, pp. 449-443, 
Lynch, op, cit., voL i, pp. 354, 355, 373. 

* DuLAURTEft, Jlft/urrAtf n/r la Ckrtiaalffgu armimtntvt teekniqttt ft kutonqut, vol. j, p. 369. 
fiibliothod Teubiwiiuia, Dtt Siepkmtos van Taron armtniuiu GtsekkkU, p, rjS, 
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the characteristic splayed niches (Figs. 195, 196, pp. 234, 227). So far as the 
slight recnalns enable one to judge, the exterior of the dnun of the dome 
also had blank arcading. 

In addition to the windows, the walls are pierced by round openings 
recessed within concentric circles. I may remark that 'oculi' appear in 
Italian buildings Erom a very early period J 

The constructional arches of the interior are slightly pointed The lower 
part of the is embellished by a range of arched niches, some being 

semicircular and some rather pointed. 

The cathedral of Ani contains a wealth of instructive features and 
suggestions. 

(1) The graceful arcading of the exterior — of Romano-Ravennate origin 
— is the earliest of such an advanced type known to me, with the exception 
of the church of the Saviour at Sanahin, near Haghpat (built in 961 by 
the wife of Ashot III,- and restored in [ 184, I752i and 1S52*), where, at 
a rather earlier date, it appears in the important parts of the structure, but 
without rising to the free decorative use which we find at Ani. 

It was Eastern influence, exercised through the trade of Pisa, which 
induced the Tuscan builders, not long after this time, to apply arcading of 
elegant form to their churches, as at San Miniato al Monte, near Florence 
(about 1018-1062), the culmination being reached in the calherlral of Pisa 
{XI, XII, XJll centuries) (Fig. 197, p. 22S). They did not, however, do 
so as servile imitators, but, on the contrary, created a form of decoration 
which was both original and extremely rich in efleci. 

(3) The remains of the drum make good its claim to be the dated 
archetype of a dome embellished by an external blank arcade with slender 
shafts. The Romans, indeed, had sometimes surrounded domes with blank 
arches, either [ilaln or springing from columns, such as are shown in the 
Vatican Latin MS. 3459, fi 85,^ among drawings of fragmentary reliefs of 
the imperial epoch (Fig. 198^ P* 228), or as may be seen on the tomb known 
as ‘la Conocchia,' near Santa Maria Capua Vetere (Fig. I 99 i P* 228). These 
arcades, however, have not the elegant form of the Armenian ones. 

* tlivoiR.^, op. ciL (Heinfrmann}, toL u, p. 224- 

^ Bkosset, CW7. if iiffli., toL ii ■, S^siouel Taifis ihnnteic^iuj, pp, 436 , 4J7- 

* At^PtMrts dt rAc&dtmit impirialt dti SemtOi dt SsinUPHtr^xiitr^y vi, n. 6, pp. J7-81 : 

Bhosset, Manastirei srminUns ^Bagkbat ft dt Sanahin - 

‘ Vatican libwy. 
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And outside Armenia there was no attempt to apply them to domes 
in a refined form with slender shafts and bases before the first quarter of 
the XI century^ the first church to set the fashion being that of the Virgin 
at Salon ica (1028). Its example was follow'ed in many other instances, for 
example St Theodore at Athens (1049), We are told, indeed, of earlier 
cases, but only on the strength of assumptions, 1 may cite, among others, 
that of the Holy Apostles at Salonica, assigned to about 101 2 ; ^ whereas 
comparison with analogous buildings shows that it cannot be dated before 
the second hah of the XI century- (Fig. 200, p. 229). 

In Italy, in the days when the tall drums of the Roman style with 
their decorative architectural treatment came back into fashion, the minds of 
the craftsmen turned either towards mere imitation, as in the case of the 
tomb of Bobemond at Canosa (i 11 i*ii iS),* where the cupola, encircled by 
columns, recalls that of the sepulchral edifice of Ma Conocchia' mentioned 
above ; or to embellishments of the drum such as those in the Vatican MS. 
referred to j or, thirdly, to original designs, such as the polygonal Lombardic 
cupola, the prototype of wlifch appears to be found in San Michele at Pavia, 
rebuilt after iii2,* which was follow'ed in the cathedral of Piacenza (1122- 
>^33) (Fig- 20 It P- 230) and other churches. 

(3) In the interior we find piers with compound bases, and pointed arches. 
The fact has been made the foundation for the most fanciful theories as to 
the origins of the Pointed style. Now the accumulation of piers and 
columns as the starting-points for arches and framing arches with a decora¬ 
tive purpose, does not imply any progress towards the creation of a new 
architectural style with ribbed vaulting, in which every member has its 
essential place in the plan. Moreover, piers, and. what Is more, compound 
piers (i.e. piers composed of pilasters and columns), had been in use in the 
West from Roman times onwards ; while the pointed arch had been syste¬ 
matically employed by the Moslems as far back as the IX century. 

The true origin of the Pointed style was explained in my former work,® 
and the explanation is repeated in the account of the mosque of Hakim at 

* Eayet, Z^Art p. 140. 

^ RnfOiRA, op. ciL vol pp, 156, 

* AvETff A, Afonumcmii dfJl/faJis p+ 95. 

* RrvorHA, op. dt (Loescher), vol. ii, pp. igg-’Oi; (Hoepli), pp. 303-306; (Hdnemann), vol, i, 
pp- 344147- 

“ Ibid., Le ^FipMi Zj^mi^ard^ 
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FiG. 19*.—KhQsha«ink. Churcb of Shoghagath (X cent,)* 


Fig, 193.—KltosliiiVatib. CTbapels near the conicnl. 
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Fig. 194.—Saiiahin. ChuTcb& 
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Fig. 195^—Ani. Cathedral. North side and west fmnt (977-iorc5). 
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Cairo in the present volume* Armenia had no share in starting^ or facili¬ 
tating its career. 

I may note that compound piers had been employed in Armenia, earlier 
than the primatial church of Ani, in the cathedral of Arghina near that city, 
between 974 and 977 : * the work, as we saw, of the architect Tiridates 
(Fig. a02, p. 230). 

In taking leave of the cathedral of Ani I would draw attention to the 
fact that the principal characteristic of the churches founded under the 
dynasty of the Bagiatids was architectural ornament, not figure ornament ; 
so much so that the only figures decorating the cathedral in question are 
two (lying eagles (on the west front), recalling the eagle of the Arsacids, 
from whom those rulers were descended. Gagik, on the contrary*, allowed his 
architect to run riot with a whole host of living creatures represented on 
the singular church of Aghthamar. It is possible that this artistic dis¬ 
crepancy may be an echo of the hostility betw*een the Bagrattds and the 
Arzruni in the days of Sembat I (390-914) and Gagik (904’956)i coni- 
bined with the desire to avoid imitation of a building for which Gagik 
had not only contributed the funds but also the ideas, for we are told 
that his knowledge embraced all subjects, and chat he had drawn with his 
own hand the plans for the new city of Aghthamar as well as for the royal 
palace.* 

There is one other characteristic to which 1 would call attention : the 
circular form of the high drums and their steep conical roofs, as if they 
were so many huts of the Latin type (capanna) set on the square central 
space of the church. 

The Chapel of St. Gregory at Ani is said to have been built by the 
Palavid, Vahram (t 1047). The name of the Armenian hero may be read 
in the inscription over the door. Another inscription in the north wall proves 
that the church was in existence in 1040A Its date will be the end of the 
X century or the beginning of the next. The theory of Khanikof,* that 
rbk was the ‘marvellous’ church mentioned by Asoghtk (X centur)’) and Samuel 


’ Brosset, Gii/. J'ffif*. toL ii \ SakouxI. o'Aki, Tahiti pp. 438-440. 

* Ibid-, vdI. I; Th. ArdzrOUIU, i*f Ardsreum, pp. 

* Lynch, op. dt:, vol i# pp, jSi, jKa. 

* Rf^ut urthk&lo^qut^ iSfS, pp. 401 - 420 ; 
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of Ani (XII century),^ has been contradicted by the recent discovery of 
the remains of that building. 

In plan the chapel is a somewhat elongated dodecagon. The two axes 
measure respectively 9.50 and 9.20 m. by 29^ ft.). The exterior (Fig, 2031 
p. 23]) is relieved bv six of the usual splayed niches. Inside, there are 
exedras all round the walls, above which rises the circular base of the dome, 
arcaded on the outside. 

It is easy to see that, with the exception of the roof, the plan and essential 
structure are derived from the tombs and nymphaea of Imperial Rome. 

The Chapel of the Redeemer at Ani was built by the Prince Aplkharip, 
on his return from Constantinople in 1034.- 

The ground floor is polygonal, the upper part circular. Both parts are 
encircled on their outer face by blank arcading (Fig, 204, p, 232). 

This is another instance of a design derived generally from Pagan 
Roman sepulchral rotundas. 

I f we sum up now all that we have said about the early Armenian churches, 
the following appear to be the results :— 

(i) The plan, while related to its Roman and Roma no-Byzantine sources, 
differs from them in the absence of the naithex. This is true, of course, 
for the ordinary quadrangular plan, for in a few very rare cases the Armenians 
erected circular annular churches. A celebrated one was built by the patriarch 
Narses III, and was known as the Zuardnoz, or church of the Angels, 
near Etschmiadzin. He dedicated it to the Illuminator, but as early as 
the year 1000 it was a mere ruin.® 

Recent excavations have laid bare its plan, which was of the Romano- 
Raven nate type: Roman in its annular form and in its porches: Raven nate 
by virtue of the exedras with open arcades, which surround the central square 
space and recall the archetype of that arrangement in San Vitale at Ravenna- 
This plan, which is here reproduced after Palakian* (Fig. 205, p. 233). 

1 Bibliotheca Tetibneriann, Dit Sttph^nei von Tama anuaiuht GtKhiihte^ pp, 214, 215 
Brosset, Ceii. if Hist, ana., voL il; SAueuxL n'Axt, Taiks thrmoiasi^ues:, pp. 441-443. 

^ Ltsch, op. cit., voL 1, p. 

* Biblidthcca reiibnertons, Dts StepAaftos vffn Tarea anmaiscAe GfirkifAtet pp^ 314, 213- 

* Palaxiah, Htstripiion of tht Ruins of Ani [in Aimenian], p. 47. 
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Fic. 196.—Ani. Cathedral- South side (077-1019}. 
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Kic, 197*—Piss- f.'ath«3riiJ (Xl, Xll, and XIll «nts.). 


Fib. 198.—Rome- Frai.'fiiieni of sculpture of ihe 
Inijjeiial age- (I'’ron> a drawing in Vniiean ^fS, 
3439 -} 


Fio. 199.—Santa Maria Capua Vetere, Tomb called 
' la Conccchia' i 11 cent.). 
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Fiq. >oi.—P iacenza. Calhtdm! (XII and XIII cents .)h 



I-IG, 502 .—Afghirui. Kcmains of the CatliErdral (974-y77). 
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Fit;. 303.—Ani, Chapel of 3 (. Gregory (X tir XI cent.). 






















Fic. 304*—AnL Cb^pel of the Rwietmcr (1034). 
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reminds one of that of Sant* Angelo at Perugia, which I cake from Viviani ^ 
(Fig. 206, p. 234), a church supposed to date from the V century,* but which 
mav verv well belong to the first part of the VI,® 

oitnd church of Etschmiad^in was afterwards copied by Gagik I 
when he erected at Ani his church of Sl Gregory or of the 
Angels, finished in 99S or locx), w'hich has likewise gone to ruin.* The 
excavation of this structure 
(Fig. 207, p. 33S) has revealed 
a system of strengthening 
applied to the central part, 
apparently due, as 
gested to me by 
Gabriel Nahapedan, to the 
excessive weight of the dome, 
in which the usual void had 
not been left between the 
extrados of the cupola and 
the pointed roof above it. 

The fate of these two 
rotundas proves that the or^ 
dinary compact quadrangular 
type of Armenian church was 
better suited to resist earth 
shocks than the circular an¬ 
nular form. For it is nature 
even more than time which 
has proved the worst enemy 
of the Armenian churches. 

They suffered little from the 

pick-axe of the destroyer. I cannot mention, down to the last centurj', 
a single church so treated, except the one built by Narses III over 


Fnx ?o$.—FtEcbjiiiiiddn. PEui of the ancient Church of 
the Ulunutiator or the Anj^ls (VTI cent.). 


* VrviANi, Ttmpio di Sant’ A/tgrla la J^ntgta, pp. 5-9. 

* Ibid. 


• RtvoiRA, op, ciL (Loescher), voL ti, pp. (Hoepli), pp. lo-u; (Heineniann), 

vcL k p, la, 

* Brosskt, Cef/. d'fftsL erm.^ voL ii; Samouel D'Axt, pp. 441-44J. 

Ausba^, Shirac^ pp. 51, 5*. 
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St. Gregory’s grave at Chorvirap, near Erl van, which was ruined by the 
Moslems.^ 

(2) The masonry follows the Roman tradition, including the bonding 
stones at the angles. From the same source came the occasional use of 
pottery jars (amphorae) in the haunches of vaults of large span. The roofs, 
on the other hand, instead of being covered with tiles or sheets of metal, 
are constructed of dressed scones. The entire absence of w<iod enabled many 
churches to escape the fires to which they would otherwise have inevitably 

fallen Hctims in the endless wars 
and invasions which Armenia 
had to undergo. To judge by 
the methods still in use. the stones 
were dressed with the axe. 

{3) The dome was usually 
connected with the square cen¬ 
tral block by means of spherical 
pendeotives. The pendentive 
which merges in the dome is a 
Roman invention, perfected at 
Ravenna, where it was applied 
on a large scale in the baptistery 
of Neon (449 or 458-477) (Fig. 
308, p. 235) : but the form which 
has a different spherical surface 

Fig. ao6._Plm of Stnt' Angelo (VI cenL). from that of the dome was also a 

Roman invention, but developed 
by the Byaantines.^ It is to this latter species, the earliest example of which 
(unnoticed by Durm®) is to be found in the ‘ Domus Augustana’ on the Palatine 
(about 85) (Figs, 209, 210, pp. 236, 237), that the triangular Armenian penden- 
tives belong. The hood-shaped pendentive is not used, at least for the domes 
of churches, with the exception of that at Usunlar. It does appear in secular 
buildings, but at a late date. Yet Armenia was in touch with, if not under 
the sway of, Persia, the mythical home of the hood ijendentive. The reason 

> Brosset, Dtux fust, arm,; KiracoS, Hhtmrt iTArmitae., p. 31. 

* Rivdira, op dt- (Hoepli), {^. 79-36 , (Heinemaiin), voL i, pp. R9-33. 

’ Dubu, Dit Bani/S'f. /tit BatiHnmt li/r Jf^mer, pp. zSs-jSS. 
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for its absence is to be looked for in the fact that it only obtained a footing, 
not merely in Persia, but also in Mesopotamia, Cappadocia, and Syria, at 
a time when the spherical pendent! ve had been already adopted by the 
Armenian builders, 

(4) It was in Armenia that do'mes with high drums were first used 
in churches, and decorated with blank arcades in which the arches spring 
from slender shafts. I n the earlier 
examples the interior was poly¬ 
gonal. This bold upward expan¬ 
sion was made possible by the 
moderate span and compactness 
of the churches. 

(5) Domes with conical roofs 
entirely constructed of masonry are 
an Armenian invention. Another 
Armenian idea was the open lan¬ 
tern or spirdet to hold the hells. 

It may have been suggested by 
the pavilions at the tops of min¬ 
arets, a very early example of 
which was once to be seen on the 
minaret of Abd al-Rahman Ilf at 
Cordova^ {945-46J, It reminds 
one of the characteristic open lan¬ 
terns of wood which crowned the 
two circular cupolas of the famous 
abbey church of Saint-Riquier 

(Centula) (795-798). and the tower ..o^^Ravenna. Baptistey oflffeon- Vertical 

of the adjoining church of St. section (444 or 45**477)- 

Mary 2 (Fig. 211. p. 359). 

(6) The Armenian use of continuous blank arcading of elegant form had 
an influence not only in the East, but also in the West, and in Italy itself, 
which had given birth to this form of decoration, 

* Eorisi, G^ograpAU, vol. u, pp. di, 63, 

* MAfimton, Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. BtntdkH, vol t, p. 106, Rcvoira, op, dt (Loeseter), 
voL ii, pp. j (Koqili^ pp, 393-397; (Hemenmofi), wil. u, pp. 60, 61. 
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(7) The round arch continued to be used, even by the side of the 
pointed form. 

The ]obed arch and the horse-shoe arch make their appearance only at 
a late date. Art early dated instance of the former is to be found in the 
narthex (125051) of the church of Johannavank. An old example of the 
latter may be seen In the church of the Trinity at Ticor, near Ani (Fig, 212, 
p. 238), ascribed by Fergnsson^ to the VII centur}\ though Texier- says that 
it ivas hnisbed in 1242. 

It is not very easy to find one^s bearings in coming to a decision about 
the date of this church. And this doubt about the date prevents us from 

using it as a touchstone in other cases. The 
inscription on the lintel of the west door 
suggests that it was erected by the order 
of Sahak (Isaac) Kamsarakan, one of the 
generals of Vahan Mamikonean, who is 
mentioned in the year 484.* On the other 
hand, the mutilated and transferred inscrip¬ 
tion in the tympanum of the same door 
attributes its construction to the patriarch 
John Mandacuni (4S0-487),* This early 
date would be confirmed by the existence 
of an eastern transept, and also by the 
clumsy internal cupola, a sort of cone ending 
in a spherical cap, the square passing into 
the circle by a gradual transition. The drum is low. The date would akn 
be consistent with the absence of decorative blank arcading, and of the splayed 
niches. Armenian churches later than the V century had cupolas and pen- 
dentives of another type, were not provided with a transept, and after the 
IX century were decoratively treated in the aforesaid way. 

The external masonry, however, of the lower part of the front is clearly 
of a diflferent date from that of the upper; and the body of the church, 
which has been strengthened with oak tie beams, in its turn seems to be 



Fio- 309, — Rome- "Doimia Augustoa-' 
Plan of iho oootraJ room (nboqt 85)r 


^ ^sfary voL pp^ 465, 466. 

^ niscription d£ fjrm/me, ^ /S?™ £/ /a vol i. p. lao, 

■ TcitAMTCfl«:A3f^ op. ClLj vol. il, p, 301. 

* AlISHATJj Pr 
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Fits. :?io.—Route- * Domna AuguatJlnL).' PtindentiTe of the 
dome in the central rcMjm {^buut ^51. 




Yig, 2GJ. —Ani. Ryiruiiiis of the Ciiurch oF St Gregor)' or the Angels (hnished in 

ygS or laoo). 



Fic. 212 ,—Ticot Churth of the TrmitVi 
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of a different date from the transept We thus, apparently, liave to deal 
with more than one pencxi of 
constrnctioa ; and this would ex¬ 
plain the appearance of windows 
in pairs in the upper part of 
the struemre, and of a quatrefoil 
opening In the western gable. 

(8) The decorative splayed 
niches, employed by the Rom arts 
in construction as well as in de¬ 
coration, make one wonder why 
the Armenian architects never 
found out their use as penden- 
tives or supports for the dome 
in their earlier churches. And 
all the more as a sporadic in¬ 
stance of the hood-shaped pen- 
dentive was already to be seen 
at Usunlar. And besides, long 
before, Julianus Argentarius had. 
in order to use it like a squinch, 
lifted the Roman angle niche 
from the level of the ground floor 
to that of the dome, and thus 
produced the niche pendentive. 

And at a stiU earlier time the 
Campanians had, with a simitar 
object, raised aloft the arched 
head of the angle niche, so chat 
the hood-shaped pen- 
deniive. This, however, need 
cause us no surprise, for the vital discoveries of vaulted architecture were 
essentially the legacy of the West 


FiO, aiJ.—Siiim Riquier {Centula). View of the 
and^t cdiiLrchts of the Saviour ond St Richarius^ 
SS, Mary and the Apostles, and St Benedict 
(Vni cent). 

















PART II 


The leading idea of the second part of this book may be stated as follows. 
In 71 1 the forces under the command of Tank and Julian^ aided by 
treachery, destroyed at a single blow, on the banks of Lake Janda, between 
Medina Sidonia and Vejer dc la Frootera, the army of Roderic and the 
Visigotbic monarchy* After losing his throne, the last King of the Visigoths 
is believed to have lost his life as well in the battle fought by Musa and 
Tarik near Segoyuela, in the province of Salamanca (713).^ In recording 
the epitaph which marked his grave, his namesake Roderic, the Archbishop 
of Toledo® ((276-1380), invokes on the head of Julian, the contriver of his 
ruin and of the enslavement of the Iberian peninsula, one of the most 
vehement imprecations that in the course of my wide reading I have ever 
met w*ith. 

The conquered people was allowed the free exercise of its religion, 
though the Church was reduced to subjection. And in places where there 
had been no resistance it retained the use of the sacred bmldings which the 
conquerors left standing, with the exception of those which were turned 
into mosques. The condition, however, was imposed that no new churches 
were to be built, and that the existing ones were not to be enlarged. In 
every one of these buildings the round arch only was to be seen. 

But we must not suppose that the Moslems brought with them the 
horse-shoe arch, which at that time had hardly attained to systematic use, and 
had appeared only in a tentative form and restricted to the larger arches in 

’ &LTAMIU V Cretu, Hiitona dt Eipaik* f debt miliiOiHfii ml i, pp, 199, 

LAurixD V Rouim, Hittaria dt ta Arymtufum tknitiawt ttpaHein m ta Edad media, rot i, pi 106. 
Tkt Cambridge MtditvaJ Bhtorj, »oL ii, pp. 185, tSSj ALTAliniA V Crevea, Sfain ttndtr the 
Vtsigfths. 

* Chnidtatt rtntm giitantm i* liitpaniitt KomSicds, De rtgiuf ttgu R 6 deeki, lib. iii, cap. aix. 
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the congregational mosque of Damascus (^^06-714). Nor do we know predsely, 
for the monuments fail us, when it was introduced into the conquered peninsula. 
It Beems, however, that there was no formal display of the new system of 
arching in Spain before the erection of the great mosque of Abd al’Rahman [ 
(756-788) and Hisham 1 (788-796) at Cordova, And everything tends to 
prove that, as formerly at E^amascus the Ummayyad Walid I (705-715) had 
raised the horse-shoe arch to the rank of a constructive system, so now at 
Cordova another Ummayyad was the first to apply the system brought into 
being under the auspices of one of his family. It is certain, too, that this 
systematic use did not make its appearance in the kingdom of Asturias, 
the mountain fastness of the Visigoths, before the exodus of the Mozarabic 
monks from Cordova during the furj' of the cruel persecution of the Christians 
there, begun by Abd al-Rahman 11 (822-852) and continued by Mohammed I 
(852-886). 

Hence, the view of not a few writers, including some of eminence, who 
assert that the systematic use of the horse-shoe arch was a Hispano-Visigothic 
invention, has no support in actual facts. It is not worth while to dwell upon 
the strange theory that the churches built by the Visigoths in Spain followed 
the Byzantine model because those barbarians coming from the banks of the 
Danube had made acquaintcUice with the methods of Hastem architecture.* 


+ • » 


The theory that in Spain the horse-shoe arch was systematically used 
in construction from the VI and VII centuries, through a Roman tradition 
as old as the 11 century, is based on a passage in Isidore of Seville 
(599-636), on late Roman exedras and niches with arches larger than the 
semicircle, and on erroneous dating of buildings. 

The words of Isidore are these: * Ay£u$ dicti, quod sint arcia con- 
clusione curvatL'- This has been rendered; ‘They are called arches because 
the ends are markedly curved inwards; ’ ^ and this erroneous version has 
been generally accepted tvithout quesdon. The real meaning is approximately 

ClOQUET, Retnse de tArt ehrilun, rol. ill, p. 

* Micmz, l/aHrm, toL bLiiii : taiDOXur, Hispalensis episc., XV, fin. 

* Fermiro, Htiiitna dt la &*/4i A. J^ltsia de SanHagD de Cemftniiia, vot iil, p. |i. 
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this; ‘Arches were so called because their curve closes up at the keystone,' 
1 leave it to Latin scholars who know something of arcluiecture, and to 
architects who know Latin, to say which is right. 

For the exedias and niches some rare instances are cited,' which only 
prove that the form was used sporadically in the Iberian peninsula. This 
is precisely what took place in Itady in the imperial epoch, as we noticed in 
OUT account of the Ummayyad mosque at Damascus. 

Let us now turn to the monuments. 

To the Visigothic age (466-711)-—by which I mean the period beginning 
with Euric (466-4S4) who conquered the whole of Spain except the small 
district where the Suevi (409-584) had established themselves “—is ascribed 
the double western or Seville gate of Cordova, in existence in 711, where 
the twin arches, now built up, are of the horse-shoe form 
{Figs, 21 j [p. 243], 214).‘‘ But the three main points alleged 
in support of a date not later than the V'!l century — ^viz, 
the prolongation of the cune of the intrados of the 
arches by a third of the radius beyond the semicircle j the 
divergence between the curve of the extrados and that 
of the intrados, the former continuing in an outward 
direction at the impost; and, thinJJy, the stone voussoirs 
Kic. ai4. — Cordflra. converging towards the centre of the radius—are nullified 

An arch of ihe by the fact that, for instance, the arches of the church 
w Cerrato, which certainly does 

not belong to Visigothic times, show the same internal 
curve, and radiate in the same manner as those at Seville; while the arch 
of the door into the church, and also the arch of the apse, exhibit a similar 
divergent curve in the extrados. 

There is another point still to be reckoned with, viz. that the arches of 
this western gate of Cordova betray to an experienced eye which examines 

^ Cu/^ra 1906, pp. 735-8(1; Gohee-Movkko, Exmrtfffn d fratr^ir dif prro dr 

* Tht Spanish chronology of the Sneric and Visigothic kipgs, m well as of the Icings of 
Asturias, Le*n, Castile^ Navanie, nnd Aragon, ie wten fioni Lajvkhti; ffii/ma genera/ dr 

volSv □ and ui,, 

• 1-AFuwi'E, df voL jit pp. * 7- 

♦ CulAtra a/atiflia, 1906, ppu 785^11 ; GOhzz-Moil^s'd, Msatrsioir, &c. 
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Fic. J15.—Banos de tTemito. Church of San Juan Bautinta from the Muth-wcst 

<Xir cent ) 
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Fig. 3 r6.—Baiios de Ceirata San Juan Bautma from the south-east fXII cent ). 



Fia ztB."B anos de ferrato. San Juan Bautista. Nai,'e (XTI cent.). 
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theiHr as I have done, on the spot, signs of alteration ; an event which must 
have taken place in MosJera times, and after Abd al-Rahman Ps architect 
had introduced in the great mosque of Cordova just this form of axch pro¬ 
longed for a third of the radius beyond the semicircle. 

We have historical notices of the foundation, or rebuilding, or restoration 
of churches of the Visigothlc period, and a few descriptions; but the con- 
temporar)' chroniclers say nothing about the form of their ardies, though 
this would have been such a departure from the tfaditionaJ Roman form. 
Among the churches mentioned ^ are those of St. Martin at Orense, St. Marcian 
at ^vora, St. Eulalia, the Baptistery', and the great church (the Holy Jerusalem) 
at Merida, St. Felix at Cordova, St, Romanus at Homija (Zamora), SS. Peter 
and Paul and St. Leocadia at Toledo. To these may be added the cathedrals 
of Tarragona and Valencia, and other churches in the latter city and diocese.^ 
Moreover, we know that King Waraba carried out an important restoration 
of the buddings at Toledo,® and among them we may be sure were some 
churches. 

Other churches assigned to the Visigothic age are: San Juan Bautista at 
Bahos de Cerrato (Palencia), the basilica of Segobriga or Cabeza de Griego 
(Cuenca), the church of Santa Comba (Columba) or San Torcuato (Torquatus) 
at Bande (Orense), San Pedro at Nave (Zamora); the baptistery of San 
Miguel at Tarrasa (Barcelona), the crypt of San Antolin at Palencia, the 
basilica of Elche, the chapel of Burguillos (Badajoz), the chapel of the 
Sanctuary of San Miguel in Excelsis near Huarte-ArAquil, the chapel of 
,^nial (Portugal), the hermitage of SS. Justus and Pastor at Medina Sidonta 
(Cadiz), the church of Camarzana de Tera (Zamora), the basilica of Guarrazar 
(Toledo), and the cathedral of Setabis (Jitiva, Valencia),* 

Of these the only ones which Lampdrez y Romea regards as genuine, until 
the contrary be proved, are; the churches of Banos de Cerrato, Cabeza de 
Griego, and Santa Comba or San Torcuato at Bands ; the baptistery at Tarrasa ; 
the crypt of the cathedral of Palencia; and the basilica of Elche. He also 

^ Lau^crez V opv cit., rol. i, pp. 119. tzo. 

" PuiG Y CAHA^AiCHt Db FaLcOehAj GoiiAY V Casals^ Z'j4n^mtec/ura a Catisfvfiyiff 

Yol i, pp. 501^ jog, 310. ^ 

® FLdR£2, tdi t, pp. mrn/m itt HispaniSs; 

RodericuSj Di repuruif&fu ur^ ToUiana^^ 111, ii. Migj^e, voL xcvi, coL ti 6 o* IsiDonus 

pAC£f^Sl.s^ imperaf4?rtn!^. 

* LAMPfitEZ V HoyfLAj op. cit, voL if pp» 143^ ^ 44 - 
*654 19 
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ascribes, with more or less foundation, to the Visigolhic age : San Pedro 
at Nave, the chapel of San Miguel in Excelsis, and the church of Camarzana 
de Tera. 

The remaining cases at Burguillos, Amai, Medina Sidonia, Guanazar, 
Setabis, though they appear to be authentic, are of smalt importance, both 
intnnsically, and because very little of tbetn is left.^ The same writer raises 
the question whether the Cristo de la Luz at Toledo may not be in part 
a Visigothic church,® 

Lamperez y Romea's list of six genuine Visigothic churches may be 
increased by the addition of San Pedro and Santa Maria at Tarrasa, the 
sanctuary of 'which is believed to belong to that period.* 

Madrazo"* was the first to draw up a list of this kind, as well as others 
contmning a far larger number of names, though not accepted by some, and 
even recent, Spanish authorities.* He also reproduced the attribution which 
Ambrogio de Morales® had made, as long ago as the XVI century, in the 
case of San Juan Bautista at Banos and of other churches. However, now 
that we have come to sifting the list, we will begin with this church. Even 
if the list almost entirely disappears in the process, this wiD b no way 
diminish the interest attaching to the monuments which it included, but will 
rather stimulate archaeologists to make a fresh start, and enter upon new 
investigations. In doing so, they must remember that there can be no doubt 
that in the Visigothic buildings of Spain the traditional Roman round arch 
was systematically used, and not the horse-shoe arch ; and that these buildings 
had no original character, but rather were, as Lafuente says/ a comiption of 
the Roman style. Besides, Spain is so rich in monumeots that there is no 
need to confer upon any of them an antiquity which they do not possess, 
or to make her the inventor of a system of construction which really was 
imparted from the EasL 

The Chuhch of San Juak Bautista at BA.*ifos de Cerrato is the best 

I V Romea, op. dt., voL ij p. 144. 

* Ibid, voL i, pp. 177-179- 

* Plim V Cadafalch^ op. dt., voL i, pp, 311-34^ 

‘ SMS m^Msmfni&s y irr/a, sv i ; Madhajo, 

y Z<imora, pp. 331-335. 

* SELGA&t OmtrmUj dffi p. 143. 

■ Za On7.ifA>t jffJTfm/ lib. irii^ cap^ 37* 

^ LAFiTEim^ op, dL» vol. ii, p 115. 
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preserved of the buildings ascribed to the Visigothic period, and also, 
apparently, the one which has reaJ evidence to support its claim. 

Investigations made in the course of the recent restoration, and descrip¬ 
tions nf the huilding which have been preserved, make it possible to settle 
with fair probability, and with the exception of the external colonnades, 
what the original plan was like.^ It was a small basilica, with the usual 
orientation, possessing a transept, and a porch at the west end. At the east 
end was a principal apse corresponding to the nave, and two subordinate 
apses opening from the arms of the transept. The apse on the left ser^'ed 
as a baptistery. The font, hewn out of a single block of stone with a 
diameter of r.io m. (3 ft. 7 in.), remains in the church to-day. As to the 
colonnades outside, we only know that there was once a columned porch,® 
The original structure has lost the lateral apses, the ends of the transept, 
and the porch with its columns. Hence the present building consists merely 
of a nave and aisles, entered through a porch, and terminated by three apses, 
the lateral ones being formed in the two spaces originally existing between 
the principal and the secondary apses (Figs. 215, 216, 217, pp. 243, 244, 253), 
The porch is a rectangular chamber of 4,25 by 2.80 m. (14 by 9 ft) 
with a wooden roof. The raising of the front wall to form a bell-cote is an 
addition. The inner doorway has undergone alteration. The outer is orna¬ 
mented on' the imposts and circumference with conventional flowers and beads. 
The nave, which is 10.80 m. (about 35 ft.) long by 4.67 m. (about 15 ft) 
broad between the columns, is divided from the aisles by four arches on 
either side, supported by eight ancient marble columns of varying size, and 
by two half wall-piers (Figs. 218, 219, pp, 244, 354). The stone bases of the 
columns are of different forms and heights, being in some cases of the Attic 
type, in others consisting only of a torus above a socle. 

The capitals are either imitations of the Corinthian, or else Corinthian- 
esque. The latter sometimes have, besides the acanthus leaves, conven¬ 
tional lilies, palm leaves, and caultculi with ribbed stalks. Among the 
Corinthian capitals are one or two of good workmanship, especially the one 
here illustrated wift its column and base (Fig. 220, p. 253). The others are 
more or less of mediocre design and execution. 

The capitals are surmounted by plain moulded abaci, of varying height 

* LiAMPF.itaz Y RosfEA, opt ciL, yoL 4 pp. 145-149. 

lur me/mmen/as y arfitt, See. j Quadkadov VaUadeUdt Psdtnday Zamsra, pp. 3^1-535. 
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in order to fit the columns. Two, however* which consist of a band and a 
flat cyma. are omainented with carving. All are of an easily worked stone. 
The two half wall-piers are decorated with a band of carving at the impost 
of the arch. 

Both nave and aisles have wooden roofs. The latter formerly had flat 
ceUings, The holes for the beams can be seen above the columns. The 
sanctuary has a horse-shoe barrel vault, round the base of which runs a 
band of conventional foliage and beads, a motiv'c which appears in almost 
every part of the building—sanctuary, nave* and porch- The two lateral 
apses, which have pointed frontal arches* are covered by ribbed cross-vaulting 
of XV-century dale, when the free spaces between the apses were closed on the 
outside and convened into chapek’ On the exterior of the walls of these 
two modern apses traces remain of the horse-shoe barrel vaults of the 
original lateral apses, and also of the band of carved interlacing which ran 
below the impost of their vaults. 

The walls of the church, where original* are seen to be formed of 
irregular courses of stone blocks of various size, roughly dressed, with a 
sparing use of mortar. The exterior face of the walk was unbroken : the 
two buttresses now to be seen at the east end were added on the construction 
of the tivo cross-vaults. The original windows are splayed on the inside, 
have interlaced ornament, and were filled with lattices (iransennae) of 
geometrical patterns, fragments of which survive. The horee-shoe arch is 
used throughout. 

The erection of the church is ascribed to King Receswinth (649-672) on 
account of the inscription on a votive stone inserted above the sanctuary arch- 
A cast of this inscription placed in the porch is here reproduced (Fig. 221* 
P- 253). The dedication seems to have taken place on January 3rd, 661, 

Tradition ascribes the foundation to the fulfilment of a vow or thank- 
offering by the king for having been cured of the stone from which he 
suffered, by drinking the water of a spring which rises not many yards from 
the church.- It is well to notice, however, that any therapeutic quality is 
negatived by chemical analysis;* and that the name Baftos, apparently, was 
not given to the place on account of the medicinal properties of the water, 

' LajuP^iiez t Romea, dt., vdL 1 , pL 146. 

- 3MS m9nument0iy urtlsf, Ac. ; QuAUHAno, VaUadeUd, Palmday Zarntm, p. 

* Cutfitra fsfa^fa, pfs 785-Si t ; 06 u£z-MoBivo, tkc. 
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but because of the existence of a Roman bath there.’ This bath may have 
provided the columns used in the nave of the church, as well as the squared 
Stone of which the walls are built. 

The date of the inscription has been put as low as the XII centurj'.* 
1 leave it to epjgrapliists to decide whether this be so, and only remark 
that, even if the stone were as oid as the reign of Receswinth, the existing 
building is not the one which he erected. 

As a matter of fact, some of the capitals, not of alien origin, but made 
expressly for the church, not only display the same manner as the capitals 
also made expressly for the church 
of San Miguel at Hscalada {913- 
14) and its porch (1050), but belong 
to a somewhat more advanced stage 
of art than those in that porch, and 
must be dated later than the first 
half of the XI century. On the other 
hand, the remaining capitals, imitating 
the Corinthian, are markedly different 
from those at Escalada both in de¬ 
sign and execution, and the date which 
suits them will be the first half of 
the XII century. 

The plan, again, as set out by the 
architect Alvarez who restored the 
building (Fig, 222), plainly belongs to 
a time later than the epoch of about 

looo. The lateral apses projecting from the sides of the arms of the transept 
are a feature which first appieais in the Lombardo-Norman basilica at the 
beginning of the XI century.* The same may be said of the carved bands 
of geometrically formed dowers and beads derived from classical ornament. 
No Western artist of the Early Middle Ages could have produced such 
refined carving as that on the impost bands below the sanctuary vault: not 

I LampIasz r Rohea, op. cit., voL t, p 145, 

“ Cassol, DirihnmiurntAtchiat^gutArftuiiite, &c, voL ii^ i, coU 191-198; Leclzrcq, SaHos. 

* Rivoira, op dt. {Ixiescbef), iroL ti, p. 106; (Hoepli), pp, 359^ 407; {Hfimemaira), vot 0, 
pp. 34, 69. 



Fio, M2 .—Banos de Cerrato, Plan of the 
onginiii Chuicti of Son Juan Bautista {XII cent.). 
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even the imported cart'er who executE!d the Vll-century sarcophagus oF 
St Theodediildis in the crypt of the church of Saint Paul at jouarre {Fig- 223, 
P* =55)-^ 

Not to speak of the great, or rather absolute improbability that a building 
mainly roofed with wood, situated In a bare plain, in a district fearfully ravaged 
by both Moslems and Christians -the latter bad made it a desen by order of 
Alfonso I (739-756) for defensive reasons — and near to Dnenas and Palencia 
{both destroyed, the former in the IX cetituiy* by order of Alfonso Ill ( 866 - 
909) ; the latter in the XI century by decree of Sancho the Great, King of 
Navarre (97<i' J035), and only re-established at a later period), can have 
passed intact through so many centuries of wars, raids, conflagrations, 
destructions, and sen.dtude® 

Accordingly, in default of proof to the contrary, the church of San Juan 
Ilautista must be put at a date later than the resurrection of the neighbouring 
town of Palencia by decree of Sancho the Great, and at the same time as the 
erection of the parish churches there in the XI and following century in other 
words, it belongs 10 the Xll century-. The Xll or even the XIM century 
bad been already suggested by other writers on grounds of artistic style.* 

The Crypt of the Cathedral of Palencia. —It has lately been made 
dear that the ancient crypt of San Antolln (Antoninus), consisting of a 
low nave with barrel vault strengthened by transverse arches, and small 
round-headed windows boldly splayed on the inside, was enlarged by a second 
structure of which, when I visited It, there was to be seen a rectangular 
chamber with lateral recesses, roofed with stone slabs laid flat upon horse-shoe 
arches, and having at the east end a triplet of similar arches supported by 
two marble columns of alien origin. These columns rest on bases composed 
of a thick roll, a shallow scotia, and a band; and carry Corinthiatiesque 
capitals of very rude and cardess workmanship, surmounted by abaci 
ornamented with conventional flowers. 

About the dates of these two structures very different views have been 

1 Rivoira, op, dt. fLwsdier). vol. if, p. 64 : (Hoepli), p. 385 ; (Heinemairn), vol. ii, pp. fi, 51. 
T%t Ssriittgion M^gaziiu^ ™i. ni (191a) ; Rjvojra, i/Si. Aifdtrwi, p. 35. 

- Oozv, Hiitairt des MmuimaHs dEs^gne, voL K, pp. 14-36. Ufdesit 6, op. cm, voi. H, 
p, 15 j. EsfaHat tms m>numrnUsy &c.; Quadraqo, Asturias y ItSa, p. 133, 

■ Espaaa, tm maaumtniasy ifrfrr, ValtaMii^ Paitneia y Zamem, p. 35<>. 

' Micuec, murirt dt fArit vol. 1, *, p. 560; Esiaht, Z^artMisiun Pomant. 
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expressed. It has been suggested, for instance, that the oldest part_that 

with the barrel vault—is Roman work going b«w:k to the time before the 
destruction of Palencia (456-57) by King Theodoric (453-466) ; and that an 
addition was made to this by order by King Wamba (672-6S0). Others again, 
on more reliable grounds, hold that the first building is Visigotliic, and that 
the annexe was added in the XI centurj^' 

Palencia, after its second destruction by the Moslems and the final blow 
which it received from Alfonso I ( 7 J 9 -; 56 ) about the middle of the VIII 
century,= remained for centuries almost forgotten. 7'he bishopric came to an 
end. and the diocese was divided in the reign of Alfonso V (999-1027) 
between the neighbouring bishops of Burgos and LedjiA After Baroaldus 
became bishop in 693, the see of Palencia remained vacant till 1035, and 
the existence of an Abundantius* Bishop of Palencia in Sir Is a matter of 
controversy,^ About the year 1030, however, its restoration was decreed by 
Sancho the Great. King of Navarre, at the advice of Ponce, Bishop of Oviedo 
(about 1028-1035), ^tid with the aid of the King of Ledn, Bermudo III 
(1037-1037), The rebuilding of the cathedral seems to have been the first 
thing taken In hand, for by 1035 Sancho had established a bishop there in 
the ^rson of Bernard 1 (1035-1040).^ A privilege of King Ferdinand 1 of 
Casdle and Ledn (1037-1065) tells us that the cathedral was of stone - 
lapidum honesdsslma domus' — and that the crypt was rebuilt: ' Postquam 
est reedificata cripta . . Just at the same time tradition connects the 
memory of King Sancho and the new’ cathedral with the existence, among 
the ruins of Palencia, of an old church of rude construction,* For me the 
story is the complement of the historical account, and the two together 
throw an interesting light on the building which we are considering. The 
rude structure of the legend will be the first part of the crypt. Who built 
it^ 1 cannot say. The idea that it may have been constructed by King 
Wamba as a receptacle for the relics of Sl Antoninus, which tradition says 

* GoUKHEZ ¥ (tojIEA, op. ciL, Toi, i, pp. 165-167. 

* Florez, op. dt., vol. viii, pp, 9, f©, ja. 

£tfiafm, sui mtrimmtMttn je arks, Qti.uiiiAiio, Faiind0iid, ^alemiav Zam^tra, pp, 350-358. 

* Effia^a, w mentimtift 9 S y arks, &c.; Quadrado, JWeivtay Zanwra, pp. 350-358 

* Ihid., pp. 350-358. Fniatz, op.cit., voL vilj, pp, 9, 10, ja. 

» srsmomamtakty arks^ Ac.; QvAtiHADO, Vatlw&^lid, PaUaday Zamora, pp, 350.358. 

* MAhlA^cA, ^ncTal dr M^pana^ 
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that be brought to Falencta from Narbonne,’ rests on no ground of proba¬ 
bility* Not only is it uncertain whether there was any cultus^ of the saint 
in the old capital of the Vaccaei before 711, but it seems that the relics 
were really brought by Sancbci from the abbey of Fredas.® Its con¬ 
struction, the apse in particular, is far more suggestive of the barbarous 
Visigothic period than of the Roman decadence. 

When the cathedral was rebuilt, this early chamber was retained; but an 
opening was broken in the apse at its end m order to connect it with the 
new crj'pt or second chamber w'hicht in default of proof to the contrary, 
may be ascribed to the reigns of Saocho the Great and Ferdinand I, and the 
episcopate of Bernard L The difference between the capitals in the crypt 
at Palencia and those in San Juan at BaAos de Cerrato. though all of the 
same style,* is to be explained by the fact that they were produced at 
different periods. 


The Basilica of Cabeza de GarEco.— We know that at the end of the 
XVI n century the remains indicated a basilica in the form of a Tau cross, in 
which the apse, both in plan and in its frontal arch, the arches which crossed 
the transept, and those of the doors, were all of the oval horse-shoe form. 
The columns dividing the nave from the aisles, the bases of which survived, 
CQiyjposed of portions of Roman shafts brought from other buildings* 
clumsily put together.^ In their present state these remains consist of little 
more than the outer walls and those of the apse, together vHth the foundations 
of the bases of the columns in the nave. 

The discovery therein, among other things, of a fragmentary inscription 
eulogising a bishop called Sefronius, which is ascribed to the VII century, 
and also of a sepulchral inscription in Visigothic lettering, referring to the 
same bishop and to another named Nigrinus—' hie sunt sepukra sanctorum. 
Sefronius Episc., Nigrinus E pi sc.'—together with the form of the arches 
and apse, have led to the inference that the church is of Visigothic 
origin, and that Sefronius and Nigrinus were two bishops of the ancient 
diocese of Segdbriga.* 

' LjuiiP^REi V Romea, pp. cit., toI. f, p. 166, ' Sam/itrum, roL il, pp* J 40 -J 57 - 

> Lavj’^ret V RjOMEA, pp. cil., vot i, p- 167. * Ihid, vol. i, pp, is^isa, 

^ Ibid., vol. i, PPL 150 - 15 *- Baleiin. de ta Beal Aiodtmia de la Hisle/ia^ voL siii, pp. 5S3’'333 i 
GVEVAIUI, CosHtpE, MonTWO, Afanamentei fsvtanaiy eriiltaaps de Catesa dei Grifgff. 



F|(l asf.^Baftos de Ora to. Sjin }mn Bautista, Votive 
inscription (from a cast). 


f jlp. j2o_—B anos de ficriato. Sart Juan Bautista. 
Culumn at the entrance to the sanctuary (XJI cent.)* 
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Fig. 223,—louarre. Crvpt of Sahit PauL Sarcophagus of St,. 
Theodecbildis (Vll cent,). 




Fm. 315.—Brtnde Sanctuary of Santa 
Cotnba gt Siua Tofi-iiato 0^ tifinl-)* 


Fif^ 226.—Bande- Santa Combs or San 
I'orcuato (1X cent,).. 
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K;u-enna. I'alaLX' uf ThecxforiL-:. Remains uf mnsaic 
pavtment (493-536). 



Fic. 241.—Riivvnna. VaWt: uf Tlitt>iki!-ie Kemainfi of mo^iaic 

pavetuunt (49^ jjfi). 
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h has not yet, however, been proved that the Roman ruins In the 
territory of Cabera de Grie^o actuaJIy belong to the ancient Segdbriga. Nor 
does the list of bishops of that diocese printed by Gams ^^-a list which begins 
with Proculus in 589 and ends in 688 with AntcHus—contain the names of 
Sefronius and Nigrinus. Nor do they appear in the Sanctorum. 

Moreover, considering that the builcling was the cathedral of Segxibriga, 
the existence of inscripcions in Vistgothic character is no proof that what 
was left of the structure in the XVifI century was as old as the Visigothic age, 
and not rather a reconstruction carried 
out after the ruin caused by the Moslem 
conquest. When the rebuilding took 
place the remains of the Roman columns 
formerly belonging to the original 
structure were used again in a clumsy 
fashion. 

h may he that an entirely new 
church was built, in which were em¬ 
ployed columns taken from ruins left 
by the Moslems, while it was made the 
receptacle for relics and sepulchral 
memorials brought From one or more 
of the churches destroyed in their 
ravages. 

Whatever the truth may be, the 
^^ggerated form of horse-shoe arch 


used in the building points to a period 1*10. ^4, 

. .. , . . Cpmha or Son Torcuato (IX cent), 

some time after the Moslem conquest 

and the subsequent systematic use 0/ the horse-shoe arch in the Iberian 
peninsula. In its earlier days that arch had not so pronounced a form. 


The CntJaca of Sakta Comsa or San Torcuato at Bax of. is a small 
building in the shape of a cross with arms of equal length, having at the 
east end a rectangular sanctuary {Fig. 224). It is covered with barrel 
vaulting, except the low central tower, which has a cross vaulL At the 
impost of the vaults runs a rudely designed and carv'ed string of cable 


ao 


^ Op. dt- 
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pattern. The arches of the central square space exceed the semicircle by 
a third of the radius, and the same is the case with the sanctuary arch which 
springs from a pair of marble columns on either side (Fig, 225, p. 255). These 
colurnns, which come from the Roman baths of Bande, and are partly buried 
under the present pavement of slabs, have Corinthian capitals which may 
be of the complete decadence of Roman art, or even of the Visigothic period, 
and have belonged to the original church of the V 11 century. The sanctuary' 
window has a stone transenna with a reticulation of semicircles. The walls 
on the exterior are seen to be constructed with Irregular courses of large stone 
blocks roughly dressed and set in thick beds of mortar (Fig- 226, p. 355)- 

The church has been rejjarded as a work of the Vll century and of 
the Byzantine type. The evidence for this is : a document, the plan and 
character of the masonry, the occurrence of the horse-shoe arch, the capitals, 
the impost comice below the vatdting, and the transenna in the sanctuary.^ 

The document is a deed of gift which says that in the reign of 
Alfonso III (866-909 )j his captain-general, Adoarius, on going to Galicia in 
order to bring back its population (872). granted to his own brother Adonius, 
a deacon, possession of an estate on w'hich stood two churches dedicated 
respectively to the Vit^n and St. Columba. These churches, founded more 
than two centuries before, were out of repair and in au unseemly state; and 
they were handed over to Adonius with the propeny on the condition that 
he should put them in order as soon as he had taken measures to re-people 
the territory to which they belonged* This document would make our 
church go back to the VII centuiy. 

This date, however, is not so certain as appears at first sight. The 
presence of the horse-shoe arch does not help to confirm It ; rather that 
form would show that the present building is later than the Moslem invasion 
of the Iberian peninsula. Nor is it supported by the carved impost at the 
base of the vaulting in the church or sanctuary, nor even by the transenna 
in the latter, for the stringcourse might be mediaeval in date, and the 
transenna either Roman or mediaeval. The capitals, again, are equally 
inconclusive, as they were not made expressly for the structure in which we 
find them. 

We come next to the plan in the form of an equal-armed cross. 
What are we to say of this ? 


^ Laxpessz V Rosiea. opt voL i, pp. 153-156. 
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This form of cross, wrongly described as Greek in contrast to the Latin 
cross with unequal arms, ts not in fact of Byzantine origin as is so gener¬ 
ally asserted. On the contrary, it is derived, like the ' Latin' cross, from 
plans of tombs and other structures of the Roman imperial epoch. I have 
dealt with this point elsewhere ; ^ and, without taking the trouble to search, 
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Fig. asS, 














FIjO. 230* 


FigSw 399, J30, — 'Finns of £oman crudrorm buildings. 

{Fnm Md^gxki, Zs rvvw^^ tS, 4^* 


as I have done more than once, through the drawings in the Uffizi at 
Florence and other collections outside Italy, anyone can assure themselves 
of its correctness by simply glancing at the designs of SerliOp^ Montano,^ 

* RzvoifLA, op, dt fHoepli), p. j 8 ; (Ednemann}, voL i, p, &Sp 

* ScAiiozu, ropm dl St^s/hn^ 

■ J^aorv/ta di f dtsegmati da/fanfi£&^^ Sa^lfa di varii 
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Ftch, 531, 333,—Plana of Roman cnicifonq twiildings* 

(Fmin Canr. ]&k oS.) 

Brarnantino*^ and the Vatican Barberini MS. 4424.^ Specimens of the plans 

^ ^foNCERi (Studj dd Bramantmo), jU rma* ii Rma alpri$t<ipiQ de! itceta XVL 
^ Huls£]|» H dt G$tdiam> San^edi^. 
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of such buHdmgSt with equal "or unequal arms, and of simple and elementary form 
as well as of complex variety—one having the appearance of four basilicas 
united at the apsidal ends — are here illustrated, the examples being taken 




F1G8- a J4, 135, a^fi.—Flam of Roman diuciform buildings. 
tFrrvn MoNTAKO* &c., %vnr^ JJ* 


from Bramantino^ 227, 2281 229, a^o, p. 259) and Montano® (Figs, 

23^ 332* 233- 234- ^35, 236, 237, pp. 260, 261, 262). 

* MoHGuaii opr dt.f taw. iS, ji* 41, ^S* 

* J£ax:calia A /fflt/fV, * taw. 4, it, aSp jj* 54, 45; A pam 

/ra/ar/rf atriiMt tav. 40. 
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Nor can the likeness which has been pointed out^ between the church 
of Bande and the mausaleum of Galla Placldia at Ravenna (about 440) 
(Fig^. 238. p. 263), a new account of which, by the way* has btely appeared," 
justify the title of Byzantine for the type to which both buildings belong, 
for I have established* as clearly as it is possible to do* the existence 
of the previously ignored School of Ravenna, which was responsible for the 
erection of so many celebrated buildings in that city* hitherto regarded 
as of Byzantine ortghu^ 

There being then no plausible argument for placing the existing church 
of Santa Comba in the Visigothic period, one might think of the occasion 

when the body of St. Torquatus, first Bishop 
of Guadix (about 65),^ was brought thither from 
that city. F 16 rez puts the translation in yy;, 
during the reign of Abd al-Rahman 1 {756- 
788).'^ We know, however, that, even though 
doubts may be thrown on the statement that in 
716 Abd al^Aziz. son of Musa, levelled Orense 
with the ground — ‘Auriam vero depopulavit 
usque ad solum ’ ^—it being recorded that in 742 
the city received with jubilation the troops of 
Alfonso 1 (739'756)/ the fact remains that it 
was condemned with its territory, in which the 
church stood, to form part of the desert zone 
created by the King of Asturias between his 
dominions and the Mohammedan provinces, and 
that in 832 it still remained in its state of desolation.* Hence the date 777 
must be a mistake. As a matter of fact, both Y'epes® and Morales*^ 

* V Rowea, op. dL, voL i, pp, 15J.156, 

* GfUGT, // mausfiltfi dt Galla PiadMa ift Psstnita. 

» Rtvoira, op. cit. {T,oescher), vpL t, pp- ^*1^51 (Hoepli), pp, i'i»5; { K«»'m*,miinn }, w,|. j, 
pp. 1-107. 

* Gams, op. dt. * Ftiiiuiz, op dt, voL vii* pp. 37, 38; vgl, y. pp. 313-318 

* Ibid., voL irii, pp. 48, 49. 

^ J..ArU£MTE, op. dl., vol. [!, p. 153. 

* Dozy, op. cit., vol. iii, pr». 14-36. Ftilatz, op. dc, vol. xvii, pp, 48, 49. LAruum, op. dt., 
ml ii, p. 153. 

* Cvrvnica xenerat dt la Ordem dt Sam Btmita, vol. r, fot 34, 33. 

Piajt a loi nymas dt y Gaiitia, y primdpado dt jislmndt, p. 153. 



Fio, 337,—Plan of a Roman 
CTUciform building. 

(From MoyTASo, StieUa, tav. 4al 
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state that the body of the canoaized Dtshop of Guadlx: was earned away 
to Galicia after the Moslem coaqu^t. In any case the translation of St. 
Torquatos, whatever may hai''e been its date, caused a change in the title 
of our church, which now' became ‘Santa Colomba de San Torquato/^ and it 
may also have Jed to a restoration of the primitive church. But even granting 
this, the laying waste of the territory of Orense, and the long and ruinous 
neglect to which our church, like the other edifices there, was condemned, 
would demand not a restoration but a rebuilding. 

The rudeness and irregularity of the masonry suggest that the rebuilding 
was done in haste; and this circumstance 
would be consistent with the date of the 
gift by Adoarius. The occurrence of the 
horse-shoe arch would agree with the dale 
of 872, coinciding with the arrival in Galicia 
of monks from Cordova escaping from the 
persecution of Abd al-Rahman II and 
Mohammed IL It must not, however, be 
put later chan the IX century, for though 
St. Rosendtis, or Rudesindus, Bishop of 
Dumium (before 928-977), in which diocese 
Santa Comba was situated, was a great 
builder (' Multa tnonasteria a fundamenris 
extru.'cit, alia reaedificavit. alia correxit et 
ad primutn suum statum restituit’),* still, 
having taken away the body of St. Tor- 
quatus, which he transferred (935) to his 
newly founded church of the Saviour at Celanova, leaving only the cofhn 
at Bande,® he is hardly likely to have rebuilt a church which he had robbed 
of its only treasure. The date was certainly not as late as 1183, when Santa 
Comba was consecrated,* and the masonry and impost comice of the vaulting 
added. 

The Churoi of Elciie.—T he remains of this small church, which came 

* Fl6rzz, op. cit., voL rii., p. jy, 

* Acfu voL pp. iQj-1191. 

* FloreZj cjp. dt. ini, pp. 37 i si YiPf^s, ^p. dt, voL v, (qI 34, 35. 

* VLrdRKLf op. ciL, toL xviif p. 99* 



Fto. 238.—Kaverma. Plan or Lite Mnuso- 
Leum of Galla l^laddia (sbout 440). 
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to light in 1905 on the site of the ani:ient Illld, consist of the base of the 
walls of a rectangular nave, measuring about ii by 7.50 m. (36 by 34 ft.), 
with a semicircular apse at the east, elongated so as to form a presbytery. 
The wall at the east end suggests that the apse was danked by two chambers, 
in the Roman fashion hrst found in the palace of Domitian on the Palatine 
(about 69-85),^ 

The nave contains a tessellated mosaic pavement with meanders, tendrils, 

knots, stars, and other forms of orna¬ 
ment, and also three inscriptions in 
Greek characters. 

On the ground, among other 
things, of these inscriptions ; of some 
of the decorative motives of the 
mosaic which are related to those of 
the mosaic pavements of the V and 
V'l centuries at Ravenna ; and of the 
assertion that, betw'een 554 and 634. 
lUici, together with Carthaginian 
Spain, Baelica, and Lusitania w’as 
subject to Byzantine rule, the date 
of the church of Hiche is put in the 
Byzantine period.- 

I note that the tessellated 
mosaic pavements of the IV, V, and 
V^l centuries at Ravenna — e.g. the 
splendid specimens of the Basilica 
Urstana (370-3S4), the design of 
which has been preserved by Buonamici ® in a drawing of so much as w'as 
visible more than 3 m. (nearly 10 ft) below the present lloor—were the 
W'ork of Italians, and belonged to a Ljitin, not a Byzantine tradition (Eig- 
239). So much so, that Theodoric the Great (493-536) brought skilled 
‘ marmomrit ' from Rome for the works in the basilica of Hercules, as we 
learn from his letter to the prefect Agapitus,* To these artists may be 

' K.IVOIRA, op. cit. (Koepli), p. ar | (HeinemaimX vol k p. *». 

® PaiG V Cadaralch, op. cit, vol i, pp. 993-395. 

* MrtrvpeUtana dt Kfteftma, pp, ani, *uij tavv, B, C. 

* MttffumeHta Gtrmania* hittarica y AmtaLrUS Cassiodoros, Fariae, lib. i, epist. vi. 
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Fig, S4J,—Rji^ enria. Palace of Th^odoric. Rennains of 
mosaic pavement (4r>3-5z6). 



Fig. 143.—Rome. Palatine, Fragment of mosaic; froni the *Domiis A urea" (65-68}^ 
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‘ Fi^. 24a, 2&St a&9, 270t are fram photogruplis by Mda of Barcelona. 
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ascribe the surviving portions of mosaic from Theodoric’s palace (Figs„ ^40, 
241. 242, pp. 256, 265). 

This is not difificuJt to understand, for it was in imperial Rome that the 
art of mosaic, wedded as it was to architecture, reached its highest develop¬ 
ment and widest expansion in palaces, mausoleums, basilicas, and baths.^ In 
Rome, w here the mosaics of the time of Nero (54-68) (Fig. 243, p. 265) and 
Domitian (81-96) discovered by Boni on the Palatine, not only precede in date, 
but, considering the rare materiaJ used, such as mother of pearl, the variety, 
vigour, and excellence of design, the grand scale of their compositions, and 
their marvellous workmanship, surpass the Bnest specimens of the kind which 
Ravenna, Istria, and the East can show. 

This and many other aspects of the art of Ravenna would become clear 
if people would read with care, as I have done more than once, the ' Variae' 
of Cassiodorus, for there is to be found the evidence which forms the basis 
of my studies on the subject. 

Another point to notice is that the church of Elche is probably later 
than the IV century, or rather than the Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna, on 
account of its apse at the east end. 1 may refer to what [ said about 
orientation in my account of the mosque at Damascus. 

Considering that the inscriptions in the church of Elche are in Greek 
and of the late period, the natural conclusion is that it belongs to the VI 
or VII century, and 10 the years between 554 and 624. 

Before leaving Elche I would point out that elongated semicircular 
apses were built by the Romans in the imperial age. and before they appeared 
in the East. An example taken from Montano^ appears as an illustration 
in connection with the church which we shall deal with next. Another instance 
may be found in Fig, 58 (p, 69). 

The Church of San Miguel at Tarrasa (Baptistery?).—-Of the*three 
ancient churches of Tarrasa the most important and best prescribed is that 
dedicated to St. Michael. We will describe it first. 

Its plan is a square of over 12 m, (about 40 ft,), with four recesses 
having approximately horse-shoe arches at the angles (Fig. 244, p. 268). The 
interior is divided into nine bays by means of eight columns in the centre and 

1 i^ssoctaiitmc aitlstica fra i Ciiltori di rge-g ; NocAitA„ df 

" ds /cmfiii, * disfgnad da/r w/zVef, tav, 33;. 
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as many wall-piers (Fig. 245, p. 266). At the east end projects an apse 
of horse-shoe form internally, but polygonal externally, after the Ravennate 
fashion. The entrance was originally at the west end, but this was closed, 
and a new one opened on the south. The orientation is to the south'-east. 

The columns of the central square space which carry the cupola are 
made up, and vary in size and the kind of stone used. Those at the comers 
are the largest, the intermediate ones being smaller. They stand on rude 
Attic bases of every sort and height, or on stepped bases and other forms. 

They are sunnotinted fay alien capitals, 
two being Composite, or rather a mix¬ 
ture of Corinthian and Composite. The 
others are Corinthian, and in some cases 
have had the lower part cut off in order 
to ht them to the shafc These mutilated 
Corinthian capitals, of which there are 
two, are of good work, and might belong 
to the II century. The other Corinthian 
ones belong to the Roman decadence, and 
appear to be of the V or VI century. 
They recall in design and execution the 
Vl-century capitals in the old cathedral 
of Trier (about 560-370).’^ The Com¬ 
posite capitals will be of nearly the same 
date as the later Corinthtan ones, and 
may have been made for Bishop Irenaeus. 
The capitals are crowned with abaci of 
varying height, treated either as plain 
Ravennate pulvins or with fillets and a 
shallow cyma. The former were made for their places ; the latter are of alien 
origin. From the abaci spring the round stilted arches which carry the cupola. 

The apse is covered by a half dome which tends towards a horse-shoe 
form at the base, as does the frontal arch. The same is also the case with 
the heads of tlie angle recesses. Each of the four bays of the cross has 
a depressed cross vault, starting from four corbels. Where the vault touches 
the wall, the arch has a slightly pointed form. The central square passes 

1 Rivoira, dt. (Loescher}, vol. it, Fig. 471 : (Hoepli), Fig. 550 ; (Httnemflim), wl. u, Fig. 716^ 



Flc. 344.—Tomsa. Plan of San Migud 
(IX and Xll C40t&). 
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I'ni. 346, 'I’jirTaja. -San iliijiHil {IX uinl XII cenL-J.), 
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Fio. 24s,— Ravenna. Baptistery of Keon (V cent.). 
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into the circle of the cupola by means of four hood-shaped pendentives. The 
lantern above the cupola is a later addition. The originaJ windows are mere 
slits splayed inside. 

Beneath the sanctuary is a small underground three-lobed chapel, each 
lobe or recess being of horse-shoe form, covered with a half dome, and lighted 
by a single loophole splayed inside. The square central space has a roof 
of flat stone slabs. The wall of the passage leading to it is modern. 

On the exterior, the ’walls are built of small cubes of stone set in mortar, 
which must have come from, some Roman building, and recall the external 
facing of the old cathedral at Beauvais (9S7-997). At the top they have 
evidently been altered, and the projecting angles have been strengthened ’with 
large dressed stone blocks brought from ancient buildings. Some fragments 
of cornice at the summit are composed of Roman tiles (teguke) arranged in 
steps (Fig. 246, p. 269). 

We do not yet know what the building vras intended for. Many have 
regarded it as a baptistery; and this view was held as long ago as 1819.^ 
Recent excavations made in the floor have not solved the problem. In order 
to do so it would be necessarj' to extend them to the underground part, and 
all the space within the walls. 

Meanwhile I may note that the dedication to St. Michael recalls that of 
the circular cemetery church of St. Michael and the Saviour at Fulda (S13-S22), 
where also there was from the first a cry^pt, remodelled in the XI century,’* 
It may be that San Miguel at Tarrasa was originally a cemetery church, which 
later was used for other purposes while it kepi its old name. 

The dates of San Miguel and of the neighbouring churches of San Pedro 
and Santa Maria have been put at various periods between the V and the 
XII centuries.® The Visigothic age, however, is the one most generally 
maintained; and to it, accordingly, we will devote our attention. 

> Soktin dt la Rtal Academia dt ia ffiikria, vol. xxiii, pp. i R^aSc^ dt San 

Mignei, Santa Maria y San Fedufy de Tarrasa. 

* Rn'OiBA, op. dc (Iwoescber), toL u, pp. 501-506; (Hoepli), pp. 665-669; (HeLnemaoD), toI. 
ii, pp. sSi-iSj. 

* 1^10 V CADA.F/ILCH, Op. Clt., TO!. 1, pp, 306-34O. LAUpiBEZ ¥ ROMEA, Op. ClL, SoL I, pp. 

t6»-i64. Balfdn dt la JitcU Atademia de la llisioria, vol- icnii ; ItIadrazo, IgUsias dt San 
Mignelf Santa Maria y Jlwi Ftdr\\ di Tarrasa, pp. s^ 3 ' 5 ® 7 - voL naiii; TORRES Akat, 

( Tarrasa) y su manasttrja li* San Jtajb, pp, 5-30. Ibid.; Fita, BiNkteta ftistarita dt Tbmijo, pp. 
3J-7Q. Michel, £fiitairrde TArf, voL L, J, p. 563; Eslart, L’artAietttnrt Fotnan/. 
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It IS known that: the see of Egara was foiinded in 450, and chat it is not 
mentioned after 693.^ It is natural to suppose that the erection of the see was 
accompanied by the building of a cathedral with its baptistery. This lexical 
inference explains the existence of San Miguel for those who believe it to be a 
work tjf the Visigothic period : always excepting the cupola, and the results of a 
restoration in the Carolingian age. This view is essentially confirmed by the 
strongly Byzantine character, as they say, of the structure ■ and also by the 
assumption that new types of plan and fresh architectural features were 
imported at that time from the East to the West. 

Now these new features and this importation are absolutely imaginary. 

As a matter of fact, the church of San 
Miguel contains no supposed Byzantine 
feature which is not really of Latin origin, 
and in use in Italy before it was adopted 
in the East. Let us now establish this, 
starting with the question of the plan. 

The prototype of the plan of the bap¬ 
tistery and of the Roman ‘ Jaconicum,' with 
its recesses to hold basins, is to be found in 
the frigidarium of the Stabian Baths at 
Pompeii (Fig, 247). There is no earlier 
recorded building of similar type. The 
Greeks were unacquainted with rooms of 
this form until they learned them from the 
Romans.^ This mode! was copied in the 
earliest Christian baptisteries, whether cir¬ 
cular or polygonal in form and provided with round or rectangular recesses. 
On these lines Pope Hilarius (461-468) erected three chapels adjoining 
the polygonal domed baptistery of St John Lateran at Rome, rebuilt by 
Sixtus III (432-440)—two opening directly from the walls of the octagon 
on opposite sides, and known as the chapels of St John the Baptist and St 
John the Evangelist: the third, that of the Cross,® being connected with it 

^ Risco, ^grada, voi. i;H, pp, 102-1S4, igA, 197. 

a Hixiista di t 9 iDi Ease, m and xiii j RivoiM., Ortjptfr dei/e M Romani. 

fhf Bntish OJtd Amfruan Sodtty <f/ vol. iv, pp. 353-360 ; RlVOtI^i^ Thi R^mam 

Thermat- Buiks 0/ Dtsd^Hum. 

^ Ditcher TIE, Zi iitrr ij p. S42. 



Fic. J 4 ?p—Poiupeij. Stabian Baths^ 
Frigidaiinni {II find 1 etints. 
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by mcaxLS of i portico. The original Coustantinian baptistery at the Lateran 
>vas. perhaps, circular like the old baptistery of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
erected under the same emperor (306-337) or Consiantius 11 ( 337 * 3 ^ 0 -^ 
Archbishop Neon (449 or 458-477), again, when he remodelled the baptistery of 
the cathedral of Ravenna, added four semicircular exedras to the octagon 
(Figs. 24S, 249, pp, 270. 275). That building was erected by local workmen. 
It influenced the architect of the Arian baptistery, built there in the time of 
Theodoric the Great (493-526),' which originally had four semicircular niches 
projecting from the octagon. And when St. Sophia at Constantinople was 
rebuilt by Justinian I between 532 and 537 * provided with a baptistery 

—now the tomb of Mustafa I (1617-18. 1622-23)—which had semicircular 
recesses at the angles, after the Roman pattern.^ This type of structure, of 
Latin origin, was not confined to the centuries immediately following the 
peace given by Constantine to the Christians (313), but was in vogue long 
afterwards. Thus the baptistery of Agliate (824-860} has two exedras pro¬ 
jecting from its nine-sided body,* and that of Biella (X century) lias four apses 
projecting from the central square space, producing the form of a quatrefoil.'* 

Again, if we look at San Miguel not as a baptistery, the plan is derived 
from Pagan Roman or Early Christian Roman models. I give as one illustm- 
tion out of many the plan of a cruciform structure Mr'ith circular angle recesses, 
alternately vaulted and domed, and a central cupola, preserved by Montano * 
(Fig. 250, p. 274). We may also recall the oratory of the Holy Cross erected 
by Pope Hilarius (461-468) opposite the present door of the Lateran 
baptistery, destroyed under Urban VIII in 1629, but the plan of which has 
been preserved by Braraantino ^ P- ^7 a) Sangallo.^ We know 

that it was about ii m. (36 ft.) wide, and that its cupola was made of tubular 
tiles, 1 recall, again, the plan of another Roman structure of square form with 
four round recesses at the angles, preserved by Sangallo (tav. 8), 

With regard to the central plan, I have elsewhere shown exhaustively, 
from the evidence of actual buildings, that circular or polygonal structures with 

» Rivoira, op. cic {Mftincraann), vol. 1, p. 89, 

* Man. Gfrm, Hisi., Aghellus or AXdrRa^, liber p. 334. 

* Rivoira, op. cit- (Heineniflni]), toI. i, Sg. 

* Ibid. (l.Msiicr), voL », p =70; (Hoepli), p 19S ; (Hdncmann), voL i, p. 165. 

» Ibid. (Ijoesch«!r)i. voL 1, pp. 257.190; (HoepU), pp. aifraig ; (HeiDemaiui>i voL i, pp. 178-180. 

* Snflia di varu tav. sg. 

" Monc£R]| op^ ciL, tavF 30* ^ HOlsenv op. ciUj fol 30. 
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a cemraJ cupola carried oa isolated supports, and i^ulted throughout, had their 
origin in Rotae, whence the conception was borrowed by the Eastern architects.^ 
And I have returned to the subject in the present volume, when dealing with 
the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. 

Another point is that the apse, semicircular intenially and polygonal ex¬ 
ternally, was invented at Ravenna.^ Later the Byzantines took it over. We 
have dealt with this subject once more in the account of Walid's mosque at 
Damascus. 



Fig. a5o.^Flai) gf a Roman sepulchrs.! 
tmilding. 

iFtam MOKTATfD. Sr^ta^ ficCp taM, 29.} 



Fio. 351.—Rome. Plan of the Ora- 
toiy of the Holy Cross at the 
Lateran (V ceoi.). 

{Krom Moxceki, U n?e«'w, Jte., tav. jaf 


Auoiher invention of Ravenna was the pulvin in the form of an inverted 
truncated pyramid, as I have demonstrated, while others had an inkling of it.® 
It may, too, have come from Campania, but in any case not from the Byzantines.* 
The Basilica Ursiana at Ravenna and the Basilica Severiana (San Giorgio 
Maggiore) at Naples (367- about 3S7) {Fig. 252, p. 276) were furnished with 
pulvins in the IV century. The subject has been discussed anew in this 
book under the above-named mosque at Damascus. 


' op. cit. (Loacher), toL u, pp. 31-3*: (Hoepli). pp. 343-348; (HcinenmiuiK voJ. ii, 

pp. 23-36. 

* Ibid. (LoeKher):, toI. 1, pp. * 6 , 37; (Soepli), pp. 7. * : (HeinemMui), voL (, pp. 8^10. 

• Ajtcmirn, SHU melf AtrAiu/ftmt, vol B, pp. 93-101. 

‘ RivoisA, op. dt, (Loesdier), voL i, pp. 11-35 i (Borpli), pp. 8-i3; (Stioemann), W. i, pp. 
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Fic. ?49r —Ravennii. Baptistery of Keen JY cent.). 

























Fin. J51.—Najjlcs. Ajjiic i.il'Stisi (jiur^iu Maggime (367-abdut 387). bH'. 259 .—Rulill'. Arrh of tbc Nt:miiiiiii AtiuecJunt 

on thy Cat.‘hLin (5^). 
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The three-lobed crypt, again, h of Roman origin. The same principle is 
found in the trefoil type of structure generally, either in its simple form or with 
the angles emphasized, and with or without buttresses, examples of which occur 
in Italy from the imperial age onwards,' I give illustrations of the plans of 
some of these, taken from Bramantino- (Fig. 253), Montano® (Figs. 254, 355, 
256, p. 278), Serlio^ (Fig. 257. p, 281), and Fra Giooondo® (Fig. 238, p. 281). 
We may also mention the two well-known and often discussed ' cdlae ‘ of the 
cemetery of Callistus on the Via Appla Antica near Rome : * the cella known as. 
that of St Soteris, but believed by Wilpert to be the tomb of St Zephyrinus; ^ 



Fig. S53, — ^Pbw of s Rooian tiuBe- 
lobed buildiag. 

(Fnm Morromrp Lt &ci| MkT. Itn) 



Fig. 354.—PLan of m 
Rom^a thr^Jobed 
bulldxE^ 


(From 

br. ifi.| 


and that commonly believed to be dedicated to Saints Xystas and Caecilia. 
but thought by Marucchi ® to have been intended to receive the body of the 


> RitoirAi np. dt. (Loeseberb voL i, p. 4 j voL ii* pp. 241 4^71 S°®i 5 ^ 5 ®* i (Hoqali), p 

711; (Hekicroaii!i)p voL n* ppi 276* 316. JtTM&m Apt j6tb Rivoiha^ Adriana 

r / mftoimejffi Ad^isiul Da RiDSSi, £a Jlmu vol p- 473. 

* MdnCjEIU, opK tav. 21. 

® Sct^lfa d€ v^rfi iav. 16 j di e disig^iati daira/itsof, 

law. ^ 33. 

* SCAunm, op cit^ foL 74. 

» Uffin GaD«y, Flar^oc*; C&it^ 3932, Cixia/ego Frrri^ p. J19. 

* De Rossij La ^ama t{?//^nuua mj/faMOf vcL lii, pp. 4^8-473- 

T WitPEET, Dff Mftd ii£f GaAJffi^ruJit tf$ dtr dfi AL £kiiis/Mf, 

pp 91-104, 

* A^jfiTO di AtrAee/iggm rnsnuHO^ igtoSj pp- iST'*9Sj MARtrcCHig La a//a 

delta di Santa Ssfert. 
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same Zephyrinus. These cellae, so far as they are original, may liate from 
the ill centUT)'. Another instance is the chapd of St Symphorosa on the 
Via Tiburtina (III cetituty). All these plans may have been derived from 
the interesting and imposing tri-apsidal structure in the Stadium of Hadrian s 
Villa at Tivoli,^ which has been recently excavated. 

Next I would remark that with regard to the three*tobed plan, of which 
we hear so much, in Constantines churches of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem 
and the Nativjtj'’ at Bethlehem, the former never existed, and the latter was 


S SI @ & 

m m a u 

Figs. 155, *56.—Plans of Roman buildings. 

^ (Froni taw. ft, 

built by Justinian, as we saw in our account of the al-Aqsa mosque at 
Jerusalem. 

The stilted arches, again, of the central space are not a Byzantine feature. 
At the Arch of Dolabella and Silanus on the Caeltan at Rome the imposing 
aqueduct of Nero (59) contains arches which are stilted to the extent of 
more than a metre above the impost comice (Fig. 259, p. 276). 

Lastly, the Romano-Campanian or hood-shaped pendentive was developed 
in Campania, where it was in use as early as the V century. This dtscovery^ 
of mine we discussed in connection with the Ummayyad mosque at Damascus 
referred to before. 

^ R. AiCcademia dei lined, dtgh stad di igafl, fast 8'; Reina, BaBIUIRI, 

jRifievc altimttrix t phrdtnttrko di Viila Adriattn, 
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Kjit. 360.—des Pre?- LTiuich (So 1^06}. 
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Kio. 261.—Gcraiigiiy des I'res. Churcli (801-806). 
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It is, therefore, not difficult to see that the principal argumetitB in favour of 
the Visigothic of San Miguel at Tarmsa will not stand the test of facts. 

On the other hand, those who put it in a period between the IX and 
Xll centuries either rely on unsafe or uncon^'incing hisTorical evidence, and 
produce reasons which, if plausible, have no bearing on the questions of 
architecture and construction; or have not studied the building on the spot 
and with the architectural and archaeotogical equipment which is indispensable ; 
or else, while possessing the latter qualifications, have been led astray by 
their limited and imperfect acquaintance with the religious buildings of those 



FfC. 357.—Fercntcu Plan of a 
Koman thre^'lobed buildiiiig. 
{Fnnn &CA« 023 L, 

fagL J4.) 



Fig. 358.—Plan &f a Roman 
three-lobed building. 
(Ajcttfe«d Faa <aiDcoifi?Ok fa thm 
Ufluiat tlfPRwJ 


centuriesn Others, again, have taken refuge in the comfortable ptactice of 
theorising. 

Such being the case, let us try if possible to extricate the church from 
the chronological tangle in which we find it involved. 

When Nundinarius, Bishop of Barcelona (t about 465), divided the diocese 
in 450, and chose Irenaeus to fill the see of Egara. it is probable chat the latter 
place was provided with sacred buildings befitting the rank to which it had 
been raised. The first Bishop of Egara seems to have been well suited for 
his post, and bis character was such that Nundinarius on his deathbed pointed 
him out as his successor. The succession was favourably received by the 
Catalonian bishops, and also by the clergy and people of Barcelona; but it 
was opposed by Pope Hilarius, and was not confirmed,' it is not clear 

^ KtsCO^ op. dx-t toL xlii* pp, 183-197^ 
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what happened next. The list of the bishops of Barcelona rn Gams^ shows 
a gap of fifty years between the death of Nunditiarius and the accession of 
Agricius (516-17): and in this gap, without any Indication of date, appears 
‘ Irenaeus intrusus.' Fldrez does not help to fill the void." 

The date of the death of [renaeus is not known. All we leam is that 
his successor in the see of Egara, Nebridius, was present at the Council 
of Tarragona in 5^6.® However, the fifteen years of his episcopate, from 
450 to 465, would be long enough for the erection of a set of sacred buildings, 
and it is to these years that Riano^ ascribes the church of San Miguel and 
the cathedral, now no longer in e.xistence 

The see of Egara is not mentioned after 693 when the bishop, John, 
appears among the signatories O'f the Sixteenth Council of Toledo.® It must 
have been swept away in the whirlwnnd of the Moslem invasion, never to 
rise again. “ Afterwards its name is only mentioned as a thing of the past 
— a thing that Rome did not wish to see restored — and survived only as 
a titular distinction.^ 

RIsco says that the old city of Egara, being, like Barcelona, poorly 
fortified, capitulated to the invaders and was allowed to remain.^ Fita,^' too, 
believes that Egara survived, like Saragossa and Pampeluna This may 
have been so, for we know that cities which capitulated, though they had to 
submit to bard terms, such as those inflicted by Tarik on Toledo,’® were not 
destroyed, and their churches were left standing. Therefore, Roderic, 
Archbishop of Toledo, was wrong in saying that 'in tota Hispania non 
remansit civltas cathedralis, quae non fuent aut incensa, aut diruta.’ ” Others, 
on the contrary, think that the place was destroyed and became ' terra rasa,' 
whence the name Tarrasa instead of Egara,’® This derivadon has been denied, 

I Op. cit. ® Op. cit., Mtl, jijax, pp. 

* Risoo, op. etc, voL ilu, pp. tSi-197. 

* dt la StaJ Afodtmia d( la Hiitaria, vol nxsii ; ttiAjn\ J^nim dt Satt Migaelf Samta 
Maria j Saa Ptdro, dt Tarraja, pp. SaJ Sa?- 

* Risco, op. cit, vol. xlii, pp. 182-197. * Puic V CAbAeALor, op. cit, vol. i, pp. 307-308- 

" SiMOKfT, Ilisttna dt &is Mifsdrabtsdt Espaftaj p. lao. 

■ RrsCO, op. dt, 'rtjL slil, pp. 197-201. 

* Beitiif dt la Peal Afoi^faia dt la Mlwlsria, vnL xxxiii; Bibliaitca histories dt Xamtsat 

PP^ 3 »- 79 - 

laruEim, op. dt, voL ii, p. 1 39. 

'* Ckrvaieoa rtram gtstarufS itt ffisfaifiii; Rodekicus, Defhtmtiia Mulianiat^ lib. tU, cap. xai. 

'* FlArez, op. dt, voL Mil., App. xL 
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and the name explained by the fact that Egara possessed a fortress or castle.^ 
Certain It Is that in the time of Charles the Bald the former Egara was known 
as the Castle of Tarrasa*^ 

Whatever may have been the course of events, the churches of Tarrasa, 
even if not destroyed or injured by the Moslem conquerors {according to 
Riano “ the territory of Egara fell Into their hands about 720), certainly remained 
abandoned, or at least unrepaired, For a considerable length of time. Hence 
on the recovery of the district by the Franks in 8or, when Egara was rnade 
dependent on the see of Barcelona,* these buildings, by which I mean the 
old cathedral and its baptistery, supposing that it had a separate one, cannot 
have been in very good condition after three and a half centuries of existence, 
and their deficiencies may well have been rejjaired. Simonet,® indeed, says 
that Egara was restored by Louis the Pious, and changed its name. This 
statement is supported by the evidence of a record contained in two inscriptions, 
mentioned by the prior Tapias in 1632. referring to Charles the Great's 
(768-814) erection of the church of St. Many upon the ruins of the cathedral 
of Egara. In confirmation of this the prior cites a Bull of Pope Paschal I! 
(1099-1118) of 1115.® There is no reason to accuse Tapias of having confused 
two Roman ioscriptiocs with those which he quotes, or of having deliberately 
forged a Papal Bull, especially as he was addressing the reigning pope. Urban 
VI!I (1623-1644). 

Fita^ says that in S56-57 the Moslems, who had once more established 
themselves in Barcelona through Jewish treachery in 852, laid Egara in ruins, 
and with the spoils of its church enriched the great mosque of Saragossa. 
Then Charles the Bald (S43-877), having come to terms with Mohammed I, 
and taken interest in the rebuilding of the cathedral of Barcelona, proceeded 
to restore the church of Sl Mary at Egara. This restoration I believe to 

' BoliHn dt la Rtal Aeadtma dt ia Sistana^ vol. sxniu; Fita, SiMoteta kistimm de Tarrasa^ 
PP- 3i‘I9- 

* Rtsco. op. QL, voL xlii, pp, 197-JOT. 

* Boleiim d$ fa Jteal Amdfmia Jt ia Histtma, vol. xxaiii j fgiedas de San Saata Maria y 

San Ffdra, de Tarraia, pp. sasssj. 

^ Ibid., voL xsxlii I TOJiitES Ahat, (Tarraia) y m monasierio de San pp. 5-jo. 

SiMOiTET, op- cit, p. j88. 

^ Op. tit, p. sSS. 

* Bohtin de la Real Academia de la ffistona, not xsxiii, pp. 31-79 j: Fita, BlbHofeia historim de 
Tarrata. 

t Ibid. 
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have been a rebuilding; and it was then that the existing churches of San 
Pedro, Santa Maria, and San Miguel at Tarrasa were erected. 

This would explain the fact that the horse-shoe arch occurs m these 
churches, for the date of erection would correspond with the exodus of the 
monks from Cordova in consequence of the notorious persecutions of Abd 
al-Rahman H (822-852) and Mohammed I (S52-8S6). As we shall see 
presently, in Asturias the horse-shoe arch in buildings was an importatioii by 
these monks. Nothing else can explain its success in another district, and 
that a Christian one, like Catalonia. The independent Christians of Spain 
would have had no inclination for an arch of Moslem origin; and it was only 
when the persecuted Mozarabic clergy carried it with them into Christian 
territory, that they accepted it. 

As a matter of fact, It is only after the IX century and before 1112, when 
Santa Maria was consecrated, that these three churches are" mentioned, either 
together or separately, in documents of the years 966, 973, 977, 991, 997 (o'" 
995), 1091, 1096, ttot, and I loS.' The church of St. Michael the Archangel 
is expressly mentioned in the document of 975- 

Between 977 and 991 came the terrible invasion of AJ-Mansur (977-1002), 
who, after defeating Count Borrell II (954-992), took Barcelona by assault 
(985)1 devastated it, set it on fire, and carried away with him to Cordova 
a multitude of the popuLatlon, both of the city and of the surrounding district, 
as slaves.- On this occasion the churches of Tar rasa do not appear to have 
escaped without: injury, as we may infer from the account in Riano* of the 
churches of San Pedro and Santa Marta, which he thought belonged in style 
to the XI and XII centuries. The fury of the Moslems had wrecked the 
cathedral of Barcelona to such an extent that it had to be rebuilt, and the new 
dedication took place in 105S,* 

Finally, we know that after 1093 Bertran, Bishop of Barcelona (1086-1095), 
granted the church of Santa Maria to the Augustinian Canons of the monastery' 

' Puic vCadapalCH, op. dc, vdI. i, pp. J07, 308. Boltiim dt la Rtal Atademiade la 
voL xxjdti, pp. S-30 i ToBiiS Ahat, Egara (Titrrasit)jr in rnotiai/mo dtBaii Rufa. Ibid, toL xxxiii, 
pp. 31*79; FrTA, Mihliokia Mstariia dt Tarrarii. 

’ Bfiltdn dt la Sfal Aiademia dt la Historia, vol. xxuii, pp, 31-79; Fjta, BiNiattca MsferifU 
dt Tarraso- EspaSa, stts motturntMlsfiy artts, &c \ PirERRER, Pi Maegau., pp 13. 

* Bidttm dt la JttaJ Aeadtfnia dt la ffiitewia, voL xisii, pp, 513-527; Jglesias dt San MigasU 
Santa Afatia y San Ptdm^ dt Tarnua. 

* FtdREZ, op, cit., vot. hxiir, pp. 228, 339. 
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of San Rufoi^ and that in tii2 the church itself was consecrated by Ramon 
{1108-1115),* apparently after a restoration.** 

The historical evidence and inferences here put together give the two 
fixed limits of date, from the rebuilding of the ancient churches of Egara down 
to the restoration and consequent reliedication of the most important among 
them, viz. Santa Maria We shall see presently how and where San Pedro 
and Santa Maria come in this period. First let us see how the case stands 
with San Miguel. 

The plan is of Latin origin, and one of those revived by Charles the 
Great in his empire after he had conquered the kingdom of Lombardy (774)' 
It first appeared in Asturias under Ramiro I (84^-850) in the church of 
San Miguel de Lino. The masonry of the outer walls Is like that in the 
churches of San Pedro and Santa Maria close by. The horse-shoe arches 
point to a date later than the end of the Visigothic kingdom. The columns 
in the centre suggest a restoration in the course of which ancient capitals 
and Ravennate p^vins of the V or VI century were adapted, and arches 
constructed of the high stilted form which was revived after the Renaissance 
of about the year 1000. The cross vaults in the outer bays, with their 
pointed wall-arches, evidently belong to the XI 1 centurj'. The cupola with 
its hood-shaped pendentives points to a date not earlier than the first half 
of the XI century, and after the Lombard master builders had made them 
the fashion. As a fact, the oldest example which Catalonia can show' is 
that afforded by the church of San Vicente at Cardona, begun after 1019 
and finished in 1040.^ 

We have, therefore, before us a church of the IX century, of which 
the outer walls, though restored, survive f but of which the interior with its 
vaulting and central tower was, apparently, reconstructed in the XU 
century. 

Before quitting San Miguel at Tarrasa 1 may notice the theory of 

i Saleiiit dt la Rtal Atadentiit dc ta Misittriat vnl. mdii, pp, 5-30; TorhES AhaT, £gara 
{Tarrasa) / su ttwnastfria dt Scm 

* RiSCO, op. dt, vol- idii, App. JL 

* Bobfift de h Real Aaukmia <flr la Mstaria, rol XKxiii, pp. 31-79; Fita, historiea de 

TiT/nPMd- 

* Rjvoika^ Dp. dt. (Loe&chiif)^ voL i, pp- 109-338 ^ toU ii| pp^ 474-549 j (Hoepli)^ pp. 181-191^ 

647-694; <HdDeinann), vdL i, pp. 151-1607 toI. ii, pp, a67-jai. 

* Fmc V CADArAtjCH, op. ciL, voL ii, pp. 166, 167. 
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Lamp^rcz y Romea about a Spanish origin of the church of Germigny des 
Pr^s (Sot-So6) (Figs. 260, 261, 262, pp. 279, 280, 286). Theodulfs famous 
church was, according to him, Inspired by some structure of the type of San 
Miguel, and Theodulf, being a Spaniard, fetched workmen from his native 
country to erect it.^ 

Now the Spanish nationality of the celebrated Abbot of Fleury and 
Bishop of Orleans (7H8-S21) is by some held to be a mere conjecture;- 
and it has also been suspected that his relationship with the Goths of 

Hesperia (i.e. Spain} which he mentions, is 
purely metaphorical.* On the other hand it 
has been maintained that he was an Italian. 
*Erat Theodulfua natione Italus.'* In my 
view his Italian origin would be confirmed 
by the fact that be Joined Anselm^ Arch¬ 
bishop of Milan {814-822), Walfredus, Bishop 
of Cremona (8 j 6-818), and others in the 
conspiracy which caused Bernard, King of 
Italy, to lose first his throne (817) and 
then his life ( 3 18) under tragic circum¬ 
stances.^ 

As to the church, I have shown elsewhere 
that its plan is derived from that of San 
Lorenzo Maggiore at Milan (VI century) (Fig. 
263, p, 287), perhaps the work of Julianus 
Argentarius, the architect of San Vitale at 
Ravenna (526-547); while its elevation reminds one of the mausoleum of Gaila 
Placidia in the latter citj^ (about 440)" (Figs. 264, 265, p, 2S9), which in its turn 
was inspired by some Pagan Roman tomb of the type shown in one of Serlio's 
illustrations^ here reproduced (Figs. 266, 267, p. 288). In fact, if one thinks 

1 JlttTue 1^7, pp. 565-575; LAiiriiiEZ v Romea, Sotn a/gv»as pffsli/et infiumcias 

dt ia aryuiUctura dt la ^dad midia t% Im JmfUrsfiy 

' Mart, Germ, ZaltW meda aj!%d i T^fodu/fi Carmlm, voL i, p, 437, 

^ Pafr, laL, ¥oL cv* coJ. 1^7 i ylun/mneHm f/ijeiifiuj, 

* Ordim S. vol. il, p, 3 * 4 . 

* Germ. Aisl^ vol t. p. J04 ; AttMo/es ei MirrAardi, 

^ RiVoira^ op. tit- (Locsch^r), vol. if pp, aiSj (Hoepll), p, 390 j (HeTiieiiiiinn)i 

vol p. 55. 

^ SC4.VOZZf, op- dt-, fol. 63- 
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of the plan of San Lorenzo without the internal irregular octagon, it is the 
same, on a different scale, as chat of Theodulfs church. 

The most important vaulted buddings erected under Charles the Great, 
either by him directly or with his assistance, were modelled, with variations, 
on those of the Ravennate-Byzantine style which he had seen at Ravenna. 
The most celebrated of all, the Palatine Chape! at Aachen (796-S04), is 
substantially a copy of San Vitale at Ravenna.^ 

In my former work I said that the church of Germiguy des Pr& appears 
to have been erected by craftsmen brought from Italy, together with French 
workmen, and that it showed the influence of an Eastern architect.^ This view 
I now modify, so far as the architect Is 
concerned. The great number and variety 
of ancient Roman vaulted and domed 
structures, which have been preserved lor 
us in drawings, but in the days of Theodulf 
must have still been standing, make me 
feel that there was no need to bring In 
an architect from the East to design the 
church of Germigny des Pres, seeing that 
it was so easy to find every sort of plan 
in Roman monuments. Accordingly, I 
am of opinion that the man who designed 
Theodulfs church was an Italian. The 
horsC’^shoe arches (perhaps repeated by the 
same workmen from Germigny des Pr& 
in the campanile of Santa Maria della Celia 
at Viterbo®) must have been part of the original design, and suggested by 
buildings not far off in the Iberian peninsula, where^ thanks to Abd al- 
Rahman I (756-788), the form had obtained a footing. This, however, is 
all that can be allowed to Spain, which for churches of the central vaulted 
t}^ had to resort to Carolingtan models. 

I say the central vaulted type, for, as far back as the VII century, 



Fic. 363.—Mll^ Plan of Sm Tji nrtim 
Maggior^ (VI cent). 


1 RivoitLA, op. dt, (Loecher), vpL ii, pp. 485-487 j (Hoepli), pp. 65445S; (Hfilnemaaii), voL ii, 
pp. 27 a a 7 fi- 

* Ibid. (T>oescherX ™l. pp. (HoepH), pp. 350-393; (Hdncraanti), vpl. ii, 

PP‘ S5-59- 

* Ibid, ILoescher), suL i, p. 377; (Hocpliji p. W7 ; (Hrinfunanii), vol. i, p. tji. 
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' La CoT^Kca gtoiratdt Esf^aita, iib. sii, foL 13T, * Yepes, op. dL, vol. ii, fol 18318*. 

* Morales, La Caronita dt lib. xit| cap. xxriu. 

* Ibid.., Viajt a /<w w^wt dt j GaSad, &c., pp. 86-54. thid., La Carenkti gtutral de 
Eii>ai(a, Ub. xiu, cap. xxxviii. 




Figs, ’fifi, 367.—Plan and elevution of a 
Roman tomb. 

^FiDin SCAMDUI, Ttituri^irt^ankHitMr*, At, fflgt *J.l 


Spain possessed an important build¬ 
ing in the form of a cross with equal 
arms, containing colonnades, but 
not enclosed in a square. 1 refer 
to the monastic church of San 
Roman at Hornija, built by King 
Chindaswinth (642-649) in 646, and 
of equal - armed cruciform plan. 
But it no longer retained its 
original plan when Morales saw 
it in the XVI century ; ^ nor, as 
a matter of fact, its elevation 
either. And the only relics of its 
former splendour were several 
precious marble columns of Roman 
origin, and of various kinds and 
colours, which still adorned the 
edifice, as is confirmed by Yepes.^ 
The work described by Morales 
as ‘obra Gothica' belonged to a 
restoration of the original church. 
1 naay remark by the way that 
Morales means by ‘Gothic work^ 
buildings containing marble 
columns and the horse-shoe arch. 
Thus, in describing San Juan Bau¬ 
tista at Banos de Cerrato, he says i 
'It is rich with many coloured 
marbles, after the fashion of the 
Goths.' ^ Again, in connection 
with the sanctuary of Santa Maria 
at Oviedo,* he says that it was in 
the Gothic style, being decorated 
with marble columns, and still more 
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Fig. 364,— Ravenna, Mausukum of Galln P^Lticidia (about 440}. 
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Fici, 26 $^—Santa Ahriiii (V, IX^ XJ^ and Xll ctnLii.) 
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because it had horse-shoe arches: 'The tliree chapels are entirely the work 
of the Goths, their frontal arches in particular, which bear a strong resemblance 
to those of San Rom:in de Hornija and of Bamba/^ 

The monastery of San Roman, a couple of leagues from the cic>' of 
Toro, was destroyed by the Moslems, together with Toro itself and its 
neighbours, Zamora and Simancas, as well as Duenas, all of which were 
rebuilt and repeopled by Alfonso III (866-909). It was on this occasion 
that the monastery was rebuilt, being shortly after made dependent on the 
abbey of San Adrian at TuiSdn, founded by the same great but unfortunate 
Idng,^ 

Mence, if San Roman, when Morales saw it before its destruction in 
the XVin century to make way for the present church.* possessed horse¬ 
shoe arches, those arches were not so old as the Visigothic age, and must 
have been the work of builders coming in ail probability from Moslem 
territory. We should bear m mind that the rebuilding of Zamora was 
entrusted to architects and workmen brought from Toledo."* 

Gutjftcti OF IVfARJA AT T'akrasa is of the l_.atin cross plan 

with a horse-shoe apse at the east end covered by a half dome which externally 
forms a square block (Fig. 268. p, 290). The frontal arch springs from a rude 
cornice, different from the impost cornice of the arches which carry the 
cupola. The apse was flanked by two smaller ones, of which there are some 
remains. Above the crossing rises the cupola, carried on hood-shaped pen- 
dendves, and surmounted by a small bell-tower. The arms of the transept 
are barrel vaulted. The nave, which has a narthex at the west end with 
a gallery over, has a pointed barrel vault. 

On the exterior, the masonry of the apse shows; below the floor line 
of the church, careless work of the Visigothic period; above, courses of small 
cubes of stone, like the facing of the external walls of the neighbouring San 
Miguel, with some admi.xture of roughly prepared stones and bricks taken 
from ancient buildings. The outer angles are strengthened by dressed stones 
of similar origin. The highest part is evidently not in its original state. Some 

^ Mo]L 4 L£S^ Ga/iaa^ fc,| pp* 86^3. 

^ Vep^, cpi dt, vd. li^ foL 

» Es^ina, sui mmumeHtos j artei, &t ; QuAORAno, Vailad^id^ ^‘iihnda y Zamurv, pp, J59- 
*631 5 J 1 

" Ibid. 
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fragments of the comice at the top with stepped Roman tiles (tegulae) recall 
what we saw at San Miguel. On the other hand^ the arms of the transept, 
the drum of the cupola, and the nave, are built of small cubes of stone, rubble, 
roughly prepared stones, dressed stones, and broken bricks. The nave walls 
have been repaired at the top. 

The drum of the cupola is ornamented with an arched corbel course 
interrupted at intervals by lesenas {pilaster strips). The bell-tower above 
IS also decorated with arches, recalling the design of the baptistery of Biella 
(X century) and iui quasi-iantem (XI century).* The visible or northern 
side of the nave is relieved by arched corbel courses grouped in pairs of arches 
by lesenas. The west front has a stepped arched corbel course, every second 
or every third arch being carried by a lesena. 

The exterior walls betray four principal periods of construction. To the 
earliest belongs the base of the apse, and this is rightly held to be of the 
Visigothic age.^ The apse itself belongs to a second period, vus. the IX 
century, contemporary with the first period of San Miguel, as is proved 
by the similarity of the original masonry in either case. To a third belong 
the transept and the nave ; and here we have the rebuilding which necessitated 
the re-consecration of 1112, The IX-centurj'' church had not the arched 
corbel courses of the present one, for this form of decoration did not appear 
in Catalonia before the close of the IX century. With a fourth period are 
connected the cupola and bell-tower. The way in which the former is 
supported, and the masonry of both, point to a different date from that of the 
rest of the church, and this may be put in the years following 1112. The 
domical cross vaults must be ascribed to the rebuilding In the XLXIl centuries. 
The pointed barrel vault of the nave is to he attributed to an alteration 
made after the year above-mentioned, the effects of which, 1 think, may also 
be seen in the exterior of the north wall. 

The lesjions to be derived from the architectural decoration and the 
vaulting of Santa Maria at Tarrasa bring to mind the churches of San Pablo 
del Campo and San Pedro de las Puellas at Barcelona. 


The CHtiacH of San Pablo del Ca.ui'O at Barcelona is first mentioned 


* Ritoira. op. dt ([jjesclier), vol t, pp. ; (Hoepli), pp. 2 (6-119 ? (ileincmann), vuL i. 


pp. *78, 179, 

* Puic V CADArALCH, op. dt, voL ii, p. J59. 


^93 



Fia 2*9-^ —Barceliina. Saji Pablo del (Zatupo, Wiist front (IX, X, 
and XII cents. 
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Fii;* 370*—Barcelona. San I’lablo del Carnfm (IX, X, and 
XII cents.). 
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when Count Wilfrid 11 (898*912)’ was buried there—not Wilfrid I, ‘the 
Hairy’ (874*898), the heroic founder of Catalonian independence, as Zunta 
states.^ We may therefore conjecture that Wilfrid 11 was the founder of the 
church. There has been much dispute about the date of his burial; but the 
year is 912, as has been proved by De Bofarull y Mascard.® 

It was certainly injured by Al-Manstir in 9 ® 5 ' know whether 

it was repaired by Borrell 11 (954-992). together with the other buildings of 
Barcelona which had been ravaged and profaned by the Moslems, or else left 
abandoned. It was ultimately rebuilt by Guitart and his wife Rollanda in 

nty* (Figs. 269, 270, pp. 293, 294). 

Puig y Cadafalch’s ^ account is as follows. San Pablo was in existence in 
977, and the inscription on the lintel of the west door takes it back to the last 
third of the X century. The names of Bemardus and Raimunda which occur 
in the inscription seem to be those of the donors of the doorway. Another 
inscription inserted in a wall Inside the church proves that the monastery was 
in existence at the beginning of that century. Al-Mansur partly destroyed 
the monastery, and the monks abandoned it. It was rebuilt by Guitart and 
Rollanda in 1117. 

The church has the usual orientation and the form of a Latin cross, the 
western limb being longer than the eastern. It terminates in an elongated apse, 
flanked by minor apses, all three covered by half domes. Over the crossing 
rises a cupola supported by hood-shaped pendenlives, which is octagonal in its 
lower part and nearly circular in the upper, 1 he rest of the church has barrel 
\'aulting. 

Two distinct kinds of masonry appear on the exterior ; one consisting of 
courses of roughly cut stones, the other of coursed stones carefully dressed and 
set. They correspond to the foundation and to the restoration of 1117 
respectively. The masonry of the cupola suggests an alteration of a later date 
than that year. 

1 The chionology of the CoiintB of BBucelona ia taken fioni Ds Bofahuu. v MASCAitd, Zas 
Cufutti dt BnKfiotta vsrfdicadsii y fronulfi^a y j^etuahgia it ifts Jtfges dt MspaSa; Tabla 

€rofi&i&^ca. 

* Amki ^ At Omna dt toL i, foL la* i 

« Dfi BofAHULL V Mascar^ ciL. voL i, pp. 

* YePISS, op* €tt., voK fol- 562. DtAGO, Mut^ria dt ds 

73p Sj, ius y ; Piferreh, Pi Margall, CaiaiujUi^ 

voL i* pp. 

® Op ctL^ voL u, pp. 13S-144. 
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The doorway in the west front is unquestionably of the XII century- 
This IS shown by the stonework exactly like that of the restoration of n 17 r by 
its advanced form; by the spurs at the base of the shafts, a feature which dirl 
not come into existence till the end of the X century.^ The presence of the 
inscription given by Puig y Cadafalch. and assigned on epigraphical grounds to 
the X century, must be explained by the fact that the lintel on which it is 
engraved liad been used over again- The round window at the top of the gable 
is obviously an insertion later than Guitart’s restoration. 

The decoration of the principal apse with an arched corbel course broken 
by lesenas,^ warns us that this feature, created at Ravenna though Roman 
inspiration.* and not in the East, as is still so often stated in defiance of the 
evidence, while it did not cross the Alps till after the epoch of about die 
year looo, had reached the shores of Catalonia a century earlier, where, previous 
to the close of the X century, the walls of churches appear to have been un¬ 
relieved by any ornament.* It has every'appearance of having been brought 
thither by the Lombard master builders, who have left so many traces of their 
presence in Spain.® San Pablo, the oldest part of which appeals to go back to 
the last years of the IX or the first of the X century, seems to provide the earliest 
instance of the feature in Catalonia. And the domical vaulting tn the church 
shows that the pointed barrel vault of Santa Maria at Tarrasa is later than lira. 

The Church of San Pedro de las Puellas at Barcelona.— Its history is 
as follows- Louis the Pious, during his siege of Barcelona m Soi, erected in his 
fortified camp a small church dedicated to St. Saturninus. After the capture of 
the city he founded a Benedictine monastery in his camp, under the invocation 
of St. Peter, In 945 Wilara, Bishop of Barcelona (93/-957), consecrated the 
church of Sl Peter in the presence of Count Suniario (912^54) and his family : 
and on this occasion it was enriched with new and large endowments. 

Six years after Al-Mansur's devastation of Barcelona (985) the monks 
returned to the monastery, which had been sacked and burned, nothing but the 
walls being left, and set to work to restore, or rather rebuild it, for the operations. 

1 IUVO.R*. op. dl. {Lo^her), vol. i. p. .91; pp. ; (HdnemannJ. vol. i, 

p. iBi. 

* Ibid (HoepU), pp. 36, ij ; (Heinenwjm), toI. L pp. 36, 37. 

* Ibid. (LKscher), vol u, pp. 45, SS, 5*. 389. 575 ; (Hocpli), pp. 355, 3^6, 361, 579, 707 : 

voL lj, pp. 36p 314^ 31*. 

* Puic Y CAtiArAM:if^ op. dL^ voL ii| pp, 91, 9^. 

* Ibid, vol d p. 78. 
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which must have been extensive, were still going on in 1010. As the record of 
the first consecration had been lost, a re-consecratioti took place in (147.^ 

This story is confirmed by the existing church. It has a transverse chapel, 
with rude unraised cross vaulting formed of undressed stone and rubble and 
supported by angle piers, one of which has been tampered with. The untouched 
piers have abaci carved with scrolls, interlacing which sometimes Is scudded, 
palmeiies with interlacing springing from the base. The w'^ork is of mediocre 
design, and all in shallow relief without undercutting. One abacus has a 
barbarous human face. Vaulting, carving, everything in the building, suggests 
a date earlier than that of San Pedro; and whether It is a chapel, or the narthex 
of the origina] church (as Puig y Cadafalch thinks), it is certainly older than the 
church to which it is attached, and may be regarded as work of the time of Louis 
the Pious, and forming part of his chapiel of St. Satuminus. 

When I saw San Pedro it was in course of being stripped and restored 
after the fire of 1909. The plan is that of a cross with only three arms more 
or less preserved. In the interior the salient angles are provided with two 
columns each surmounted, in the cases where they survive, by Pre-Lombardic 
cubical capitals carved with leaves packed into shells, of fanciful form and rude 
treatment, the backs ribbed — recalling the capitals of the ancient ciborium in 
the church at San Giorgio in Valpollcella (712-740),- and generally the ancient 
continuous capitals in SS. Felice e Fortunato near Vicenaa {985) ; * — with roses 
of rude form like wheels, and birds taking the place of the flower on the 
abacus; with a curious figure of a serpent, a chain, &c. These capitals, which 
one would say were of Lombardic workmanship, are surmounted by abaci 
moulded like a cornice (Figs- 271, 272, p. 299). The bases, which are also rude, 
stand on plinths, and have a torus, in some cases with a fillet, in others with a 
shallow cyma. From these columns spring the arch^ which carry the drum 
of the cupola. 

The walls, where original, are of coursed stone with fairly good masonry. 
In, the arms of the cross, where the original barrel vaults survive, the latter 
are constructed with dressed stones of various si^es. The crossing Is covered 

1 DiAco^op. cit., faL 50, 51, 74, 75, S3, Yefxs, op. cit, toL iii, foL Da BorAam.L 

Y MASHUAxd, op. citiVol. i, pp, 56, 57. tus fn^irusfcniosjarits. Sec. : Fifxaxick, Pi Masgall, 

yqL i, pp. si6-aiS. Puig v Cadafalch, op. dc, toI, ii, pp. 54, 55, 8S, 9.4, 

1 RO'OiaA, op, dt {Loescher), voL i. Fig. 351; <Hoepli), Fig. 154; <Heineinann)i, voL i, 
Fig. 190. 

» Ibid. (Loescher), vol. i, pp. sgo-agi ; (Hoepli), pp, 119-321 j (Heinemaim)^ vol. i, pp, 1S0-183. 
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by a cupola of elliptical form as it rises from an oblong. Later il i»vas sur* 
mounted by a bell-tower. The pendentives are hood-shaped, composed of 
materials different from those in the ancient parts of the church, and not older 
than the XI 1 century. 

All that is left of the original church of San Pedro belongs to one time, 
with the exception of the cupola. Hence it must have been rebuilt after the 
devastation of 985. This explains the fact noted by Puig y Cadafalch that 
the masonry in the ancient part of the church is superior to that of most of 
the buildings of the first half of the X century in the district. The capitals 
belong precisely to the close of that century. 

From our examination of this church we may infer that the cupola carried 
on hood-shaped pendentives had not yet made its appearance in the capital of 
Catalonia when the epoch of about the year tooo was reached. 

The Church of San Pedro at Tarrasa has the form of a Latin 
cross with a three-lobed apse, the side lobes having the shape of a trapezium 
inscribed in a horse-shoe arch. The three members are covered by two 
half domes and a central domical vault carried at the angles by two niches 
supporting vertical' pieces of wall, which gradually merge in the circle of the 
vault. The pavement is of rough tessellated work, with a design of circles 
and squares enclosing crosses. The transept is covered in the middle part 
by a barrel vault, while the two arms or chapels have ramping half-barrel 
vaults. But it is not the original transept, of which there are only traces. 
The nave, which has pointed barrel vaulting, has been rebuilt. The portal 
on the south side, which has retreating concentric arches unbroken by any 
impost, suggests a date later than the XI century. Puig y Cadafalch^ puts 
it at the end of the XII or the beginning of the next century. 

On the exterior, the apse, the oldest and most interesting part, has a 
facing of small stone cubes in courses, exactly like that in the neighbouring 
churches of San Miguel and Santa Maria. The two re-entrant angles 
between the lobes are strengthened by triangular buttresses. At the present 
lime the apse is kept up by heavy rectangular buttresses which, if they are 
a necessity, are also a dbfiguremeut {Fig, 273, p. 299). 

This brief statement shows that the church was built at the same time 
as San Miguel and Santa Maria, viz. at the end of the IX century. The 


’ Op. cit., roL i, p. 318. 
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Fia 37Barcelona. San Pedro de 
la§ Ptiellas. <'apiriil (X cent). 


Fig. 271,—Barcelona- San Pedro dc 
las Puellas. Capital (X cent). 



Flit *73- — Tstra^a. San Pedro (IX, atid XIl m XIII cenls.). 
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Fic. *74—Toledo, El Cristo de la Lue {Viagothic period and X, XI-Xll, and SV cents.). 
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view which f take is confirmed by the sort of reredos to the altar formed by 
two tiers of arches, which has lately been discovered in the central lobe of 
the apse. I do not find this feature of decorative blank arcading high up in 
the interior of the principal apse of a church before the date of Theodulfs 
church at Germigny des Prfe (Soi'&o 6 ). 

The CttoRCH of El Cristo de la Luz at ToLEoa — I examined this 
building during the investigations made in 1910, and therefore under excellent 
conditions for fairly intimate study. It consists of two parts: the older, 
supposed to belong to the time of Athanagild ( 534 ' 5 ^ 7 )» who made Toledo 
the capital of the Gothic kingdom in Spain ; * the other, an addition made 
by Archbishop Bernard (1086-1*34) recovery of Toledo (1085), 

and remodelled in the XV century by Cardinal Mendoza. Otir attention 
will be devoted to the former* 

It forms a square block, orientated to the south-west and north-east, 
measuring iniemally about 6.60 by 6 m. (21 fL 8 in, by 19^ ft-)T and divided 
into nine bays fay means of four marble columns of ancient origin, unequal 
in height and diameter (Fig. 274, p. spo). 

Three of the capitals are original; the fourth is due to resiaraiion. Of 
the former, one, rude alike in form, design, and execution, is encircled by 
arches framing leaves or plants, above which is a cable moulding surmounted 
by an abacus, out of the angles of w'hich four projections are cut, the flower 
being represented by some kind of plant or other object. The second is of 
Corinthian type, and adorned with leaves of water plants. The third has 
been damaged, but is of the same type and has similar leaves to the last. The 
lower range of leaves, howev^er, has been cut off in order to make the capital 
fit the shaft 

From the isolated columns and wall-piera spring longitudinal, transverse, 
and wall-arches, all of horse-shoe form. The bays which surround the centre 
are of two stories, the upper being lighted by cusped openings in the outer 
and inner walls; and the vaults which cover them have intersecting bands 
recalling those at Cordova. 

Above the central bay rises a drum which passes from the square to the 
internal octagon by the aid of four small vaults at the angles. It is closed 
above by a banded or ribbed vault. 


1 PuiG T Cadafalch, op. dt., w)l, 1, pp. 547, 348. 
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On the south side may be noticed in the upper story a blank arcade with 
one horse-shoe arch and two intersecting trefoil arches. 

The exterior of the north wall is decorated in its upper stage by a range 
of blank horse-shoe arches framed by three-lobed arches {Fig. 275, p. 303). 
The western face is treated with intersecting arches (Fig, 276, p. 304). 

The original structure of the outer walls, which is about 50 cm. (i ft. 
7|- in.) thick, is composed of courses of stone alternating with bands of 
fragmentary brick, and is pierced by small rectangular windows and loopholes. 
On the eastern side, where the XI and XV century addition begins, traces 
are preserved of two early round arches which have been altered later and 
converted into the horse-shoe form. This original structure of the wall is very 
important, for on the strength of it we may form an approximate conjecture 
about the date of the building. 

In origin it was, perhaps, merely a cella, with unrelieved w-alls both 
within and without, and a roof. The plaster which covers the walls rising 
above the columns within, and also the half wall-piers, prevented me from 
verifying the truth of this conjecture. The rudeness of the masonry, and the 
use of ancient bricks, point to a period later than the Hispano-Roman; in other 
words, to the Vis [gothic age. 

After the capitulation of Toledo, due, it was said, to a conspiracy of 
the Jews against the Visigoths^—a reversal of their former opposition to 
the Prophet and bis doctrines at Medina^—and the establishment of Moslem 
rule by Tarik {711 or 712), the chapel was divided by columns, covered 
with a ceiling, and turned into a mosque, one late Roman capital being used, 
two being made on purpose, vix. that with the arcade and the unmutilated 
one with plain leaves, while the fourth is a modern copy. In 980 it was 
restored by the Moorish architect, Musa ibn Aii, as ts stated by the inscription 
on the front® It was then that the building was completely remodelled, 
nothing being left of the previous structure except the outer walls and the 
Isolated columns. I nside, the walls were lined with arches, while the exterior 
was covered with a brick facing in order to strengthen the building and 
enable it to receive vaulting. The three doors on the north were also made. 


' Cam 3 rfd^f l/edtfVu/ ffisier}\ vol. pp, i&0| iSx j AtTAitfiRA v Crevka* S/at^ /Af 

“ Ibid-, vol ii, pp J14-33J ; Bevas, Is/sm. 

* LAUFiRUC V EOMfiA, up. dt,. wqI i, pp U 7 -* 79 * 
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Fir^ -Tokiio. El Cristo de la Luz. Delnits uf tiecQmtton of the 

front (X CEnt)H 



Fig, 178.—Toledo. Puotta Visagra (IX cenii). 
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Fm, 177. —^Toledo. Fuerta Visagra (IX cent.). 






















Tia i-jq, —Samgossa. Castle of Aljaferla, Ardi in the Mosque fXI ftjit.). 



Fni. tSa .—(.ordom 'Ihe Great Ifosque- Entrance to the Mihiab (561-976>. 
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Fic. —Granada, Tht Atliambra (XIll and X]^' cents.). 
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Fig. jSa.—Seville- The AlcA/Elr (X l\‘ ceni.). 
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Figs, 3S4, 3$^, a 36 ,—Madrid^ NatiaiiDl Aichaeological Musi-unv 
Capitals t 756 -jojr}- 
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KitL 237.—Toledo. Puerta del So! (XU I or XIV cent.), 
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Fia 23S,—Monrede, Catht-dml (1174). 






Fio. 239.—Pnlerrao, Cathedral (1 i 35 )l 


Fia sgu—AraslfL (Tampos^to or Paradise* of the Caibedr^il (XITl cenL)- 
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Ftc. 190,—Durban] South sislt Inoking east (109^-1133)* 
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Fits. 39a. — (-'tjjiipDsanio Of ^Pftrniliiio* of iliy Fit;, 59 j.— .SiinUi Kulalio. 

CalltL'dnil. Sup^wrls w\iU iitscription (XIU cent.). 
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The view here taken is confirmed by the inscription referred to, which states 
chat the mosque was rebuilt and restored in its upper part. 

The Cnsto de la Luz has a number of lessons to iraparL They are 
as follows;— ^ 

(t) The two semicircular arches of the original structure, revealed by 
the recent operations, show that the horse-shoe arch was not in use at 
Toledo in Visigothic and early’ Mohammedan times. The form does not 
seem to have gained a footing quickly in Toledo or to have been in regular 
use after ytx. Thus in the ancient Puerta Visagra, lately reopened, 4 idi 
1 had an opportunity of studying during its restoration, the horse-shoe arch, 
whether of round or pointed form, is not used eaclusivelv. and the semi¬ 
circular ^ch also occurs (Figs. 277. 27S, pp. 504. 305)- The gate is dated 
ui the IX century, but it must be later than die years 814-15 or 872-73, 879 
for the pointed horse-shoe arch was used for the first time in construction! 
outside Asia Minor, at one of those dates, in the Nilometer at Roda and the 
mosque of Tulun at Cairo. 

(2) The intersecting blank arcading used as an architectural decoration 
for a wall is the earliest instance of ascertained date that I have met with 
1 may take this opportunity to correct what 1 have said elsewhere about 

Its application, under a different form, in the cathedra] of Durham, which was 
rebuilt tn. 1093.* 


Its ori^n IS to be sought in the triple vestibule of the mihrab of Hakam 11 
(961-976) m the mosque of Cordova. An instance of earlier date, or else 
contemporary with that at Toledo, would be afforded by the exquisite mosque of 
the castle of Aljaferia at Saragossa, if it could be proved to possess an antiquity 
which in my opinion does not belong to St. The view has been held that it 
was built m the IX centur)', but Fuig y Cadafalch^! puts its date in the X, 
and Saladin^ in the XI century. Anyone who compares the complicated 
decoration of the arch shown in Fig. 279, p, 306, with the still restrained 
treatment of the entrance to the mihrab in the mosque of Cordova (Fig. 280. 
p. 306), will at once see that the art of Aljaferia is in its decadence: an art 
which descended to the trifling forms of the age of the reconquest, illustrated 
by the mosque of Cordova, the Alhambra at Granada (XI11 and XIV centuries) 


/ RiVDtSA, op. ciL (Loescher). vol. ii, pp. 444, 46^ (Hoepli). 

(HetneraannJ, roL ii^ pp, 25254. 

^ Op, dt^ vol. p. 551* 

* Manuff itArf mmu/mtm^ vol. pi 21S 


pp, 6Jo, 639, 630 ^ 
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(Fig. 28It p. J07), and the AlcazAr at Seville (XIV century) (Fig. 282, p. 308)- 
And consequently he will be inclined to date the mosque at Saragossa after 
the epoch of about tooo, and before the year 1118. 

The mosque at Saragossa is of square plan^ and within has two tiers 
of blank arcading, partly simple and partly intersecting. The upper story 
passes from the square to the octagon by means of small angle arches. 
Originally there was a cupola, traces of which e.xist above the present ceiling. 
The arcading on the ground floor still retains some of the marble shafts 
supporting the arches, with tall Corinthianesque capitals worked with the 
drill, recalling some of the capitals ascribed to the epoch of the caliphate of 
Cordova (756-1031), now collected in the National Archaeological Museum 
at Madrid (Figs, 3S3, 2S4, 285, 286, p. 309). 

1 do not cite the decorative intersecting arcading on the western face of the 
famous Puerta del Sol (Gate of the Sun) at Toledo (Fig. 287, p, 310), because 
it is now recognized that it was added in a renovation of the structure, in the 
so-called 'Mudejar' style (style of the Moorish subjects), after the recovery of 
the city in 1085.^ It may have taken place in the XHl or XIV century,- 
The most extensive and noblest expression of this decorative feature is 
to be found in Sicily where, to judge by the important monuments which 
survive. It was first used in the cathedral of Cefalii (begun in 1133),* and then 
in those of Monreale (founded in 1174),* where it attained its greatest develop¬ 
ment (Fig. 288, p. 311), and Palermo (begun in 1185) (Fig. 289, p 312).^ 
Before this it had been used in a restricted way in Durham cathedral (begun 
in 1093) (Fig. 290, p. 313), and also in that of Norwich before the year 1119. 
Hence it is possible that the Normans, after importing it from Spain into 
England, carried it with them to their new kingdom of Sicily, where, owing to 
the greater wealth of the country and a finer artistic sense, it assumed the most 
attractive forms. From Sicily the craftsmen of the Gulf of Salerno brought it 
to their homes, transforming its purely decorative nature into a form at once con¬ 
structive and decorative, and producing the characteristic picturesque cloisters 
with pointed intersecting arcades : of the former Capuchin convent in the old 
Cistercian monastery, now the Albergo del Cappuccini outside Amalfi ; of the 

^ I BN EL ATUtk (Fagimn)* du p. 4S0. 

® Altamib^ V Cr¥V1A» Mjt&nd de h voL 1, p. 547. 

* PiRtto^ Skilk sacTOf roL Li, jx 456. 

* Ihid., ofk cjt-p vol. p. 357* 

* Ibid., ojx dt, vol. I, p, 137. 
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unnamed abbey, now the AJbergo della Luna, in the environs of the same 
cjty ; and of San Domenico at Salerno, all of them, apparently, belonging 
to the XIU century. Another instance is the Camposanto or 'Paradiso’ 
of the cathedral at Amalfi, constructed by Order of the Archbishop Filippo 
Augustarjccio{i366-i:?pa) between 1366 and i26S(Figs. 2pi, 292, pp. 312, 314)^ 
This cemetery cloister has lately been ascribed to a certain Gnilio de Stefano 
(r 103) on the strength of an inscription carved on a pair of conjoined pulvins 
belonging to it, which reads; * lo Giulio de Stefano Napolitano Mamoraro 
N.D. MCin.’2 But the linguistic forms of the inscription, the work of a semi¬ 
literate person who expresses ' Anno Domini' by N.D., cannot be earlier than 
the XIIJ century, Besides, the forms fo and Giulia with which it starts, are 
enough to suggest doubts of its genuineness. As a matter of fact, such forms 
do not occur in contemporary documents, and are inadmissible according to 
linguistic criteria. It is not impossible that the C may be an Arabic 6, which 
De Stefano put in the middle of Roman numerals j and in that cas e the date 
will be 1603. Such are the views of Professors P, Kehr, E. Monaci. and 
R. Lanciani, expressed m answer to inquiries of mine on the subject. For 
myself I may add that the year may even be 1703. when there was a 
restoration of the cathedral of Amalfi ; and the author of the inscription may 
l^ve been one of the marble workers employed thereon-not. however, one of 
the superior ones, whose names and origins have been presented.^ 

(3) The capitals lend themselves to various suggestions and observations 
which modify recent attempts to anribute several kinds of this architectural 
member to the Visigothic period. These observations and suggestions are 
intended to call the attention of archaeologists and writers on architectural and 
artistic antiquities to the subject, for in these attributions it seems to me that a 
false track has been followed and is still persisted in. 

Let us take the two which fit their columns, and were, apparently, can.-ed 
expi^ly for the building. They were made either on the erection of the 
Visigothic edifice—supposing, that is, that the cella was a: that time divided Into 
three aisles, which is not my view-—or w'hen, after the capitulation of the city, 
the chapel was turned into a mosque. 

In the first case we have before us a product of the Visigothic age ; in the 
second a work modelled after the fashion of that age, it being reasonable to 

* Camera, Memorie stafiof-iiiplamaHtht deiP antiea tilth e dutaltf di toL i, pp, *8-jo. 

S&iith£m Itaiy and Sidfy^ 191 p. ^ 04 , 

* Camera^ qp. du, voL i, pp, 30, 31, 
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ascribe ic to a carver of the time of Roderic (709-711) who passed into the 
service of his new masters> And what is more, we have to deal with a work 
executed in the Visigotbic capita), where the best craftsmen were likely to be 
found. The forms of the capitals produced in the centre of Hispano-Gothic life 
are here seen to be what we should espect in the Visigotbic period: on the 
one hand a barbaric treatment of the decadent Roman Corinthian capital, with 
leaves of water plants ; on the other an extravagant version of the Roman 
Composite capital. Thus, the Coriothianesque specimens in Santa Eulalia 
(Fig. 293, pi 314) and San Sebasiidn "54i P’ 3 ^ 9 ) Toledo, erected in 
359 and 60 2 respectively, and afterwards remodelled as we see them, belong 
to that period Again, in San Miguel at Tarrasa, the two rude capitals of 
Composite derivation, and the unmutilated Corinthian ones which I ascribe to 
the V or VI century, are usually regarded as Visigotbic. 

The Visigotbic period saw a deterioration of the already degraded work of 
the Roman decadence, 1 believe the view to be mistaken that, because the 
Iberian peninsula produced, from Paulus Orosius, who flourished in the days of 
Honorius (395-423) and witnessed the transformation of the nation from Roman 
to Gothic, down to Isidore of Beja (VIII century), who assisted at its transforma¬ 
tion from Gothic to Arabic, writers of repuiaiion, among whom the first place 
was taken by that ‘ doctor Hbpaniae et lumen Ecclesiae,' St. Isidore, Bishop of 
Seville (599-636), it therefore also gave birth to craftsmen who, in their own 
sphere, were their equals in capacity. At that period literature and art were 
not on the same level in the countries dominated by the Barbarians. 
the architectural genius of Julianus created San Vitale at Ravenna (526-547) 
(Fig. 295, p. 323), and Cassiodorus extolled the glories of the new style,® neither 
Cassiodorus himself (1562) nor Boethius (t 524) had produced any intellectual 
equivalent of the lofty conception of Julianas. Julianus, as 1 have shown 
elsewhere,^ was a member of the Ravennate family of the Argentarii which is 
mentioned in an inscription of the rdgn of Tiberius Constandnus (578-582), 
formerly in the church of San Zaccaria. ten miles from Ravenna, but now 
inserted in the wall of the Sala Lapidaria of the archiepiscopai palace (Fig. 296, 
p. 3:9). It has been suggested that his son Antonius—‘Antonins filius Juliani 
Argentarii'“may be referred to in the mutiJated inscriprion recendy discovered 


‘ [ji«p£iiEz V Ro«xa. op. cit, vol. t, pp. jio-jij 

* Mtin, C/rm. kisL; Auft^fts aati^tdsiimi, voL xii; Variat, lib. ni, form, w. 

* RivDTJiJi, op. ciL {Hoepli), pp* 7^. "3 \ {Hetnemann), vot i, pp. 6+, 65. 
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Fig. 297,—Ravenna. San ViLile (526-54,7). 
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Fro. f onslancinopltf. SS. Sergius and Bacchaa (527-53?). 
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t'lG. 300.—CtmslMtinaple. St Sophia (531-5^7 >, 
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near San Vittore at Ravenna, which has been dated in 54? and has had its 
missing parts completed.^ 

For San Vitale, whatever may be said to the contrary, remains for ever, 
with its singular, gracefu], harmonious form, the first building of central plan, 
oct^onal both within and without, arched and vaulted in every part, which 
was erected for Christian worship in the first Rve centuncs of our era. If 
the reader will not make the pilgrimage to Ravenna and Constantinople, as 1 
have done again and again, in order to satisfy himself of the truth of what I 
say by an actual comparison of San Vitale with its nearly contemporary fellow 
in the Byzantine world, the church of SS, 

Sergius and Bacchus (527-532), let him look 
at Figs. 297 and 29S (pp. 320, 321), and he 
will have no difHculty in perceiving the 
heaviness of the tatter from an architectural 
point of view, emphasized as it is by the 
architrave treatment of the lower story. This 
heaviness is not confined to SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus, but is also a feature of Justinian's 
church of St. Sophia (Figs. 299, 300, p. 322), 
w'hich I am not alone in thinking heavy and 
ungraceful.^ That is due to its original sin 
of being the offspring of the tepidarium of 
the Roman Thermae^ Its magnificent efiTect 
was produced, as it is still produced, by its 
internal decorations. 

Then if we pass from the incomparable 
San Vitale at Ravenna and the original San 
Lorenzo at Milan (VI century) to the noble but still inferior an of orna¬ 
mental carving, we must not suppose that because Corinthianesque and Com¬ 
posite capitals of fair design and execution for that age were made for the 
crypt of Jouarre (653), therefore results of similar quality, and what is more, of 
identical style, were produced in or, for the matter of that, anywhere 

else. That did not occur in Italy, or in Germany, or in Great Britain ; nor 



Fjc. 395. 


-Kaveiuui- San Vitale. 
( 5 *^ 547 )- 


Plan 


* R. Acxftdemia del Lincei, NifA'stf laivt M tgo8, pp. 163-165; MuiUTDar, 

Jiavtnna : Isfrisions amiteriale triitiana del seeoh VI, 

* Jacksox, Sysattiitii and Rotnatus^ttf AreMtttture, tqL i, p. 100 {quoting C. R. Cocketell). 

* Rtvoira, op, dL (Loescberl, vol. i, pp. 71, 72 ; (Hoepli), p, 76 ; {Hemenmnn), toI S, p. 66. 
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did it take place in the Iberian peninsula either. Therefore a number of 
well-executed capitals, which Spanish write ra have ascribed to the Visigothic 
period, must really have a different set of dates assigned to them. Thus, 
for instance, the two capitals, one Corinthian and the other Composite, of the 
portal in the front of San Pablo del Campo at Barcelona, have evidently been 
made on purpose for the shafts vrhich support them, and are clearly of the same 
date as the impost cornice above them and the rest of the carving on the 
front of the church, that is to say, of the year 1117. The capitals produced at 
Barcelona in the Visigothic age were of a very different character. They had 
stiflF, rude, plain leaves, like the two of Corinthianesque t)'pe which form the 
supports of the high altar in the cathedral. 

In Spain, after the Edict of Milan (313}, and certainly after the verj' severe 
laws (4*5) of the Emperors Honorius and Theodosius II against Paganism, 
laws which applied not only to Africa, but to the whole of the Roman 
Empire,^ columns and capitals taken from heathen buildings were used, when 
possible, for Christian churches. The practice still went on in the days of 
King Chindaswinth (643-649). Yepes^ states that the numerous marble 
columns used in the church of San RomAn at Homija (646), were brought 
from considerable distances. Columns of ancient origin w-ere also employed 
in the church of St. Leocadia at Toledo, built by Sisebut (613-621)— 
' Ecclesiam sanctae Leocadiae Toleti mlro opere fabricavit ' ^ —supposing 
that we may connect with it the portion of a spirally fluted column, sur¬ 
mounted by a capital with leaves of the Acanthus ^mo&us, standing near 
the side of the church of the Cristo de la Vega occupying the site of 
St. Leocadia, which had previously been rebuilt by Archbishop John 111 
(1248),* In consequence, sculptors had little to do, and their work became 
poorer and poorer. This explains the rude character of the two capitals 
above referred to in the cathedral of Barcelona, which was in existence 
by 540, when a council was held in it.®' 

♦ » * 

We have seen that, with one exception, all the religious buildings in Spain 

' Haenel, Coikts Gngoriamn Herm^geniauMt Tkeodoisantts^^. ifi, tit x, coL rdaj, 1614. 

* Dp. dt, tnol. ii, foL 1&4. 

* ChrsndcoK rrrum gzsiarwgt in ffispaniit ; RODERtcus, Df Sise^to lib. )1, cap- xvii. 

pp. ciLf vdl. p. 

* Ma»iawa« op. dt-, p. jol 


* Fl6rez, op. dt,, vol, xda, p. aSo, 
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ascribed to the Visigothic age fail to make good their claims : and that I’n 
the one authentic case, the church of SIche, the round arch is used. That 
arch was also used in the original Cristo de la Luz at Toledo, which has been 
claimed as Visigothic; and the legend of the systematic use of the horse-shoe 
arch in these lands at that period is thus discredited. 

Let us now try to get rid of this delusion by an examination of the 
oldest churches in the kingdom of Asturias. For in these, the Christians 
who had escaped from l^Ioslem fanaticism and tyranny, instead of preserving 
religiously, as would have been natural, the supposed Visigothic tradition of 
the horse-shoe .arch, maintained, on the contrary, that which had really been 
the usage in Visigothic times, viz, the round arch. After the rout of Janda 
(yn), followed by the flooding of the Iberian peninsula with Moslem armies, 
when Toledo had surrendered, and the defeat of Segoyuela, with the supposed 
death of the last Visigothic king, had taken place (7x3), the conspirators 
whose treachery had led to the catastrophe, the great mass of the indifferent 
and of the cowardly for whom slavery has no terrors, and the evil genius of 
the time-servers, who in every counoy and every age have always known 
how to profit by the work of others without risk to themselves but to their 
own advantage and the ruin of their fellow-men, alt accepted voluntarily the 
yoke of the invaders whom they had invited, aided, and welcomed. 

Those, on the other hand, to whom the enslaving of their country was 
hateful, and who wanted to preserve their faith uncontamtnated and free, 
after a fruitless struggle with the invaders sought refuge in the mountains of 
the north of the peninsula, especially in Asturias, where Pelayo (Pelagius) 
(718-737) raised the standard of independence and started that long crusade 
which only ended with the capture of Granada (n 1491, and whose victories 
were victories not only for Spain but for Catholicism. May this struggle 
of the champions of their country and of their creed for ever win the 
admiration of those who, like me, have realized and appreciated, whether in 
the records or amid the scenes and in presence of the monuments, that heroic 
enterprise and its far-reaching consequences. 

With all his energies engaged in lowering the pride of the crescent, and 
in organizing and consolidating the new kingdom of Asturias, the hero of 
Covadonga (718). whose Roman name suggests that he was not of Gothic 
race, though he came of a Spanish family,^ confined himself, so far as churches 


^ Oman I Tike I^arA 476-^18^ p. 507. 
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were coocemed, to restoration.’^ ^to^ales.- however, records the tradition 
that he w'as the builder of the now vanished church of St. Eulalia at Velamio 
in which both he and his w'ife, Gatidiosa, were buried.’’ 

Favila (737-739) erected the church of the Holy Cross near Cangas de 
Onis,* which was rebuilt in 1632. The old church was seen by Morales, who 
has preserved a brief description cjf it. It was a hall of fair swe, built of hewn 
stone, the outer facing having been renewed. The interior was whitewashed, 
and exhibited no decoration to attest the report of its magnificence given by 
some ancient authorities. In the chancel arch was inserted the dedicator)' 
inscription of Favila his wife, and their sons. Beneath was a ciypt or chapel 
of the same size as the upper church, access to which was gained through a 
well.® 

Alfonso the Catholic (739-756) was a strenuous restorer and builder of 
churches: ‘basilicas ptures construxil et instauravit.’•' But no record of any 
church built by him has reached us except in the case of the monastery church 
of Sl Peter at Villanueva standing on the banks of the Seda not for from 
Cangas, which tradition ascribed to him.' It has been rebuilt Nor is there 
any authority for his erection (740) of the church and monastery of St. Mary 
at Covadonga,® which had been rebuilt when Morales ® saw it, and was ascribed 
by him to Alfonso the Chaste, which was the local tradition. 

Fruela 1 (756"768')t the founder of Oviedo, where Fromestanus and 
Maximus had built a monnsicr)' with a church dedicated to St. Vincent.’'' 
appears to have erected the church of the Saviour and the Twelve Apostles, 
which is believed to have been of basilican plan and modest dimensions, and 
w'as provided with a oarthex or sepulchral chapel where the unfortunate founder 
and his wife were buried. The basilica was rebuilt by Alfonso II. He also 
built on the confines of Galicia the important monastery of Samos, under the 

> Micxk, Fa/t. /at, vol, mw*, coJ. i (17 5 Skbastiaxus, Salnmtiensis episcopus, Chr^mt^tL. 

* La Caranira j^ntral dt Etpahtt lib. xiii., cap, vi. 

■ Micsx, Fatr. /a/., vol. cjciix. col. 1117 : SKBasTi*>rps, Salroatiensis efwscoptis. Chnaiam 

* tbid. 

» MoxALiai. La Caroniat ftarrai dt Eifamt, lib. jtiii, cap. «. Ibid, Viaje a ht Ttjwn de Lein, 
j GaJitia, fcc,, pp. 67*69. 

* MrowE, Fa/r. laL, vol rat*, cul. 1118; !>£aA.sTrAirus, Salnmienais cpiscoptu, Chrmiam. 

' Vepes, op. dL, voL iii, fol. soj, M0HAI.M, La {Unmiea iptwni de Etpafia, Ufa. dii, cap. *v. 

^ Risen, op. dL, «ol. zxxviL, App iii. 

* La Cfirfuupa geaemi dt Espafsa, Ub. tdii, cap. iL 

Risco, op. dl., vol. uxvii, App vi. 
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invocation of Saints Julian and Basilissa (759)* which had been destroyed 
before the time of the Christian persecution under Abd al-Rahman II (822-852) 
and Mohammed I (852-886), and was more than once rebuilt, 

No building seems to have been erected in the featureless reign of 
Aurelio (768-774) ; except, perhaps, the vanished church of St. Martin at 
Langreo in the territory of Oviedo, iu which he was buried.® The indolent 
Silo (774'783) built (774) the monastery of St John (Santianes) at Pravia. 
where he was buried.* The church suffered in 1639. in 1836, and in tS68, 
and all that is left are scanty remains of the nave and outer walls built of 
Stones set in thick layers of mortar. These remains and the literary evidence 
tell us that it was of very small size; that it had a nave and aisles ending 
in three rectangular chapels, in which the arches sprang from stone spindle- 
shaped columns set against the walls; that it had a transept; and that the 
body of the church was divided by square piers with simple mouldings 
supporting low and mean round arches, above wrhich was a wooden roof.+ 
These facts are of great importance, as they give a clear judication of the 
poverty of these royal foundations in Asturias, and also, which is the chief 
point^ of the traditional use of the semicircular arch. 

It was in his re^ that his supposed son, Adelgastro, with his wife, 
Brunhilda, founded (781) the now vanished monastery of Santa Maria b 
Real at Obona, twelve leagues from Oviedo.^ We have no information of 
any buildings erected by the usurper Mauregato (783-789), or by the good 
Bermudo (789-791), 

Then came the long and glorious reign of Alfonso II the Chaste 
(791-842), The capital was transferred to Oviedo, and he there carried 
out the important works recorded by the ancient chronicles and in documents.*^ 
Among these we may mention the rebuilding of the church of the Saviour, 
and the erection of the churches of Santa Maria, San Miguel, and San 

I FxrES, op. dt., voj, iii, foL 211-434. Morales, £a Ctfnmta gmera/ ik Efjutfia, lib. xiii, 
cip. icviii, 

* Micnk, latr. /at., vol exax, cqL 1119 J SEB»kSTtAlttls, Salmaliensifi episet^ Cin/tUM. 

* Risco, op. ciL, tqL iuxvii, App. J(v. Vei-es, op. cit., vqI iii, foL 355, 456. 

£i/ana, SHf mpni/mm/in jf arkt, &C,; Ql'adraijo, Aiiuriasy LeSrt, pp. 61, 64. Lamp£rez 
T Rouka, op. cat., vol i, pp. 281-384. 

» Ybpes, op. cit., vol iii, foL 274 -an- €*P- ^pp. v. 

* Migse, Pair, tat., voL cixii, coL iiao; SnuASTiANUS, Salmalieosis episcopus, Ckromtott, 

Ibii, wjL oom. col. 1137; Cheoi^Qn Aihttitmt, Rtsco, op. dL, vol. ixirii, App. vii, xv. 
Fl6 &E£, op. cit., to!, xrii, p. aSS; CArvmatti dri SittHse. 
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Tlrso, and ako of San Julian outside the walls: *discanteni a palatio quasi 
stadium untim.’^ I may add that attention has recently been drawn to the 
churches of Oviedo and Its neighbourhood.- 

The Basilica of the Saviour at Oviedo. —The original structure of 
Fruela I having been partly ruined by the Moslems. Alfonso the Chaste 
proceeded to rebuild it with greater splendour, and entrusted the work to 
the architect Tioda." Tbe consecration took place in S02, and at some 
time between that year and Siz it became the cathedral. 

It was a stone structure: *templum Sancti Salv^aton's cum XI 1 Apostoles 
ea silice et calce mire fabricavit.'^ it was orientated as usual, and stood on 
the site of the present cathedral, rebuilt by the Bishop Gutierre {137?- about 
1389), but was smaller both in breadth and length. It had the plan of a 
basilica, with nave and aisles ending in three square apses, and a transept.^ 

The Church of St. Marv sear St. Saviour at Oviedo stood to the 
north of the cathedral and adjoined jL It was destroyed by the Bishop 
Tomaso ReluE (1697-1706). The literary sources show’ that it was an 
orientated basilica with nave and aisles and a transept, In one arm of which 
was the principal entrance. At the east end were three rectangular chancels, 
and at the west was a narthex intended for royal burials; ' Etiani in occidentali 
parte huius venerandae domus aedem ad recondenda regum adstruxit cor¬ 
pora.'^ The dimensions were 106 by 52 ft. The greatest height was 63 ft. 

The body of the church and the transept had mean wooden roofs. The 
nave was divided from the aisles by three arches on either side supported 
by piers. I'he transept was divided from tbe nave and aisles by arches, above 
which rose its central portion. All these arches were semicircular. The 
structure at the west or narthex, set apart for burials, w'as low. It was 
connected with the church by a door* its dimensions were 20 by 12 ft., and 
it was lighted by a single loophole. Above it was an even lower gallery 

> MJ{U(£, Pair, /a/., voL cxxjx, col ilia; SEEAsrnAnus, Solmatienaii episcopus, Chr^mit- 

* Thi CuarJiait^ OcL 6tH, soth, 1909 j Hitttdk, Samt Chunha ^ Nort^m Spsirt, 

^ Rtsco, opi. ciL, vol. Kximi, p. 143. 

* M](;ke, Pair, lat., voL cxxix, cdL r 13T $ CkranusoK Alhetdtnse. 

* Morales, La Ceramta ^merai dt Esfana, Ub^ siii, cap. xxxii, xiixvilL Selgas, Moitvmtii/ai 
OteifMses del tigh IX, pp. 39-46. 

* Pair, lot., vd. cxxix, col 1 tia | SvAAStiARus, Salmauensu cf^ciopua, Chnmitsn. 
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with a wooden roof. The fronts of the three chapels at the east end were 
decorated with six marble columns of ancient origin, bigger than, the other 
six which supported the barrel vaults of the chapels.* Morales ^ says that 
the frontal arches of these chapels were rather like those in Sati Roman at 
Hornija, and in the church of Bamba. At the present day the chancel of San 
Roman has disappeared with the rest of the church. But the three chancels 
of the church of Bamba, a couple of leagues from Valladolid, still exist, which 
church was seen by Morales, though even m his tiine it was not the building 
erected by Receswinth (649-67 2).^ and containing his tomb.* but the result 
Qf reconstructions,^ The arches m this case are of the horse-shoe form. 
Hence we may infer that the entrance arches of the three eastern chapels 
in Sl Mary at Oviedo were also of that form. 

Considering that in Alfonso the Chaste's churches at Oviedo, either still 
in existence or of which the description has been preserved, the round arch 
was used exclusively, with the one exception of St Mary, this anomaly seems 
me.xpHcabIe And we are obliged to ascribe it. either to an alteration of the east 
end of the church during the episcopate of Pelagius (io98-tt 153), when, among 
other things, the altar in St Mary w'as replaced by one of better design and 
larger size,* or else to a caprice or experiment of Tioda’s, the architect of the 
royal churches, who may, perchance, have heard of the fame of the great mosque 
of Cordova, or even have seen it himself. 

The Church of Sam Miguel or Camaka Santa at Oviedo was erected to 
the south of St. Saviour, and was designed with two stories, the upper, reached 
by stairs ('uhi ascensio fit per gradus’)/ being set apart for the custody of the 
relics, while the lower was used as a church under the invocation of Sl Leocadia: 
‘ fecit quoque Sanctae Leocadiae Basil icam fomicio opere cumulaiam, super 
quam fieret domus, ubi celsiori loco Area Sancta a fidelibus adoraretur.’ ® At 

’ MoRAt.£9, Zb CffwiKfii gentral dt EspaHOf lib. xiii., cap- itxxviu, Selgas, op, cit, pp, fiS-BS, 

* Viajf 4 /«J m-iwtf sf* Ltin^y tSa/irxa, &c„ p. 87, 

* Yrfsx, op ciL, vol. ii, foi. 306. 

* MiGXii, Pntr, /a/*., nal. caxiit, coL T115; SEBASnAiius, SflliiunErais episcopus, Chrameen. 

* La)I?£re2 V Romea, op, dt, voL i, pp. S4O1 »4^* Esl>«flft, smi mmttmenlei y arifi, fla?. ; 
Qoadrauo, VaffiLio/u/. Pa/ensiay Z&m^ra, pp. 363-165, 

* Risen, op. ctL, Tol. xixvUi, App. xl, p. 371, 

~ Ibid-., Tol. Jwxrii, App. xv; Pelagh,^ Ovetensis episcopu!!, Hiitorja de Arfiw Saixtat 
translailoiw, dequt Samtortmi Rtli^uih, qttat in <a ^wrvantvr, 

■ Fl^RE;!, opt dL, vdI xrii, p. 3S6; Chromenn dei monsi Silense. 
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the present day the church occupies the angle between the south arm of the 
cathedral transept and a side of the cloister. 

The crypt or church of Sl Leocadia, so far as one can see, is a rectangular 
chamber with walls of rubble. It has a rude semicircular unbroken barrel vault, 
barely 2.60 m. {S^ ft,) high at the crown. Originally it was lighted by very 
narrow w indows, mere loopholes, splayed internally, in the side walls, and bv 
one large window at the east end. The sanctuar)* is marked off only by the 
step in the floor. 

The Camara Santa, as its ancient parts show, consists of a square eastern 
sanctuary, attached to a rectangular cella (Fig. 301, p. 331). The sanctuary has 
a low barrel vault. Its frontal arch is carried by two marble columns of Roman 
origin. A pair of similar columns decorate the east window, which internally 
has an arch, but externally a square head with a rude brick relieving arch, just 
like the east window of the crypt below. Their capitals are Corinihianesque, 
with leaves packed bto shells, of rude work, relief being produced by the drill, 
and recall an angle capital in San Julian de los Prados, 

It has been suggested that the cella originally had a wooden roof;^ and 
that, in any case, its present appearance is the result of a remodelling of 
the building which followed the pilgrimage to Oviedo of Alfonso VI, King 
of Castile and Ledn (1073-1109). In support of this theory, the example of 
the Fantedn de los Reyes at Leon, ascribed to Ferdinand I (1037-1065) 
302. p. 33 ^)t adduced.^ In my opinion, howev'er, the present vault of 
the nave with its transverse bands has no connection with Alfonso, whose work 
was limited to making a new and larger relic chest.® It is really due to a 
remodelling of the entire building carried out, it appears to me, in the XIII 
centuiy, in the course of which the walls were faced with arcading on the 
exterior, a comice of figure corbels was added at the top, and the interior 
of the nave was richly decorated. This decoration consists of three arches— 
one at the east, one at the west, and the other in the middle—supported by 
pairs of statues of the Apostles standing on fantastic bases and surmounted 
by richly carv'ed capitals, above which runs an impost coniice. 

The Pan te6n de los Reyes at Ledn, known as the chapel of Santa 
Catalina, is not contemporary either with the Benedictine church of San 

I Selcas, op. ciL, p. £5, 

* Mohair a lot ptymt dt G^lmOt Sk.. pp. ^i, ¥ EoarA, op. cit, 

iroL i, pp, 316, 317. 

* Ri&oo, op. dc, ¥oL mfiNj p 84. 
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Fig. 301.— LE^n. Fanleun de los Reyes or ITbapel of &Lnta. Catalinn jXII cent.). 
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Fig. 304, — TiCiin. San Isidoro (XII cedt.). 
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Fic, 105,—Oviedo. San Julian de los Prados. East end (VTn or IX cenL). 


Fic. 306.—CThape! caSfcd the *Tetrtp]e oT 
the CHirunines" near Spoleto (IV cent-)- 
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Tsidoro built 'de luto et latere’ by Alfonso V (999-1027), King of Ledn, or 
with the second church dating from its reconstruction in stone by Ferdinand I 
of Castile and On the conu^ry, it is a work of the XII century, and, 

to be precise, of the reign of Alfonso Vll (1126-1157), crowned Emperor of 
Spain in 1135, who rebuilt San Isidoro, entrusting the work to the master 
Petrus de Deo (otherwise Pedro de Deum Tamben or Petro Vitamben), and 
being present at the consecration of the new budding, which as recorded in 

1149 (Figs. 303. 304, pp- 33 333)** 

The following are the conclusions which I formed from an examination 
during the recent works of restoration in the ancient part of the east end. 
The Pantedn de los Reyes is attached to the western end of Alfonso's 
church, and its unraised cross-vaulting and. still more, its capitals with their 
foliage of Pointed character and figures, show that it is of the same date as 
the church. If the carving at Ledn be compared with the decorative work 
in the Camara Santa at Oviedo, it is easy to see that the latter represents a 
more advanced art, especially the figures of the Apostles, which in some cases 
are full of expression, have excellent drapery, have lost the rigidity of the 
■figures in San Isidoro, and are certainly later than the time of Alfonso VII * 
perhaps work of the XI 11 century, when the chapter-house of the cathedral 
of Oviedo was erected. 

Before leaving San Miguel at Oviedo and the Pantedn de los Reyes at 
Leon, I would call attention to the spurred bases in the latter. This feature 
would suffice by itself to date the building, for I have fully demonstrated that 
these angle spurs, invented in Italy in the X century, did not cross its borders 
till about the middle of the XL® 

The Church of San Tirso at Oviedo. —The building has suffered so 
much from alterations that only the general plan has been preserved. It is 
that of a basilica with nave and aisles divided by rude stone piers set at 
unet^ual intervals, from which round arches spring. In the easternmost bay, 
however, owing to the smaller span, the arch was made sufficiently pointed to 

t Vxi'Es, op. cit., voL F, foL 138-135. 

* Risco, op, cit., vol. ixsF, pp. 306, 30^, 35 ®' mtmiimrnioijf nrAfj, Sre,; Quad Rado, 

Astunasy Lt^n, pp. .481, 483. LAMPisJiZ v Roaieii, op, dl., vol. i, pp. 

* Rjvojra, op. ciU (Lotsdier), toK I, pp. 338, 25** PP' 395 ' 

569, 635-640^ 644; (Hoepli), pp, iSa, a 30 , **i, 274. 385* 5 ®*' 5 * 4 * 59 ®* 747-749 i - (Hdnetnann), 
voL i, pp. 15S, i 3 (, 331 ; voL ii, pp, 51, 100, 3t6, 335* 3 ®®* 3 *®* 3 **p 3 **t 34 ®* 341 * J43, 
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raise its crown to the same height as the others,^ This irregularity is not 
surprising, for—and the point has not been noticed by anyone else—as far 
back as Imperial Roman times barrel vaults were given a pointed form, when, 
in order to make the height of rooms of varying siae uniforin, it was necessary 
to raise the crown of the vault in some of them. This is illustrated by the 
substructures of the villa known as ' Centroni * (lit century) on the Via Latina 
near Rome, and by various chambers In the House of Tiberius on the 
Palatine. 

There is no satisfactory explanation of the ‘many angles* which the 
building is said to have presented: ' Basilicam quoque sancti Tirsi miro 

aediiicio cum multis angulis fundamentavit.' ^ 

In the rectangular sanctuary the triplet round-arched window is preserved. 
With its barbarous bases, rough brick arches, and capitals with rude packed 
leaves, it gives an idea of the better style of building and carving in the time 
of Alfonso the Chaste ; for we know that in San Tirso, which was the Chapel 
Royal (■ basilicam in honorcra S. Martyris Tyrsi prope palatium condJditV 
the architect Tioda had displayed all the magnificence he knew: ‘basilicam in 
memoriam S. Tyrsi condidit, cuius operis pulchritudinem plus praesens potest 
miran quam eruditus scrlba laudare.'^ 


The Chl’RCh of San Julian he lqs Prados (Santullano) outside Oviedo 
has come down to us almost intact. The plan, published for the first time in 
1904,^^ was a crucifonn church, with nave and aisles, three rectangular eastern 
chapels, and a narthex in three divisions. 

Within, the two-storied sanctuary has its sides and end embellished with 
blank arches springing from marble wall-columns and piers. The columns 
at the end stand on a continuous plinth; the others are partly buried by 
the raised pavement. The rude bases which are visible are Attic. The 
capitals, some of which are surmounted by an abacus, are Corinthianesque, 
having cauUculi and rude leaves with stiff turnover points, all in shallow 
carv'ing. Here and there the drill has been used to give relief. They are 
inferior to those belonging to the east window in San Tirso. 

* op> dt I ppu S9-94- 

^ FlafK /a/,, vol cxaii, col 1137^ Alfif/dcart, 

■ RiSCO, op. ziU, toI oivii, App. 

* Micse, Pair. /»/,, voL cnii, cyl. luoj StBASTiAStrs, Salmatiensit cpisrapus, CArvnutm. 

* Redondo, f^kshj primithim dt Asiuwiai, pp. 35-44^ 
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The two marble shaits forming part of the frontal piers of the sanctuary 
arch have geometrical decoration of pavement design, with compartments 
containing circles, rosettes, leaves, and plants, carved in shallow relief. The 
capitals have, among other things, leaves meant for those of the AtaniAus 
spiwsus, here and there treated with the drill. 

The sanctuary and its side chapels all have semicircular barrel vaulting. 
The transept was designed with extended arms, each arm being represented 
by a chapel, of which only the northern survives. The nave is separated from 
the aisles by three arches on either side, supported by square piers. Originally 
both the body of the church and the transept had wooden roofs. The existing 
vaulting is an alteration. The tripartite vestibule also had a wooden roof 
originally. 

The walls are built of roughly hewn stone; and dressed stones of various 
sizes, set horizontally, reinforce the exterior angles and the buttresses. The 
outside w'all of the sanctuary' and its chapels is strengthened by’ six buttresses. 
It contains five original windows of rectangular form, with brick relieving 
arches leaving a shallow recess^ One window still has its original stone 
lattice. Below the gable is a three-light window, the middle division being 
higher than the sides. The dividing colonnettes have Corinthianesque capitals 
305, p, 3^). The surviving north transept chapel also contains original 
windows with relieving arches. 

The roofs were carried by large projecting brackets. The walls of the 
aisles have buttresses corresponding to the transverse arches of the transept 
and to the bays of the interior. The arches throughout are of semicircular 
form. 

We may notice in this church, as in all those built by* Alfonso 11 , the 
chancels of square form, and not semicircular in the Roman fashion. This form, 
which has been described as * Visigothic and Asturian, while others call it 
'Celtic,* 'Irish,' 'Scotch,' or 'Saxon,- was really introduced by the Romans 
in imperial times. An instance is to be seen in Hadrian's villa at Tivoli, 
where the palace (1^5-135) contains a basilica with nave and aisles and a 
rectangular apse.^ I think that it was adopted by Tioda because it was easy 
and simple to construct, and did not require materials specially prepared; 
but, above all, owing to want of experience in the difficult art of dome 
construction. Dome vaulting was, in fact, for a long time avoided in Asturias, 

• R. .^ccaxlemia d-d Lined, Ssuvii 1906, S ; Ret^A, BAKSisait, /{iiajv 

planimftnof f altitruiriof dt Villa Adriatta. 
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Ramiro 1 (841-S50) rebuilt the church of Santa Maria at Naranco, aiid 
erected that of San Miguel at Lino on the slope of the ridge known as the 
Sierra de Naranco near Oviedo. 

The Church of Sahta Maria at Naranco. — The name of the builder of 
the existing church is given by Sebastian, Bishop of Salamanca (88p): ' Interea 
supradictus rex ecclesiam condidit in mcmoriain S. Mariae in latere montis 
Nurantii, dlstante ah Oveto duorum millia passuum, mirae pulchritudinis, 
pcrfcctique decoris \ et ut alia decoris eius taceam, cum pluribus centris fomiceis 
sit concamerata, sola caJee et lapide constructa, cul $1 aliquls aediHcium con- 
similare voluerit, in Hispania non inveniet*^ This is confirmed by the much- 
discussed inscription on a fragmentary votive stone of 84 8 set in the ^ mensa' of 
the altar in the church, and published by Canella y Secades,^ which refers to 
Ramiro's reconstruction of it. 

The chtu'ch consists of two rectangular halls standing east and west, one 
above the other, each being prolonged at either end by two small rectangular 
bays. The lower church or crypt, which has an altar just below that in the 
presb3''ieiy above, is covered with low semicircular barrel vaulting springing 
from a plinth. The central portion is strengthened by transverse arches. The 
vaulting is constructed of roughly prepared stones, and the arches of dressed 
stone. There was an entrance at the west end, and two fRirches at the sides, 
otily the northern of which survives. These were carried up so as to form two 
porches on the upper story, reminding one of the well-known chapel called the 
Temple of the Clitmnnus near Spoleto(lV century) (Fig. 306, p. 334).® The 
porch on the south was reached by two flights of steps, which were seen by 
Morales.^ The church is entered through the remaining north porch, approached 
by modem Bights of steps (Fig. 307, p. 334), which has a barrel vault crossed by 
two arches corresponding to buttresses outside. Its three outer arches spring 
from columns bearing rude Corinthianesque capitals with leaves packed into 
shells, and others of cylindrical form decked with palm leaves of elemeniar}^ 
design. The door which opens into the nave is later. 

The nave or central rectangular space is not quite 4.20 m. (13 ft. 10 in.) 

^ Pafr. /a/., voL oEiia* ooL 1121^ 

* Cakella y Secades in v * Quadhapo, Ai/urras 

p, 11S. 

* RiVOIRA^ ap. cit. (H ipinpTnanTi ), vdL Lit PP^ 

^ Cijr^nira m/ dr £s/ii^a. Lib. cap. Illi 
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Fill. 5oS,—NiimncoH Sanii Maria. Nave and aaniCtUMy (IX cent«). 



Fic; 109.^—NaraJico. Santa ^farix iVestern end (IX 
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Fig* 311,—Buddh Cay:i* ( post from 
the railing of a sacred enclosure (about 
JI cent. RC,)* 


Fjg. 310.—Naranco. Saotfi M^rla. 
Mcdullion in the nave (IX cent.). 
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wide, and its walls are lined with a contjnuDus arcade, which is blank at the sides 
and open at the ends—an idea derived from San JvdiAn de los Prados at Oviedo. 
It is covered by a barrel vault with transverse ribs carried by rude corbels 
^Fig. 30S, p- 339)* The annexes at either end also have the transverse arch 
and blank arcading round the walls. The one at the east formed the sanctuary, 
while the western one is thought to have been the choir (Fig. 309, p, 339)- 

The arches spring from clusters of twisted columns, piers with similar 
dusters attached to both faces, and single shafts. The capitals of the 
clustered supports are Ravennate pulvins with the corners cut off so as to 
form triangles, and are carved with triangles formed of tables, human figures, 
pairs of lions facing one another or the reverse, The capitals of the single 
shafts are Corinthianesque with leaves packed into shells, recalling those in 
San Julian de los Prados. The bases, consisting of a roll either plain or 
in the form of a cable, stand on a plinth. 

The spandrel spaces between the arches are decorated with medallions 
either isolated or attached to bands suspended from the corbels which support 
the transverse arches of the vault. These medallions and hands are carved wdth 
scrolls, lions, crosses, arches framing figures of men (a son of telamon support- 
ing what looks like a squared stone), and armed horsemen (Fig. jio, p. 340). 
They remind one of the curious stone posts bearing medallions belonging to 
railings round sacred trees, pillars, stupas, and temples in India, e.g. those at 
Bharhut and Buddh Gaya (Figs. 311, 312, pp. 340, 343 ^ ascribed 10 the H and 
111 centuries b.c. respectively,^ or to a date later than the lime of Asoka 
(272-^36 The Spanish carvings are in low relief, the scroll work and 

cables fairly well executed ; but the lions, which seem to be copies from a 
single pattern, are flat and of poor design and execution. The men and 
horses are frightful caricatures. 

The external facing of the walls is of irregularly coursed stone, roughly 
hewn ; and at intervals corresponding to the transverse arches within occur 
buttresses measuring 5® 3 ^ cm. (i ft, 7 i ^v)* shallow 

fluting. High up may be seen traces of windows with moulded arches 
springing from small Corinth ianesque capitals; and below' are windows with 
their round heads and jambs also moulded. In the western gable is a three- 
light window divided by shafts with capitals of leaves packed into shells 
and moulded arches. The original arches throughout the church are round. 

> FEROUSsaNi Eailrm S5, 

» VnfCEsrr A* Smith* A 1 ?/ Art in Jndt'a uftd pp. 67-7 
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Such IS Santa Maria—a truly singular structure Its form led the monk 
of Silos (XU century) to believe that It had been built by Ramiro as a 
palace for himself, which was afterwards converted into a church.^ The 
dedicator^' inscription mentioned above is fatal to this story. And its novelty 
both in construction and decoration was at the time so surprising in Spain, 
that Sebastian of Salamanca believed it to be beyond the reach of imitation. 

it is not difficult to understand Sebastian’s wonder when we reflect that 
the internal decoration of the church has no parallel, so far as I know, in 
any otlier church of that century: ^tnd that it was constructed of masonry 
throughout, whereas, as late as the reign of Alfonso the Chaste, churches had 
still in part wooden roofs. Vaulting was, perhaps, adopted by Ramiro 1 in 
consequence of the raids of the Normans, who had landed at Corunna in 843 
and been defeated by him there.^ It was well known that these terrible 
corsairs, who were far more destructive than the Moslems, burned every 
church which fell into their hands. The reasons were all the more convincing 
as Santa Maria de Naranco did not stand in a walled towm. And so it was 
that the church, K^ether with San Miguel de Lino, led the way in vault 
construction in the Asturias. In those lands the art of vault construction was 
little practised, and its statical principles barely known. The fact is brought 
home to us if we remember that in Santa Maria, with barrel vaults of such 
moderate span and walls quite 90 cm- (nearly 3 ft.) thick, the architect did 
not feel that his work was safe until he had strengthened the w*alls, at the 
points where the transverse arches occurred, by solid buttresses. 

The Church op San Micuki. at Lino was built by Ramiro I.® and it 
is mentioned in tw*o documents of Ordoho I and Alfonso III.^ Tliough it 
has lost a part, it is possible from what is left, with the help of facts mentioned 
by Morales,'^ to form an idea of what it was like originally. It consisted of 
a square block divided into eight bays, of which a central and larger one, 
tanked by two smaller ones on either side, rose into the cupola; while at 
the west end were three baj's in two stories. A chancel projected at the 

1 Fu6vez, op, cit, vol, iwii, p, 290; Chrvnum. 

- Lafitutte, op. dt, vol ii, p. 24S. 

* Micsx, Pair, lai,, vol cxxuc, col nj8; Chrc$ti^ AlheiitHie. FL6aEZ, op. ciL, vol xvii, 
pp. 284, 290; ChrQtnfttti dtt monge Siitme. 

'■ RiscOj, op. dt., vol ^^vvii, App. x, xi 

* 2 m C^ronka gtiured tU lib- niii, cap. tiii- 





Fk jp J i a.—Buddh Gaya* Carved post from the 
railing of a sacred enclosure (about IT cenL 
B.C*). 



Fit;. J13.—TJno. San Miguel 
Uetails fiom one of the 
jambs of the door (TX cent.) 
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Fig. 3 * 4 - Lino, Mifjoel. Abacus and car%'tng dii aich (IX 


F<g 315.—Lfno. San MigunL Base uf column (TX cefif.| 
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cast end. The sun-iving parts are the three western bays, and half of the 
central bay with two out of the four lateral ones. 

The three western bays, which are only about 9 9 

breadth on the outside, consist of a vestibule with two lateral annexes con¬ 
taining the stairs to the upper floor. The vestibule is entered by a wide 
arched door, the Jambs of which are carved with figure subjects framed by 
bands of imbricated leaves varied with rosettes, pine cones, and cable borders. 
The figure representations consist of panels containing three human figures, 
separated by another with the curious scene of a man taking a somersault 
between a gaoler who whips him and a lion preparing to devour him. The 
whole is carved in very low and flat relief; and the figures are veiy elementary 
(Fig. 313, p. 343). The jambs are surmounted by an impost cornice formed of 
a waved band bordered by a pair of cables and fillets. These carvings have 
been thought 10 show the style of the XII century,* but the figure carving 
in the north-west of the Iberian peninsula was. at that date, of another 
character, as may be seen by that in San Isidore and the Pantedn de los 
Reyes at Ledn. 

The staircases on either side of the vestibule lead to a gallery with a 
chamber on either side. Originally the stairs went on up to the bell-tower, 
as we learn from Morales. This bell-tower must have been formed by 
continuing upwards the wall of the middle section of the west front. 

The two bays which flank the central one, and also those at the west 
end. mcluding the staircases, are barrel vaulted. The arches in the interior 
are supported by marble columns carrying pulvin-sbaped capitals hollowed out 
at the lower comers and ornamented with scrolls, roses, vme stems, &c. 
Others have monstrous abaci of rectangular shape decorated with cables 
arranged in herring-bone fashion, framing a waved bond (Fig. 3 * 4 . P- ^)- 
The bases have extraordinary decoration of arches made of cables, with 
human heads and figures, and winged creatures (Fig- 3 * 5 » P- 344 )* Other 
ornamented capitals and bases from the church are to be seen in the Museum 
of Asturian Antiquities at Oviedo. The arches are carved with vine stems. 

roses, and whorls. _ 

The outer face of the walls, where original, is of rubble, with squared 

blocks at the angles. They are strengthened by buttresses also of squared 
stone, carefully cut, and slightly fluted (Fig. 316, p. 34 ?)- 


1 MiCHEt, op. cit, vol. 1 1, p. sfioi Esi.arT, Epmat^. 
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The windows ha\'e arched heads and stone transennae. A round opening 
filled by a pierced rosette should be noticed. 

San Miguel de Lino is evidently the work of the same architect and the 
same carvers as those of Santa Maria de Naranco; but in Santa Maria the 
architectural and artistic decoration is the most important feature, whereas 
in San Miguel the construction cakes the first place. Both exhibit the same 
heaviness in the interior, the same lavish use of slightly fluted buttresses, 
the same elementary character of the figure sculpture. 

Its form seems to be inspired by Theoduirs church at Germigiiy des 
Pr^s. Accordingly I believe it to be the earliest dated example of this type 
in Asturias and the neighbouring districts. 

\\TuIe we are unable to mention any church founded by Ordono I 
(850-S66), an event of importance for us which took place in his reign may 
be noticed, and that is the cruel persecution of the Christians of Cordova, begun 
by the Emir Abd ahRahman II (S33-852), and continued by Mohammed 
n (852-8S6). To escape from this the ' half-Arabic ' monks of Cordova 
—that is to say the Moz 4 rabes or Christians who had become vassals of 
Islam '—sought refuge tn Asturias and the neighbouring districts ; and in 
this way the horse-shoe arch was introduced there. One of the earliest 
instances would be found in the monastery of St. Julian at Samos, rebuilt 
by these monks in 862. if it had not been reconstructed in gaa,- 

Any shortcomings of OrdoAo in this respect were fully made up by 
his son, Alfonso III the Great (866-909), whose reign saw the erection, 
either by himself or by others, of numerous buildings, especially in the interest 
of the Benedictine Order, of which he was the shield and stay.® Among 
them may be mentioned the cathedral of Santiago de Compostela, the royal 
monastery of San Bejiito at Sahagdn, San Adrian at Tuhdn, and San 
Salvador at Val de Dios. 

The famous sanctuary of Compostella was a reconstruction (899), in 
hewn and cemented stone with marble columns, of the modest church raised 
by Alfonso Hi 'ex lapidibus ex Into opere, parvam,'^ Destroyed by AI- 

1 .SiudHCT, dp, dL, liiUtKluctioti. * Yupts. op. cit., toL iii, fot 317. 

* SwfoOVAL, Sampiuiis episCDpus Astoricensis, Histsridt p. 57. Ykpcs, op. cit., voL tr, foL 
Risco, op. dt, vol xxxygi, pp. 317-319. 

* SiMDOVAL, SampUIUS cpiKopus Astoricensis, p, 57, Febuiciro, op. dt, toI. li, pp. 

^7-60, [{$3-201. 
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Fifi. 317 —Santiflijo lit {'nmpoatelji. CathedraJ 
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Fill. 318.—Santtago de Compostela. I'atlieilml. 
































FiC* 3^t,—Lena, ^antn Oiatiiia (X cent). 
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Mansur and then restored, it wa£ rebuilt between TO74 and 1705 by the 
architect Bernard in the Lombardic style (Figs. Ji 7 » 3 t 8 . PP- 348 i 349 )- 

The church of the celebrated monastery of Sahagiln, dedicated to SS. 
Facundus and Primitlvus, which bad been built in S74 by the abbot Alfonso 
and his monks from Cordova in place of an older parochial chapel, 
destroyed by the Moors In 883. Rebuilt by Alfonso 111 in 905, it was again 
destroyed in 988 by Al-Mansur, but was re-edified by order of Alfonso V 

(999-I027).i 

San Adrian at Tufidn, a couple of leagues from Trubia. endowed by 
Alfonso 11 lin 891,^ was rebuilt and reconsecrated in 1108. There remains 

The Chukch of San Salvador at Val de Dios, a league from Villa- 
viciosa. which was conseciated in 892.11 It is a small basilica with a two-storied 
western narthex containing three divisions, a nave and aisles separated by 
piers crowned by heavy mouldings, and three rectangular chancels at the east 
end, the central one having two floors. Barrel vaulting is used throughout, 
and all the arches are round. Except at the west end, the buttresses outside 
do not correspond to the piers within. To the south side ss attached a irorc , 
the walls of which are not bonded into that of the church, the masonry being 
different and superior. When it was added, the buttresses were transformed 
into half wall-piers. The discovery of the consecration stone of 892 docs 
not prove, as has been thought, that the porch is contemporary with the 
church, Risco^ had already noticec elements in the structure of later date 
than the foundation. In fact, apart from the porch, other alterations are 

apparentp for instance in the western gable (Fig* 3 ^ 9 ^ 34 ?)' ^ ^ wv 

Some writers put the chureh of Santa Cristina at Lena also m the IX 
century (Figs, sao, 3a t. p. 35 t>). ^ oas^ry recalU that of San 

Salvador at Val de Dios, while the twisted columns and pulvm-shaped figured 
capitals remind one of those in Santa Maria at Naranco. But on the other 
hand the stilted round arches, and the horse-shoe arches in the transennae 
point to a later date which may well be that of the abbot Flaginus mentioned 
in the inscription on the three carved stones in the presbytery of the church, 


1 YSPES, op. dt. vol. iii, fol idT UTr op- ciL, vol pp. ijo, iji, jrf, 33°-33l- 

d€ ta R. vol xxxi, pp. 466 S-S J F"*, A.* d, Esa,.<^a 

EscaloNa, d,t R. -fr rx 1 i-SJ. 

t Rtsco, op. dt, V0I. ASXTii, pp. 

* Ibid. 


« Ibid. 
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that is to say the years immediately following 905. These views have been 
already put forward by other writers. 

Thus we have reached the end of the glorious reign of Alfonso III without 
finding in Asturias any except the semicircular form of arch. The only 
exceptions are the three horse-shoe arches in Santa Maria at Oviedo, which, 
perhaps, were later than the original structure. The earliest dated church 
in this district with horse-shoe arches is San Salvador at Priesca in the 
territory of Villaviciosa, consecrated in 920 as we leam from the inscription 
preserved in the churcE Here the nave arches springing from square piers 
with rude impost cornices are of slightly horse-shoe form. 

In the dominions of the Kings of Asturias, the oldest authentic instance 
is to be found in 

The Church of Sax Miguel at Escalada in the province of Leon, 
as rebuilt by the abbot Alfonso — the refugee with other monks from Cordova 
in the time of Alfonso III—between 9^3 9 ^ 4 - Risco ^ gives the text of 

the consecration stone, which he had seen. The building must surely have 
suffered when Al-Mansur in 988 destroyed Ledn and devastated everything 

he came across. It miisc also have been restored under Alfonso V, who 
brought back the inhabitants of Ledn. It is clear that it was in good con¬ 
dition when a porrico was added on the south in 1050 by the abbot Sabarico 
(1047-1059).^ 

The church has a nave and aisles, an armless transept, and at the east end 
three apses of horse-shoe plan internally, taken out of the end wall (Figs. 322, 
323. p- 353)* The nave is separated from the aisles by marble columns taken 
from ancient buildings, with late Roman and Visigothic capitals, and also some 
made expr^ly for their places (Fig. 324, p. 354), such as the Corinthianesque 
examples in the arcade which divides the transept from the body of the 
church. The band of carving above this arcade is obviously later work, 

AU the arches are of horse-shoe form. The side bays of the transept 
and the apses have cross vaults. The other parts of the church have timber 
roofs. The capitals of the portico, though having a certain affinity with the 

* Op- dt,^ v6L mw, pp, jiO'iij- 

* £f/(U!a, sta mMuMKH/fis y aiits, 4c.; Quacrado, Mtunas j Li 6 n, p. 550. BaltUn it la R. 

Afodtmia A la Hiitpria, voL *x*i, pp. 466-5 » 5 ; FlT^ Saw Miguel A Etiaiada. loitriptistus y 
do^mcni^i. 
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Rik 313,—Escalade. San Migui^l (X anil XI cents,). 
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Fin, 3*4,—E^oiluda, San Miguel, Capital (X cent). 


Kin, 315,—Escalada. Son Miguel, Part of the portico 
(XI cent.). 
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Coriatliianesque specimens tnade for the church, are really more advanced in 
style, and betray another hand and date (Fig. 325, p. 354)- 

The building with a tower connected with the western porch shows a 
different style of masonry from that of the church and its porch. 


♦ ♦ * 


By way of completing the task which we undertook in the second j^rt 
of this book, we will give a short account of the most famous Moslem religious 
building in Spain. 

The Great Mosque of Cordova.—O n the surrender of Cordova, the 
Christians were allowed to keep only the cathedral dedicated to St. Vincent, 
which was still in their possession in 747. Soon after, however, they were 
obliged to give up half of it to the Moslems; and at length, in 784, Abd al- 
Rahman 1 (756-788), finding this half insufficient for their worship (a wooden 
gallery had already been erected, with a roof so low as to inconvenience the 
faithful), wished to acquire the other half. Its owners at first refused his 
offers but afterwards consented on the payment of a large sum of money, 
and on condition of being allowed to build a new church for their exclusive usa 

It was then that Abd al-Rahman took in hand the demolition (785) of 
the church, and laid the foundations (7S6) of the con^gational mosque 
of Cordova, peraonally supervising the work in order that it might be hurried 
on as quickly as possible. But he did not live to see its completion, and it 
was finished by his son. Hisham 1 ( 7 » 8 ' 796 )- who also built the minaret, not. 
however, before 793, for in that j'ear, on his return from Septimania, he set 
aside the fifth part of the rich booty taken in war for the express purpose 
of completing the mosque. 

Having become too small for the Moslem population of Cordova, Abd 
al-Rahman 11 (522-852) enlarged and embellished it. His successor, 
Mohammed 1 (852-886). completed the decorations. Munikir ( 386 - 88 S) 
repaired the cracks which had appeared In the walls, and improved the 
fabric. Abd al-Rahman III {912-96O- Cordova, rebuilt 
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the minaret and the front of the mosque, and made the floor even. Hakam II 
(961-976) again enlarged the existing buildings. In this he was followed by 
A!-Mansur (977-1002), the terrible prime minister of the weak Hisham 11 
(976-1009, 1010-1015). it remained till the recovery of the 

city (1256) by Ferdinand III (1217-1252), after which it was dedicated to 
the Viigin of the Assumption, and became the cathedral (1238). Thb new 
character given to the building, which had been the largest and most 
splendid in the Moslem world, was the beginning of the alterations from 
which it has suffered, reaching their culmination in the XVi centuiy’.^ 

When erecting his mosque at Cordova, Abd al-Rahman 1, the wise 
grandson of the Ummayyad caliph, Hisham (724-743), had before his mind 
a far-famed work of a caliph of his own family — the mosque of Damascus. 
And he was guided in what be did by the changes and the plans which 
Walid had been the first to adopt at Damascus. 

On taking possession of the basilica of San Vicente (said to be of the 
VI century, and, apparently, a Roman temple converted into a church), be 
built a new* outer wall strengthened with mas.slve turret buttresses, within 
which he erected longitudinally, north and south, ten rows of columns forming 
eleven aisles opening on to the court in front, the central one which led to 
the mihrab being wider than the others. The columns were designed to 
carry horse-shoe arches, and also a second tier of semicircular arches with 
the object of raising the roof as high as possible. This upper stor>* had a 
Hat ceiling. 

The columns, of Roman origin and different kinds of marble, and varying 
in height and diameter, were taken from ancient buildings. Jt is Impossible 
to say how many, if any, belonged to the previous church. The capitals, 
surmounted by abaci of every sort, were also of ancient origin. They were 
of Corinthian. Corinthianesque, and Composite pattern, in some cases not 
fitting their columns; and their design and execution show that they range 
between the I and the Vli century (Frontispiece). One of Composite type 
is surmounted by a broken pulvin of the Visigothic period closely related to 
two others in the main entrance to the mosque — the Gate of Palms _ ^which 

^ Dozv, op. cit., ffo!. ii, pp. 3^®, 481 49 * ^ arteSf &c.; MadsaZOi 

pp, 49 '' 07 i < * 95 -»'S* 224-335. 958-4*8 AdiAsi (Fagnan), tie ejtfriqur H dt 

rEtp^ inUtmih i-Mogrib, voL ii, pp. gj, 109, ,jy, *53, 154, 377.387, 394. 

393. 398 * 413 . 477-479‘ Gavaxcos, T7v Hitt^ry f/ iht Atohammeiat, Dymium im vol i, 

pp *17-23*- Euiubi, G/sgrapAie, woL it, p. 58. LAirtrEHTi;:, op. dl., soL p. 190, 
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Fig. 516.—Coidova. Mosque (VIII-XI cents.). 
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Fiiis. ;;37, 3*8,3^!?- 33a—Jradritl. NaUGiuil Archaeobgic^il Museum. Capitals 
ascribtni w the ptriod of the ( altpktte of Cortiova f 756-103ij. 
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Fig. 331.— Cordova. Mosqu«^ Vestibule of the Mihrab of HflVam TL (961-976). 
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Kig. 33?,“tToniot'a. Mosqiie. Cupoln of the Mlhmb of HaJcam TI* 
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itG. ^33,—rordova. 


Musque. Vestibule of 
(961-976^ 


Mihrab of HjLkam II. Cupola 
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Kjc. 33^—(/ordava. Mosque* Cliapel of VLIkdciosa f96t’<j76). 
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bear erased crosses. A few examples of simple Composite! neither Roman nor 
Visigothic, are the result of restoration or rearrangemenL 

These capitals have nothing in common with the Composite and Corinthian 
ones made express!V for the enlargement of the building by Abd al-Rahman I!, 
Makam \l and Al-Mansur. One has only to look at the numerous simple 
Composite capitals in the colonnades erected by Abd al-Rahman If, and 
especially in those of Hakam 11 and Al-Mansur, in order to assure oneself of 
the fact. They are of clumsy form, with meagre, pbin turn-over leaves, the 
tall bell being finished off with an echinus or with leaves (Fig. 326. p- 35 ?)* 
Or else give a glance at the Corinthianesque and Composite specimens with 
carved leaves in the mihrab of H akam i I and the cupola of the vestibule in 
front of it. and also at those in the cupoU of the two vestibules flanking the 
one in front of the mihrab. As examples of Composite capitals of the Moslem 
period I illustrate here some of those collected in the National Archaeological 

Museum at Madrid (Figs^ 3 ^ 7 * 328, 329. P* 35 ®)- 

Whether, in preparing for his mosque, Abd al-Rahman 1 preserved much 
or little of the old walls, it is impossible to tell, as the east side and the back 
wall were demolished by Abd al-Rahman U and Al-Mansur respectively; while 
the front was rebuilt by the Caliph Abd al-Rahman HI, as is recorded by the 
well-known inscription on the door into the principal nave (the Puerta de las 
Palmas), and by historians.' Certain, however, it is that the surviving west^ 
side shows that the wall and the buttresses were built at the same time, which 
was, undoubtedly, not in the Visigothic period, as has been suggested,« for it 
is incredible that the facade of a church should be strengthened in such a 

manner at that period. 

It has breo iraintained, oc the word of Arabic writers, that the founder did 
not make idueh change in the appearance of the Christian buildmg. and that the 
nn.sqne was erected widiin the year 7S6:» an idea not in accordance either with 
the possibilities of construction, or historical facts On the death of Abd 
al.Rahman I in 78*. the operations which he had contempUted were nn- 
&nished;t and in the two years or more of work, pushed on as we know it 
was. they cannot have gone further than the erection of the mosque proper. 


^ AuzAttif op, dt, vol \\ 

* Cw/*rrtj PP 

“ Adzaru op. dUp ral. Li, pp. 37^* 379- 


* Adzari, opa ciL, to). 14 


19061 pp. 785411 ; GdM£z-Moa£i 4 o, 
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And we cnnnot even imagine ihat this happened, if we consider that the 
five years retjuired for Jdisham's completion of the building are too oiuch 
for merely constructing the cloistered court and the minaret on the north 
side of the mosque. The period of eight years (from 786 to 793) is the 
same as that which the mosque of Damascus, the source of inspiration for 
that at Cordova, demanded from Walid for the full expansion of its beauty 

(706-714)- 

rhe enlargement of Abd at-Rahman II was on the south, as far as the 
qibla-^ On this occasion the end wall and mihrab of the original mosque 
disappeared. Marble columns of alien origin were used, and also others made 
on purpose. Some of the capitals also were ancient—Composite, Corinthian, 
and Corinthianesque, ranging from the I to the VM century—while others were 
carved expressly. The latter belong to the simple Composite type mentioned 
above. Here too the upper arches are round and the lower ones of horse¬ 
shoe form. 

Abd al-Rahman HI, besides reconstructing the front of the mosque, 
rebuilt (945-46) Hisham’s minaret, which was only 40 cubits high, and had 
been overthrown in the earthquake of BSo- The new one w'as a square tower, 
some say 73 and some over 100 cubits in height, ascended by a double 
staircase. It was embellished w'tth mosaics, and encircled by a double tier 
of arches. Ac the top svas a kiosk crowned by three balls of gold and silver 
between two dowers, the whole surmounted by a golden pomegranate.® 

Hakam IFs addition was also on the south, and was the last made in 
that direction, as the slope towards the Guadalquivir prevented any further 
extension. The arcades have both round and horse-shoe arches, and most 
of the capitals are of the simple Composite type, and made for their places. 
The marble shafts are partly ancient, partly made expressly for the building. 
There was no lack of ancient marble columns, for Abd al-Rahman Ill in 
1013 made use of such which had been brought from Africa, for the works 
at al-ZahraA 

One of the features of Hakam's work is the striking group of structures con¬ 
nected with the mihrab (Fig. 33 ij p* 359)^ The mihrab is a chapel of octagonal 
form internally, covered by a monolith marble cupola of shell design (Fig, 332, 

^ AdzakI;! op, cit., vdL il, pL 137^ 

^ Oe Gavangos^ op, oL-^ vqL pp, 7-231. Edrjsi^ vol. ii, ppL 6^ ApiARi^ 

opk dLf vol. iS, pp. 381. 

* AdzarIt op, cii-t voL ill pp. 381, 382. 
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p. 360), and fianked by two small chapels. Il ts approached through a central 
space or vestibule which has intersecting muliifoil arches—trefoil and muldfoil 
arches have their source in India (see below, p. 366)—and horse*shoe arches. 
The intersection was necessitated by the considerable height at which the arches 
are sec, being boldly raised on a scries of small columns. This vestibule is 
covered by a cupola crossed by outstanding ribs springing from shafts, and 
forming intersecting arches. This design was suggested by the simple arches 
which decorate the interior of Ibrahim II's {S74-902) cupola at Kairawan. 
In Hakain's cupola recesses, derivatives of the Romano-Campanian pendentive, 
are taken out of the angles, and serve to transform the square base into an 
octagon. Each has a frontal overhanging cusped arch (Fig. 333, p. 361), This 
principal vestibule is Hanked by two smaller ones, corresponding to the chapels 
on either side of the mihrab. which have cupolas of the same pattern as the 
central one, but simpler. The result is a sanctuary' consisting of nave and 
akTpc; ending in chapels, In the eastern aisle formerly stood the minbar. which 
Edrisi says had no equal in the world,^ 

For the execution of the mosaics in this sanctuary the Emperor of 
Constantinople, by request, sent a mosaic worker, and a present of 320 quintals 
of tesserae,^ This proves that if Spain produced builders and artists worthy 
of the praises lavished on them by I bn Khaldun.? for mosaics she still depended 
on foreigners ; and those foreigners were not Copts, 

From this vestibule was derived the suggestion for the sO'Called Chapel 
of Villaviciosa, restored in 1892, with its multifoil arches, whether simple or 
intersecting (Fig, 334, p, 362), and its cupola crossed by visible ribs arranged 
so as to form a geomeiricai pattern, the inten'ening spaces being filled with 
shells, stars, and other forms of ornament (Fig, 335, p. 367). The analogies 
between this chapel and Hakam iTs tripartite structure suggest that it 
belongs to the reign of that caliph; while its position leads one to think that 
it occupies the site of Abd al-Rahman ll's mihrab, which was destroyed by 
Hakam,^ Its purpose, however. Is unknown. l,anip^rez y Romea suggested 
to me that its object may have been to give light to the mosque. 

The latest enlargement of the mosque, that by AJ-Mansur, was on the 
eastern side, there being no room on the west, where the caliph^s palace 

* vo\. i3.| p* 61« 

= ADZAitr. op. dt, Fot. iir P- 

* vol, pp 16 %Sz, 

+ Adzahj, opL ciEm vqI. ii, p, 393. 
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stood.^ It took the form of seven new rows of arches, the mosque now 
containing nineteen aisles, and forming a rectangle of over 115 by 130 m. 
(378 by ft*) square.- 

In this part of the huge edifice the columns are again, in many r ase s, 
of ancient origin. The capitals, however, of the simple Composite type, were 
all made for the building. The horse-shoe arch is used without exception 
in the colonnades. 

None of the ancient mosques built as such, which 1 have studied, 
compared with that of Cordova produce anything like the same impression 
of tinlimited space, due to the unusual number of its rows of columns, and 
of majestic dignity. 

The side walls of the mosque are extremely interesting, owing to the 
openings and arches which they contain (Figs. 336, 337, 33g, 339, pp. 368, 369). 
On the east side the pointed horse-shoe arch may be noticed; the earliest 
example which 1 have found in the Iberian peninsula. 

The remodelled cloisters of the court in front of the mosque are not in 
their original state, as is shown by the Composite capitals with plain Dim-over 
leaves, made expressly to fit the Roman columns brought from elsewhere. 
These capites are evidently of the IX or X century (Fig, 340, p. 370). 

Three important and singular features, at once constructive and decorative, 
are to be noticed in the mosque of Cordova, via. the multifoil arch, intersecting 
arches used in construction, and the visible intersecting ribs of the cupola. 

The multifoil arch has its origin in the trefoil arch first used in Gandhdra 
as an ornamental form for the walls and domes of ■ viharas,* i.e. monasteries 
or houses of Idols, and ^stupas or shrines to preserve relics or the memory of 
sacred events. This was before 600; and later it wm used in construction in 
Kashmir, but not before the VII century. An early and remarkable instance 
is afiforded by the temple of Manand (724-760).* 

It has been imagined that the trefoil arch made its appearance, earlier than 
the Instances in Gandhara and at MathurS, in Magadha in Northern India.* 

* .Auzaki, op. dt, vol. ii, pp 477*^74, 

* MuwEtpafH»! de voL ix, pp, 287-3,6; Amador de tos Rios y ViLLAtTA. £a 

* AtH dc! dt SAtute ihmtki (Rome. ,.9 April 11703), voJ. vii; Punt, 

Hifltm indium neit cru pp. i ii-i 14. Kouchk, EArt gria^houddM^^t du Ga»dMrx,, pp 

* 39-145 VnjCEMT A. Surm, op. dL, pp 45,4^ 

* HxyELi, /adiitB ArchUteiurt^ pp 7^84, 
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Fig. Uordo^a. M<>sqiic (VII l-XI i^cntSp). 
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It has also been asserted that the multiroil arch was known in India from earl/ 
Buddhist times, as seen, for example, in the larger niches of a pavilion adjoining 
the temple of VitthaJaswitni in Southern India.^ 

As eariy as the IX century it is found used constructively in Mesopotamia, 
for the mosque of Samarra (847-861) contains examples in the inside of the 
windows of the south wall. In the same century it occurs as a decorative feature 
in the dome erected by Ibrahim 11 (874-902) tn the great mosque of Kairawan, 
But it is in the mosque of Cordova, and the pan due to Hakam, that it appears 
for the first time used systematically in construction. And it is there, too, 
that it is first used systematically in Interseclbn as described above. 

For the subject of Intersecting arches I may refer to what I said in my 

account of the Cristo de la Luz at Toledo. 

With regard to the cupola with visible intersecting ribs. I have never 
found one earlier than the time of Hakam II. 1 have explained elsewhere- 
the Roman origin of visible ribs, which were afterwards applied, with the 
same object though in a more developed form, to cross vaults and cupolas. 


* * * 


The task which I undertook to perform is completed- After so many 
years of study, research, and the toil and sometimes risks of travel, I lay 
down the pen with which I bnvc told the story of the origin nod develop- 
ment of the chief elements which formed the basis of the great styles of 
religious architecture in the Later Empire and the Early Middle Age.j both m 
the West and in the Near East- I leave it to others to continue the study, 
so that more light may be thrown on a noble theme. 

» HAVK 1 .L, Imitaa Archittaurt, pp. i8a. 1*3, . „ - 

* Hivoiiw, op. dt (Hoepli), pp 94, 9S. 3*37 J (Hehiemwin), toL 1 . pp. i 2 , 83 , *4*. 
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Aachen. 

Ctiaxles the Creai'a rouDd cbirrch^ iij; 
115, Fig. 97; me, Fig. gS; aSj 
Abvdoulf. 

Mosque, 4^ 44, 147, 174 

Acre. 

Fortificaiidns, 1^7 
Adrjanople. 

Mosque of Seiko 11, 1S4 
Aghthajjar. 

Chiijcli of the Cross, jidj ztj, Figi. 

214, Fig. 186; 215, 216, 217* Fig^ 187^ 
1S9; 21&, Fig. tgoj 1S7, tSg* 199, 206, 
225 

AfiLtATt, 

Baplisttr^V *75 

Ajanta. 

Cave ictnples, 119; 117, Fig, 153; 

151, Fig. 129; 150, Fig. 130 
Alexandrlv 

Pharos^ 144I L45, Fig. 124; 147 
Ajialfj. 

Albei^ dei Cappudoi {Capuf±jii eoiivefit}^ 
doifiter, 316 

.Albergo della Luna (abbej), cloiifterT J17 
Caibedral, Camposauto or * Pauudisi:^^ 
317; 312, Fig. 291; 3i4p Fig, J92 
AilHAJ*. 

Citadel, 119; 112, Fig. 103 
Anah, 

Minaret, 134 

Ant. 

Cothedrali 220-222^ 225; 224, Fig* 1957 
227, Fig, tg6 

Chapel of Sl Gregorj, 223^ 226 ; 231* Fig+ 

203 

Gsa^ of the Redeemer, 226* 2321 

204 

Church of St. Gregory the IIIurainatOTj 

*05; J97* Fig. i7Si ^ ^ , 

Church of St* Gre^ry or of the Angels, 
226, 2334 238, Fig. 307 
Churches, 187, iSg 
Mosque, 178 ; iSr, Fig. 156 


ANTJOCtL 

Coustantlnc^a ocrtagottal church, 60, hr 
AM( 1 H]S 4 A. 

Cathedral, 225 f Fig. 202 
Arnau 

Chapd, 24s, 246 
Askar {Old Cairo). 

Mosque, 137 
Athens. 

Church of Sti Theodore, aioi, 253 
Tower of the Winds, or Horologium of 
AodtonkuSt 36; 4t>i Fig. 21 


Baaldec. 

Church of Theodosius, 9S, 103, 104^ 107 
Temple of Bacchus^ 103 
Temple of JupjteTj T03, 109 
Temples^ 8t; J05, Fig, 93 
Baghdad. 

Tomb of Zobaidc, 183 
Tomb of Ezekiel, 183 

llAGHAtR. 

Church of the *Motha of Light/ 1S9; 
192, F%. 167 

Hamea. 

Church, 331 
Bands- 

Santa Comba Or San Torcuato, 257-263; 
257, Ftg* 224; 233, Figs. 225 and 226; 
*45 

BA 3 im DK CcRRAm 

Church of San Juan Bautista, 246-250; 
243. fiB' 215 ; 244, Fig. 216 ; 253, Fig* 
217 j 244, Fig. 2iS; 254, Fig, 31,; 
253, Figs. 230 and 2ai ; 349, Fig, 222 ; 
24s, 252, 288. 

Barcelona., 

CathedTR}, 2%.^ 

„ captok, 324. 

Ciinich of Ste Pablo ^ Campo, 293-296, 
Figs. 269 and 27a; 324 
Cbtiicb of San Pedro de las Puellas, t^ 6 ~ 
298 1 299, Figs. 271 and 271 
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CiiwMfy um, 136 
Beauvais. 

The old Calhedralf S71 
BeT»t£fi£U. 

Church of the NalivitjrV 49 1 S4+ Hg, 
35 ; 104, 107, log, 378 
BhaOa. 

Temples, 113 
Bharuut. 

Kdie^ 341 
BinrVANtcsvAfi. 

Temple of Mtiklesi'ata, 164 ; F(g* 141 
BiEi,r*A. 

Baptistery, sjj, 

Churches, 134 
Bdsra. 

Cathedral, 59 , 97 , 121 
Bt7I>D«-GAVA, 

Relief^, 113. 343 : 3” i 343. 

Fig. 3T2 
Burguilw>s. 

Chapel 146 


Capeza ue Gkiego. 

Basilica, 353, 357, 345 
Cairo, 

Gate al-Kuluh^ tjB; 179, Fig. 153 
Gatean-Nasr, iSo, Fig. 154 
Gate az'Znweleh, rjS » tSOi Fig- 
Masque of j\mr (Fustot), I3"»7t F%^ T 3 j 
38 ; 19, Fig. 13 j 30, Fig, 14 S 3* 9?. *37 
Masque aUAqmar, 177, 17S; 179, Fig. 152 
Mosque ahAzhar, 153^ Fig. 131; 153, 1547 
155. Fig. 157* Fig. 1331 271 

305 

Mosque of Hakim, 158, ]53, i 64> 167,168, 
174* 177? tS2|Fi& ^34; *31 

and 136 j s S9, Fig. 137 I ar, 43, 80,144, 
157, 392 

Mo^ue of Tbn Tulun ^Qattu). 137-145, 
Figs. 118-123 t M7* ^4^. ^S7. n 4 f 

177.315 

Mosque of Muayyad, 183, Fig. 157; 1S3 
Mosque of Qaliuji. raihrab^ 95 ; toa. Fig, 

9 t 

Mosque of Salih-Ayynbp 164; 159, Fig. 
138 

NikuDeter (Island of Roda), 148, 315 
Cauaaaana de Trba. 

Cbnich, 246 
Cakoas niv Onis- 

Church of the Holy Cross, 326 


Camosa. 

Tomb of Bohemond, 333 
Cardona. 

San Vicente, 283 
CeeaLU. 

Cathedral 1^57^ 315 
Celano%'a. 

Chuich of the Saviour, 363 
Chorvisaf. 

Church, 234 

CUTUiiNus;, The (msyr Spokto). 

Chapel called the * Temple of the Ciittim- 
nils.* 338 ; 334, Fig. 306 
CtUNV. 

Abbey church, 104 

CoMPOSTSU^ (Santiago de Comp^tela). 

Cathairfl], 3415, 351; 343. Fig. 317 i 349, 
Fig. 318 

CORDOTrA. 

Basilica of Sl Vincent, 335, 356 
Church of St FeUx, 245 
Gate—Western or Seville, 242 ; 243, Fi^. 
213, 214 

Mosque (now Cathedral), 355-37Figs. 
326. 33T| 332,334-341, and FfontUpiece; 
306. Fig- 280 ; 43, 44, 92, 104, 137, 164. 
i74t *35. Mh 30'. 3^5. J^9 
Constantinople. 

Church of St Ireuet igoy 193 j 195, Figs. 

169 and ijo; 33, 3S, 113 
Church of Sl ]Ma^ Dlaeonksii, rqo 
Church of SS. Sei^iiis and Batch usi 121, 
190, 323 : jzi. Fig. 298 
Church of St. Sophi^ 184^ 189^ 190, aiOi 
323; 32it 299 and 300 
Church of St. Sophuip Coostajidne^s Bap- 
tiatmy, 273 . . 

Church of SL Sophia, Juaiiniaxi'a Baptistery 
(now tonih of Mustafa 7)j 373 
Mosque of Ahmed Ij. 184; 186, Fig- ifiz 
Mo^ue of Bajazet II, 1&4; 1:85, Fig. ilio 
Masque of Mohammed IT, 184 
Mosque of Sulinian the Magnilicefi^ 184; 
fSS, Fig. 161 

COVADONGA. 

Church of St Mar)', 326 
CrcsiRMON. 

Palace of Cbosroea I, 114; 117, Fig. 99; 
rig, 120, 121, t34, 153 

DAiTAacus. 

Arch called the Bab al-Band, 931 99- 
Fig. 87 , ^ . 

Cbureh of St- John the Bapti^, 72^ Ssi 9** 
gS, ro3r 104, my, loS 
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Mostiuc of Walid, 7^ ; f>9 7h 

84 ’"S 6 i j ioS-TiOj 

» 5 p 31 . 43t 47i 55i 5Ji *57* *73* *7^ 
193 , 304, *4'* *4*1 *^7i *77* *7®p 3S^ 
1^4 

Mosque which preceded ihai of Walid, 107 , 
[o3 

Rcsidt^^c tif Miiawiy* (aI-HAdra)t ^ 
Tcnipl^^ of JiipkcT or of Sun, |ip 5^ 
loj, io7i loS 

Tomti of SiiJadin, 92 j 90, tig. Sj 

[>ANA. 

Cliundi* 133 
Delhi. 

Qutb Minax^ 177 ; nb* Fig- 
Dendehau. 

Tcraple of Hadior, 33 5 39 * Fig. 17 

Dui^ham. ^ . _ 

Cathedralp i 68 i 1691 Fig. *44^ 3*5^ 3*® j 
3 t 3 p Fifr 290 


Edessa, 

Great Cturch, 96 
ChmdieSj 97 
Elche. 

Churcht -63, *^7* =45* 1^5 

Eiipou- 

Pdrisb Cbtifcii^ 173 
EMUAimus. 

ThotoSit S9> ^Ot Fig^ 3^ 

Escalapa- 

San iliguel. JSa-JiS J Figs. 3** 3*5 5 *49 

ETSCH3tlAt>it™. — 

Cathedral, igg; *oo, *74? ***■ Fil- 
177 ; 3 (ty 3 o 6 , 187, 190 , , . , 

Church of the Illuminator or of the AngcJs, 

Ch^I^of*St f^na, ?«7. Fig. 1631188-191, 
Fie. 164; 193, 194, »99* *°5 
Church of St- Rhipsiioa, 193* Fig. 17* i *94 i 
196, Fig. 171; i99i tS?* *9® , , 

Chrach of the Shoghagadi, or Effusion of 
light, 199, 1B7 
Evora. 

St. JIaftiiin, *4S 
E2JIIA- 

St- Geatgcf, 68 } 70, Fig- 59 J 97« * * ’ ! ***' 
Fig. 105 


Farakh Arab. 

Palace or castle, 13* 

1^54 38 


Fer£KTO (Viterbo), 

Foman thrcfrlobed building *6i| Fig- 257; 
*77 

Frawi Abap. 

Palace or cajitle, ri4, * t9) t*®» ‘3* 
Floremce. 

Archaeological MuscuiUjTomb no® veto- 
lonia, i»3f 127, Fig. 107 

^ Round cemetefy church of St Michael and 
the Saviour, 371 
Fustat. 

(Mosque of .■\tiir)l .wctJnro 


Gar S t 

Palace, =04 
Gaza- 

SL Sergius, ii6 
Gepda. 

Mosque, 143 

GERMtOXV DE 5 PstS- r- 

Church. 287; *86* Fig. s6*; a?9, Fig. 2605 
jSo, Fig. 261 s 30*1 

GRAttABA. 

Alhambia, 3155 307* *"* 

Cu.tRRA 7 .AR. 

Basilica, 345 


H.4GHPAT. 

Churth, soa, Fg. 179 
HAitla. 

Ruins, t»4T t*n 

UAVAil!!l.M}. 

Palaet. or castle, 13a 

UORNIJ.A. . «« 

Church of San Rgroiin, 208, 29*1 *45i .3*4t 
3*9 

JerichO- 

Mosque, 86 

of the Ascension, supposed re- 
mains of Consmntine’a, 107 . . . 

Church of the Ascension, round church 
of Modestus, S9* 97 

Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 15, rS, 45. 

5S, 59 * 97 * 104 *J09* 134 * *78 
ChuitAi of St Stqihia, 33 . . 

Church of the Virgin, built by Justauun, 

11. 14* * 5 - * 6 . * 7 * *5 * 

Church of the Virgin, *in Prohatica, 14 
Church of the Viigin, in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, 14 
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J £n nSALEU —A/. 

Chiirdies* gj 

Dome of the A&t!cii^oj) on the Temple plftl- 
form, s6 

Dome of the ChitiD^ or * Judgment-^eat of 

S®. 57 ; ^ 3 . 37 

Dome of the Prophet, 56 

Etome of the Rock (Qubbat as-Sakmh), 
ODimnoaly called the Mosque of OmaTt 
45-59* Figs. 30-34 i 7a, 23, 3S, Sop 01, 
96, 109, 119, 193, 194, 209* no* 274 

Golden Gate, 22 ; zo^ Fig, 9 

Haram esh-Shenf, platform of Soiomon^s 
and Herod's Temples, Sacred Rock, 14, 
i6p 17^ 10; 19, Fig. 7; 23* 57 

Mosque aJ-Aqsa, ti-aj. Figs, g and 8; 
29, Figs. 10 and 11 ; 38. 45, 57, 94 96, 
278 

Mosqtie of Omar, connected with the Boly 
Sepulchret i8 

^£osque of Omar, on the Temple platform, 
14, 17, [0 

FraetoHiim, 16 

JORaNNAVANK. 

Ckuxch, 189 , 2 o 6 ; 202 , 178 ♦ 119 ^ 136 

JoUARRE. 

St. Paul, crypt* capitals, 325 

St. Paul, exy^, Barcopha]^ of Sl Theo- 
dechUdis, 250; 255, Fig. zij 


KAtfLlClA- 

MoEiBstery church of Marmashen, 205; 
198* Fig. 176 

ICarll 

Temples, 113 ; io6p Fig. 95 ; 119 

Kbarb Abu 

Church ofSt Mervas* 16, 104, 107, 124 
Ciiurcb of the Virgin* 124 
Khoja KAixsEit. 

Church* [31 

KnORSABAU. 

Subtenancan mer courssi 120 
KKOSttAVANK. 

Chapels, 219; 223, Fig, 193 
Church of Sboghagath, ai6, 219, zao| 
123, FJg. 19Z 

Tomb of Ashot the Merciful, 119 
KHOSROGtRn. 

Minaret, 174 
Ruja. 

Mo;3qBe, 7 p 8* 1 1, t, 26 
KtnruNjiit (Nineveh). 

Bas-felief* 123 


Langreo. 

St. Martin< 327 
Le:n.a. 

Santa Crbtina, 331 i 350, Figs, 320 and 
3^1 

Lecjn. 

Church of San Isidoro, 330, 333 y 331, Fig. 

303; 333> Fig. 304; 345 
Pantedn de los Reyes, or chapet of Sarna 
Catahrm, 330 j 332, Fig. 302; 335, 343 
Museum, Pagan gravestones* 133, 135 
Lend. 

San Miguel* 342-347f Figs, 3U'3><5i aSg, 
33^ 

hoHA^ Krsm. 

Cave temple, 113 ; 113* Fig. 94 
Lvooa. 

Church* 96 

Mosque of SuliEnan* 46 
Madrip. 

Kational Archaeological Museum* capitals, 
316; 309* Fig;?. 233-336; 363; 358* 

Tigs- 337-330 

National Archaeological Museum* Fagan 
graTestones from Leon* 135; 140* Fig. 
”7 

M A UALLAR CTRA U . 

Bhinm Katha, 153; igo, Fig, 108 
Gar.esa Ratha* 153; 149, Fig. 127 
Martaso. 

Temple, 366 
Mecc-a. 

MoQ^e and Kaaha, 3-7; 10* Fig, 2 ; 9* 
Figi 3 and 4 ; 2* 17* iS* 43* 46, 94, 96* 

177 

Meoina. 

Mosque of Mohamm ed* j-g ; 9, Hg. i ; 
tr* 43* 85* 92, 94, 109, r73, 177 
MeSIKA SlWNTA. 

Hermitage of SS. Justus and Pi^or* 245 
M^oa. 

Bapdsteiyv 345 

Church of St+ Eulalia* 245 
Great Choteh (the Holy Jerusalem), 145 
Melak. 

Sant' Ambrogio* ap», 49, 50 ; 53, Fig. 36 
San Lorenzo Maggiote, 131 1 129, Fig. tta; 

286 r 287, Fig. 363 y 323 
Son Satiio* campAmIe, 44 
Monreale- 

Cathedmi, 316; jti, Fig. 28S; 167 

MSH.llTA, 

Pakee* 76* 132 
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Mycenae. 

* Tre«ufy of Atreus,' uc; i Flg+ 104 

* Treasury of Oytemncstra/ lao 


Naples. 

San Giorgio Maggiorc, 109^ 274; Rg. 
152 

San GiDYinro m Fonle (cathedral baptis- 
teiy)* 1341 ^37f ; 

Nave. 

Saa Pcdm, 345 
Naeas'Co. 

Santa. Maria, 33 ^ 34 * I S 34 i Fig. ^07^ 
and 54 o» Rg** 3«^-3*o; 34*^, 35 * 

Kasie. 

Temple, 113; nil Fig. 96; 119 
NOR-KAnilAE. 

Roman bnildingSj jo 3 
Norwich* 

Cathedral, 316 


Qbon.ji. 

Santa Maria la Real* 317 

Oeense* 

St* Mattin, 345 
OsiA. 

Temple of the Sun, 164; i SOj Fig. 139 
Oviedo* 

Church of San jdlian do los Fiado^ 33®, 
337 ; 334, Re- 3C»SS 3*®« 35° 

Chuich of St* teocadia, 339, 330 
Church of St Mary, 3=8^ 3J9, 3 ^ 7 i 

332 

Church cd San Mi^d Of Cimaja Santa, 
329, 330; 33»tFig. 301 ; 335, 3^7 
Church of St SaviofOT, sjSi 3^7 
Church of San Tiraa, 355, 336^ 3*^ 
Church of St Vincent, 326 
Museum of Asturian Andquities, carvings, 

54 S 


Pat-ERUO— 

Chtnch of Santa ^laita dell' AmmiragUo, 
or Martoinna, 157, i6j j t^S# Fig- 14^ 
La Cuba, 167 
La Zisa, 167 
Paijuvra. 

ColonnadeS] 109 

"Temple of the Sun,* 98 j lot, Rg. 92; 
roj 

Pavia. 

San Michde, 222 

PERSEPOLI 5 * 

Buildings of the Achaemenids, tjo 
Pertjdia, 

SanP Angdo. J33 1 J34i Fig, 106 

PlACKNKA. 

Cathedral, 158, jkj; 230, Fig* 201 
PmA 

Cathedral, 173, ui ; jjS. Fig^ 197 
Poitiers. 

^ Baptistery, 43 
pQLVAR-RtiD, Valley or. 

Buildings of the Achaemenids, 120 

Fo\ipeii. 

House of Fortune, coJorirade with urcbeSr 
7 r 

Hooec of Meleager, colonnade with arches, 
7 ti 74 , Tj®. 6s 

Stabkn Baths, Fngidauuni, 6t i 372, rig, 
?47 

I PRAVTA. 

Monaster; church of St, John, 317 
PnlRSCA. 

San Salvador, 332 


Qattai ; iff Cairo. 

Qauit Sihaaw, 

Chinch of Sl Simeon Stylites, 104 
Qasr ji&^SHaRSJf. 

Buildings of Chosioes II, Bo, 120, 124, 
i 3 «t * 3 * 


Paestum. , , 

Temple, with colonnades in two heis, 70; 

»4, Fig. in 83, Fig. 73 
Temple of Keptune, j6 


Djl] 

Catbedial, oypt, 250-25^ *45 


Paleraio 

Cap^la Palalina, 137. *^7 i '*'• • 

*®3 o 

Cathedral, 167, 316; 3 ' 3 . 

Church of San CataMo, » 57 , « 7 ; 1®'^. 

Fig. 143 


Minniti of Hassan, 44 
RAiaLEn. 

The ttlihe Mosque, 44 

RAYli^irA. 

Basilica of Hercules, nsosaics, 264 
Basilka Ursiaiu, 107, 109, 267, 374 

Ursiana, mosaic pavement, 364, 
Fig, 239 

Baptistery of the . 4 nans, 27j 
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R — im/d. 

Ba[>ti5tery of Xcon, 354 f Fig. 

rioS; *73 i 370, Fig. * 43 ; * 75 ^ % ^49 
CiihednU, s£f B»5tlica Urstana 
Ctiurcb of Sant* Apollinare Kuovo, cam- 
pimHe, 44 

Cbnncia of San Vitaly, 33, jzit 1*4; 1=5+ 
Fig. 109; 1^7^ = 2 ^ 5 , 339 ^ 3 ® 6 p aSj^ 

31S; 323, Fig. 195 I 320, Fig, *97 
rhurch of San Vittore, epitaph of Antanins 
AigcntajmSf jiS, 323 
Chilli of San Zaccn^, near Ravennap 
cfataph of Geoirgiijs Aigcntarmii, 318 
Matisoleum of G^la Fladdia, 161; *63, 
Fig. 238 ; 286 } 289^ Figs^ 264 and *65 
Palace ^ the Archbi^op, Sala Laptdaria, 
epitaph of Georgius .\rgentarius, 

319, Fig 396 

Fn face of Theodonc, mosaic pavements, 
364P 367 I 25&, Figs. 240 and 241 [ 263^ 

Fig 24* 

Rome. 

Arch of Dolatielb and Sibnus, Nereibn 
aqueduct, 2 78; 276, Fig. 259 
Arch of TituSj capild. 45 j 53, Fg, 29 
Basilica AemiliAt 15; 10, Fg. 6 ^ ;6 
Basilica Julbp if 

Basilica Mova, of Maxentiiis qt (ronslantine, 
18S, Fg. 163 ; 189 

BathmoiD nn the Vb Fbcoinb. 794, Fig. 

Baths of Diocletian, 70; 74^ Fig. 64 

Baths of Trajan, 70 

Buildings of the Itnperud Age— 

„ with donated apse, 267 

with central domed plui,^ iSp, 
fig. 166 

droilm or po1)-g)fnuil, vaulted 
(tombs or letnples), 60 ^ 6i, 
Figs. 39and 40; 62. Figs,41, 
43 t 44 J Fig, 4^ ; 66, Figs. 
45 - 49 : ^ 7 f Figs. 50-53 i 68, 
Fig. 54; 70 i 73. Fig, 62 ; 189. 

374 

„ croeiforro, 259-262, tigs, 227- 
* 37 ? 373 la 74 pFig. 250; 286 ; 
288, Fig!!. 166 and 267 
with porticoes, 72; 7i^F^ 644 S 
thtee-lobedp 2771 Figs. 253 and 
*54; Figs. 2S3 and 256 ; 
281, Fi^ 257 and iss 
Cemetery of Cahbms, cdb of St. Soteris, 

Cemetery of Callistus, celb of SS, Xystus 
and Ckedlb, 277 

Cemettr)' of CbllbtDS, tomb of St Zephyr- 
inus, 377 . *78 


Rome— 

Chapel or celb of St. Syixiphorosa on the 
Via TibiiFtiDa, 278 
Church of Sl John Laictan, 104 
Church of St John Ijiteran, baptistery, 
chapels of St John the Baptist, St. John 
the Hvangelislj and the Cross, 272, 373; 
a74p Fig. 252 

Church of St Peter at the Vatican, 31, 
104 

Church of St Peter at the Vatje^ Im 
penal Mausoleum, Santa Fetronilb and 
Sant" Andrea (Santa Marfa delb Febre), 
sag i zix^ Fig. 183 

ChnnJj of Santo Stefino RoLando on the 
Caelbn, 133 

Columbarium in the Vigui Codltli, 184 ‘ 
^ 182, Fig- ES9 

Cdinmi of Monais Aurelius^ 17.^ 

Column of Tmjan, i 74 
Forum of Trajan, 69 

>tausoLeum of SauUi Costansca* 60, 122, 
190; 19*1 Fig. 1&8 

Mausoleum of St, Hclem 209, Fig. 183 
Mausoleum, Imperial, at the Vatican, 209; 
aiipFig. 183 

XjTiiphaeum of the Lidnian Gardena^ 
(^Minerva Medical, T 23 * 209, Fig. 

i 3 i 

Palatine, 59 

„ Palace of Augustas {' Domus 

Augustanalp 67^ 194,2347 236, 
Fig. aog \ 237, P%. lie 
Palace of Calignia, 119^ Fig, 

101 

Pabcu of Domidan, basliiaik 264 
Palaee of Dotnidan, mosaic pave 
ments, 267 

tp Palace of Nens ('Dooms Aimailr 

267; 365, *43 

„ Palace of Tibenus, 336 

Pantheon, 6a 

Relief of Imperbl Age, showing domed 
building with bbnk arcadmgt 221 ; 

Fign 

‘Tempio di Siepr^ En Campus Maidus^ 
67, 68 ; 6j, Fig. 57 ; 69, Fig, sB 
Tomb on the Vb Appb Antics, 122 ; 12a, 
Fig. 106 

Tomb nn the Vb Piaunestinaf 114; ii9t 
Fig, loq 

Villa known as "Centroni' on the Vb 
lAtiim, 336 

’^^Ib known os the ^ Sette Bassi ^ on the 
Via Latina, 135, Fig^s. 113 and 114 
Villa Mattel on the Cadbrit sircnphagus, 
U5 ? tfo. Figs. 115 and 116 
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Sadis. 

Malace w cnstlc^ 152 
Saghudsavaa^ic, 

Churchy 189^ 

Sahagi^n, 

Church of SuD BenitOp 346 

Church of SS, Facflndus and PtimitiTOSi 

35 * 

SAiMt^RiQuiER (Ontula). 

Abb^* churchy 255; 239* Fig. 211 
Church of St. Beaedici^ 239^ Fig. at i 
Church of St Mutt, 1351 239^ an 

SAtCfiJJO- 

CoriYiffit of San Dotnirojco^ doister^ ji 7 
Saioxjca. 

Church of the ApostJes, 221; 229# Fig- too 
Church of the ^^TgIn, aio; at2* Fig. 1841 
222 
Samaaiuu 

Mosque, tjS, 143^ 4^ 37* 43> 5S. I 44 i ^ 47 - 
133. * 74 . 37 * 

Samos (Galicia). 

Chuich of SS, Jaiian and BastU^ ja6, 
J ^7 

San akin. 

Church of the Saviour* rSq, 221 
Churches, 2201 Fig. 194 
SaNCHL 

Reliefs, 113 

Saw GrouGm is VALPOtiCALLA. _ 

Churchy capitals of the ciborium, jgg 

S.\s Migutc tw Excels rs (near Huarte- 
Ardquil). 

Chapd of the Sanctuarj, 245 
San MiNiATO All Mostk (Florence). 

Churchy 173; tjo. Fig. i 4 Si 
221 

Saioa Maria Capua VsTtiia- 

Tomb kmum as '*Ia Conocchia,*2211 laBj 
Fig. 199; aaa 

Sastzaco oe Compostri-a ; iw Compostilla. 
Saragossa- 

Castle of Aljafcria, raosque, 315^ 

379 

Great Mosque* 283 

SARVJSTAJt. 

Palace or castle* 119, t aOp ¥32 
SxTAurS- 

Catbedral, 245 
SKmLs- 

Alcazar, 316 j 30B, Fig- 2S2 

So Mao. 

Chuich of the Dair (U*Abi*d (White Com- 
▼ent), 134, 126 


SOHAC^ftfirA/. 

Church of the Dair iii-Ahmar (Red Convent), 
134, t 2 $, I 3 ti; 12S, Fi|;. iit 

S^AtJlTO. 

Pataoc of DtocJeCLio, fo 

„ Golden Gate, 70 ; 74, Fig. S3 
„ Tnipeiral Mausoleuaii now ihe 
cathediai, ja; 64, Fig, 6a f 73, 
Fig. 6t 

Sdba (Persia). 

BiiQdings of the Achnetnenida, i zo 


Taciuka, 

Mosque, 14S; 146, Figs. 125 and ia6 
Tarhacona. 

Cathedra), 143 
TaR&asa. 

Santa Maria, z^i, sgi2 ; 190, Fig. 263 ; 

14&, 271, 183, i84, 2*5 
San Migud (Baptistery-S^), 366-273, 
344-246; 281-286, *45, 2g i, 2p2 
San Pedro, 29*; 299, Fig. 273; 30 r, 24S, 
271, 284, 285 

Ticoa, 

Church of the Trinity, 336; 238, Fig. 212 ; 
Tivoti. 

Villa of Hadrian, 67 T 6®. Fig. SS i ® 3 * ^'6- 
56; J16; 318* Fig. 191 i 278,337 

Toledo. 

Chutdi of El Cristo de la Lui, 30 x ; 300, 
Fig, 274; 3 «! •’’'8' 30+ 

Fig- 276; 31 5 - 3 * St 3 *jt 3 * 4 . >46. 
37 * 

Ghttch of Cristo di? la Vega, 314 
Chuich of Santa Eulalia, 3187 314. Fig. 

*93 

Chuich of 3 l l^eocadiH, 245, 324 
Chuich of SS. Peter and Paul, 245 
Church of San Sebastian, 31S; 319. Fig, 
294 

Puertadd Sol, 3167 310, Fig. 287 
Puerta Visagia, 315 ; 305, Fig. 277 ; 304, 
Fig. 278 

Tjuer. 

Cathedral, capitals, 268 
Taipou. 

Mosque of the Camel, 173, 174; * 7 *. Fig- 
148; tjs, Rgs. 149 and 130 

Tt«(l6. 

Zituaa Mosque, 173 : 17a, Fig. 147 
TuSfin- 

San Adrian, 291. 346, 351 
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3 So 

llK^AmiL 

Plalflce or castJe, (3a 
UuM kz-2eitux. 

Chapd, tSa; 184, F)®, 158 
Ubfa (Edessa). 

Church of the Forty MartyrE, beil-tower, 
*34 

Church of the Vligto, bell-iower, 114 
Cburche3^ 134 
Ukgcjb. 

Tomb, 133 
USUKLAR, 

Church of the Cross, Jio j 30 r* 

Fig. 180 ‘f 187, 234, 239 

Val de Dioa. 

San Sidrador, 351 ; 347, Fig. 319 ; 346 

Valescia. 

Cathedral, 24^ 


Velamid^ 

Church of St EqIaIu, 326 
VCKICE- 

San Matco^ xnossJci 147 ; 145, Kg, 1^4 

VjCEMA. 

SS. Felice e Foitunato, 297 
Villanueva, 

Cbmich of St, Peter, ja6 
Viterbo. 

SantA hfaria delhi Celia, c&ippaiiQeT ^^7 
V JTTHALaSWA Ml? 

Pavilioii adjuuung temple, 371 


Zahra (j^ear Cordova^, 

Palace of Abd al-Raiumin JIJ, 364 
ZEBeo, 

Churches, 133 
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Abacus^ d^comced, 299^ 347 
„ ofTTQod, 33, 15S ^ 

ApoUodonis of rXam&scu^ Trajan's ardiitectt 
69p 70 

Apse, elongated^ 68p 267 
„ kterd, projecting from a tnmseptp ^49 
„ poljgpi^ 107, toj, a 74 
jf seimciictiJar, 151 16,. 104, 107 
Arcade, mter^ectmgr 316^ J17 
Arcading^ blank, plain at decofated, 114, 119, 

1331 *J 4 t U 3 - =20, 

* 35 ^ 30^* 

34 ^ 

inteiBectiiig. 315. 31^ 

Arch, *cyrnfl jever^a' (Dccnlndje, ogee], 153, 205 
hoTse-shoe, ax* 109, no, iijs 114, 11% 

r 33 ‘^ 37 i - 3 ^p ^ 4 * 357* 

258, 184, 387, j88, 313, 

3 = 9 . 346 t 35 ^t 35 » 

„ ,, set on high iniposu,. j i 

.. M pointed, 27, 148, 153,366 

.. „ ,, set on hi^ imposts, 

a 7 r i 4 » 

„ lobed, mukifoil, or cusped (sometimes 
mterecctmg)p 236, 365, 366* 37* 

,, ogee; jtf * CymA reiTBsa" 

„ poimedp 21, 153, t6S 
„ rnktiLioear f Persiaii'), tS4* 157 

„ TQuni, 58, 236, 240, 246. 325. 327* 339, 

337 ^ 34 ^ 3 S= 

„ springing diiectly ham columns, 71 
,, stilted, 27S, 285 I 

Arched inTrbei couise (sometimes broken by 
lesenas), 7a, 114, ttg, 292^ 296 
Architects, Armenian, 210, 215* 2x0, 125 
„ Greek, 69 

of Moslem buIldingSp 8, 14, 4S, 96, 

137, r4B, 157# t78t 184 
Architrave sunDOunting colotinades, 109 
Argentanu^ Jidianusv architect* of Ravenna^ 

121, 164^ 286, 3*8 

AnDcninn architecture, 1S4, 187, 2 3d ff- 
Assyriau arciutecture, sso, 113, 132 

381 


Base of column, decomted, 345 
,, spurred, igd 

Bell excluded from Moslem worship* 3^ 177 
„ tower ; jfff Tower 
p turret (^Inuenlan), 205, 206* 233 
Byzantine infioence m Armenian churches, 187 IT. 


Campanl^ architectural features originating in, 

7rt III, tid 

Campamle : ^ Tower 

Cap f tah, Bymntine, 22, 33, 36, 49, 57* 107, ^43 
„ Composite^ 33, 45. 49r 36S. 356 

„ Corinthiaiit 33, 49, 91, 107, 347, 149, 
258, 268, 356 
j* 141 

p* Lombaidic cubicHpbmcal, 55 

,, uf the MoaJem pedod, 3d, 91* 93,143, 
316,363 

„ Pre-I^mbardic cubical, 197 

„ of the Visigothic period, 3^7 f. 

Chancel, square, 337 
Choir, thTeedobed, id, 124 
Colonnade sunnounted by architrave, 109 
„ in two ders, 15, 76 
Columns of wood m mosques, tjS, 143 
Coptic architects and artists, 24, 96* 137 
Cryaades, their indtience on Architecture, 55, 
Ilf, 168, 206 

Cupola ; Donoe 

Desert paUces or ca^cs, 131* 132 
Dome, made of fan-shaped arcb^ in tiers, or 
with ribs forming intersecting arches, 
To- lfiS. J7» 
bulbqUA (TartarX 153 

canical or ovuidaX 120-124 

^ double, 58, So* 8i| 97r 112 
„ irith high drum, 190, 193, 109, 210, 235 

rw m arcaded cxtcm&llj, 303 

210, 219, 221, 322 



GENERAL 

Oono^ witb poinEcd- roof of nuisojirvi -2^51 

ns 

i* iriih wooden roof, 122 

.1 with in^Focave ^c-gtnentE^ 34, 5J 

„ wjtb servioe galJery round base, 6c 
,, niade of teoa^cotta tubes or fais, 121^ s 
,, of wood, s8, 97 
n lighted by windows found base, tjj 

EcrVFtiAK arthitectnre, 126 
Etruscan dome-vaulE, 1 23 

Greek architectLire, 120 

„ craftsmen (SRbject:s of the Bymntiiii: 

empire) employ^ on 
Mo^len) bnii^Dgs, 4, 21^ 

46, 96, 97, 365 

rt „ on Persian bnddingSy IT4. 

E2Jj 204 

„ langu^e and custOfftB in Italy and 

167, r6& 

Hadrian, his izidumce on orchttectinf!, 67 
Honeycomb design, 183, 1S4 
Horrea, form of, Roman, 93, 94 

Indian architcctuial forms, no, 113^ ns, *4®, 

153, 164, 341, 366, 37 j 

Kaaba^ ThCt 2, 5, 7, IE 

Lesena (pila5ter-stnp)f 163, 292, 396 

Lombazd buiMen in Spaing 296 

MANtrs^RiFi’Si, Spanish illuminated, 136, J37 
MaqEura (enclosed part of mosque), 4, 85, 86 
Mihrab (niche pointing to Meoca)y 2, 4, 13, i S, 

21, 34, 31, 85, ^ 9S, IIQA 143 

„ with dofiie above lit Ji, 23 
Minbor (pulpit), j, 365 

Muiarets and angle towers of musques, 4^ 5, 7, 

23, 37, 28, 37t43, 44, 91-93* 1J4, 144^ 147* 
i4&t i6jt 173, 174, 177, 364 
MobARimed, 17 

Mosaics* 47. S5. 93. 94.95^ *74, 3^4. 3^5 

Mosque, I, 2, 8, II, 109, 110, *75 

*, with arrades w cokmi^es in tiers, 

75* 7^ 79. 3S^* 3*^1 365 
with front like a chmch, indicadngtfae 
intcxruJ plan, 17S 

,i of Romano- Byzantine lypev 184 


INDEX 

Mosque of Tan plan, 31^ 23, ji, 38 

« ^tb transept, 73, 76. Si, S3, no 
MomTabic monies of ("ordova, 141* i84t 346 

Narthex, 189^ 219 
Niches, 49* 5Pj 174, 216 

,, splayed or V-shaped exteina], 194, 

216* 139 

OaiiiiKtATToif of chuTches, 104, E07* 303, 267 

pAVitMEirre, mosaic or tessctlatedt 264, 267 
Pendentives, hood-shaped (Romano-Cam¬ 

panian), sometimes in form of 
ahelis and decorated with 
colonnettes or arches* 34, 37, 
43. 7^# 1*4^ iig* isOr 

124-136, 131, 158, 209, 210, 
^34. »35f 378» ^83, 295, 

198 

,9 nlcho-fihapedt sometimes decor¬ 

ated withcolonnettesor ardies^ 
So, 114-126, 163, 164, t€7 
niche shapedi proTeedng from the 
face of watts, someumes decor¬ 
ated with Colonnettes Of arches, 
i 57 t 164^ 167, 239^ 365 
„ sphericalp 34, 234^ 235 

Persian architects and craftsmenj S, *4, 96 
Piers, comppiintL 137, 14.3^ 158, 164, 122, 125 
Ran, baptistery type, 272* 273 
„ crudfanii* so-calJed Greek cross^ 15S-36 f 
,, j, I^n cimSj 259-362* 291, J95, 
198 

*, Rnn^o-Byzanline type with retrUngulaj 
outlineand central dome, iSS, 189* 194, 
300, 203 

j, ihrec-lqbedi 377, 278 
Foinied style of architecture, t6®, 321, 225 
Porch, 72 

Pulviii* 48* gi* 108, log, 274* 277, 341 
Qirla, 2* 17, 18* 31 

Raccokd (ruditnenmiy pendeatiine). So, 126 
if anglCj formed by graduaLed pro- 
jecttotis, 133, 183, 184 
„ „ i^uppurtcd by shaftis, 35, 36 

u of bcmeycomb design, 183, 184 
u of stakctiie des^p 178, 183 
Raieiin^aiTldtectyral itiihicnce of, 34, 114, 119* 
I2f, til, 124, 1J4, 189^ 226, 134, 363 
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Rih^ visible intei^ting, Id doDie^ and vautu, 

1651 371 

Ramon «iJiiEectiiie» 69, :i88, 189 
Raiind vxuJlfid bufldings (aometimcs annular^ 
59-70, 226, 33**741 3^3 

jci' 

&cnLPTUitEJ> figures on anij^baae^ 215^ 

a 16, 225, 34 ii 345 i 
SeljukpericMl,ardiiceehiieai1dAit oftbe, 173,185 
Sicilian indoenf^e and craftsmen, 45, T57, 158^ 
167* 168 

Spirdets of Armenian chuidiei^ 205, 206, =35 
Squincht 316 ; w "" Racoord ” 

Stalactite or stalagmite decorationi rjS, 1B3 

Temple with two tiers of calunins, 76 

Ties, wooden, for arches, 33* 58, 48, 49, 57, 15S 

Tower, bell, 154, 174 


Transennae, 34S, 358. 3371 34^1 353 

Tfeasuiy of mosque, 25, 56, 57, 93, 94 


Vaulting, lao, 126 

of aYoidai ctitline^ 1 20 
„ pointed barrel, 535, 336 
Vitruvius, 45 


Wael-facino of marble inlay, 95* 173 
„ pafti-colqured, t68 
Western influence on Eaatem architecture^ 55* 
119, 16& ^ ^ 

Wooden abat& or ipipost^ 35 t R 58 
„ ocilumnsp 138, 143 
„ ties for arches, 33, 38, 48. 4 ?p SV 158 


The greater part of the photographs used for the itJustrations m this volume were taken expressly for 
the work. Those retatmg to AnDenia were taken by Padre Gabriele Nahapetion (Mcchitnnst of Venice), 
with a view to the study of Anoeuian xrchiteciDreT aiid he has aHowed me lo make use of them These do 
not l&dude the few (not previansly published) relating to Aghthamar, which are due to the archaeologist, 
Ervand Lalaiantt. Rtir a small nuinbcr of others 1 am indebted to PrerfL R. AltamiTa y Crevea^ 
Dr. S. Auiigemma, Comm- C. Bonit Bdlwer, Pio£ C Enlart, ProC M. GtrniK-Moreno, Mr. H. Johi^o, 
Mr. P. Hart, Sig. L. Maun, Saceidote G. Mesini, Dr. G. Mugnaini, Dr. L. Muhiz-Mtmida, Dr.R, Paribesit, 
P^f. V. Spinarroln, and the late Mr F, F. TocketL The Hlustralions leladiig to India are derived from 
photographs beloogiog lo'^the India QlEcet by pemwssloa of Secretary of State for India^or from 
othera lent by Prof PoUd- Lastlyt Senor J. Lacoste of Madrid has allowed me to make use of soms of bis 
Spanish photographs. To all the above-named 1 ofler my hmt thanks, «. 
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